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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELTS 

During  the  present  war  the  danger¬ 
ous  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  some  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  has 
been  manifest.  There  has  been  many 
Irritating  incidents,  and  more  than 
once  the  tension  in  the  relations  of  this 
country  and  Russia  has  been  grave. 
Nor  have  the  differences  been  altogtber 
ascribable  to  exorbitant  demands  by 
one  belligerant  The  controversies 
which  have  arisen  have  revealed  the 
absence  of  precise  rules  and  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  their  meaning.  Men 
of  business  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that  the  rules  governing  several  mat¬ 
ters  of  capital  importance  are  clouded 
with  doubts,  and  that  some  of  those 
which  are  generally  accepted,  when 
brought  into  the  full  light  of  day,  seem 
framed  with  reference  to  circumstances 
unlike  our  own— to  a  world  in  which 
commercial  Intercourse  was  on  another 
scale  and  of  another  kind  than  what 
we  know— to  Isolated  communities  for 
which  maritime  trade  was  of  little 
moment,  and  in  which  each  country 
produced  its  own  food  and  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  If  extremities  have  been  averted, 
this  has  been  owing  to  causes  upon 


PROPOSED  CONFERENCE. 

which  neutrals  cannot  count  In  any 
war  where  one  or  both  of  the  bellig¬ 
erents  possess  a  powerful  and  ef¬ 
fective  fleet.  It  is  probably  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  in  this  war  there  have 
been  wholly  exceptional  grounds  of  of¬ 
fence  to  neutrals  (the  recent  mad  acts 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  squadron  ex¬ 
cepted)  such  as  will  not  exist  in  any 
future  war.  Incidents  as  irritating, 
though  with  altogether  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Knight  Commander  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Allanton  and  Calchat,  have  been 
known  in  almost  all  wars  In  which 
belligerents  had  ample  sea  power. 
They  might  be  more  numerous  than 
they  have  been  If  the  theatre  of  opera¬ 
tions  were  nearer  home,  or  if  the  bellig¬ 
erents  were,  say,  Germany  or  the 
United  States,  with  many  cruisers 
patrolling  all  the  great  routes  of  com- 
inerce. 

In  these  circumstances  President 
Roosevelt’s  promise  to  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  to  call  a  Conference  to 
complete  or  continue  the  work  of  that 
of  the  Hague  is  to  be  welcomed.  The 
decision  is  marked  by  bis  usual  cour- 
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age.  His  advisers  must  bare  warned 
him  of  the  ditflcuities  to  be  encounteied, 
tbe  coutlict  of  interests  wbicb  exists, 
tbe  trndiiioual  policies  of  certain 
Governments  in  regard  to  matters  as 
to  wbicb  tbe  United  States  bare 
piedged  tbemselves.  I  tbiiik,  however, 
that  they  would  be  Justified  also  in 
assuring  bim  that  America  could  with 
peculiar  hopes  of  success  convoke  such 
a  Conference.  She  is  not  disinterested 
or  unpledged  as  to  several  questions 
which  may  come  before  it.  Suc¬ 
cessive  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State  bare  taken  as  to  tbe  rights  and 
duties  of  uenirals  a  distinct  line  of 
their  own— notably  as  to  immunity  from 
capture  of  private  property  at  sea. 
But  for  many  reasons  an  invitation 
which  would  be  regarded  with  distrust 
If  it  came  from,  say,  Germany— which 
would  certainly  be  denounced  as  veil¬ 
ing  sinister  designs  if  it  proceeded  from 
England— may  be  accepted  when  the 
invitation  is  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  inexpedient 
to  meet  while  war  was  in  progress:  a 
useful  discussion  of  many  points,  and 
those  among  the  most  urgent  and  deli¬ 
cate,  would  be  out  of  tbe  question;  as 
well  might  one  calmly  consider  im¬ 
provements  in  the  structure  of  a  house 
while  it  was  on  fire.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  Japan  and  Russia  could  not 
attend;  their  presence  (if  conceivable) 
would  freeze  up  frank  debate;  and  reso¬ 
lutions  come  to  in  their  absence  might 
be  of  small  value.  Besides,  as  expe¬ 
rience  shows,  the  close  of  a  great  war 
is  favorable  to  tbe  adoption  of  new 
principles  and  tbe  introduction  of  new 
practices:  experience  has  accumulated; 
new  questions  are  propounded;  old 
solutions  have  been  found  faulty; 
new  spirit  enters  on  tbe  scene;  and  so 
the  Congresses  or  Conferences  of  1815 
(Vienjia),  1850  (Paris),  1874  (Brussels 
Conference  as  to  usages  of  war),  and 
1878  (Berlin),  Introdnced  great  changes 
In  International  law. 


The  precise  object  of  the  proposed 
Conference  has  not  yet  been  defined. 
“Our  efforts  should  take  shape,”  the 
President  said,  “in  pushing  forward  to 
completion  the  work  already  begun  at 
the  Hague,”  “Whatever  is  now  done 
should  appear,  not  as  something  diver¬ 
gent  therefrom,  but  as  a  continuation 
thereof.”  That  is  the  only  definite  an¬ 
nouncement.  In  the  final  “Act”  of  the 
Hague  Conference  six  wishes  for  tlie 
future  were  expressed:  (1)  The  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention;  (2)  that  “the 
questions  of  rights  and  duties  of  neu¬ 
trals  may  be  inserted  in  the  programme 
of  a  conference  in  the  near  future”; 
(3)  an  agreement,  if  possible,  as  to  the 
employment  of  new  types  of  guns;  (4) 
the  limitation  of  armed  forces;  (5)  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea; 
(G)  the  question  of  tbe  bombardment  of 
ports  and  towns.  Each  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  important.  The  first  need  take 
little  time.  Whether  the  third  and 
sixth  are  ripe  for  discussion  I  do  not 
know.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  fourth  proposal  would  not  fare 
much  better  at  a  Conference  held  this 
year  or  next  than  it  did  at  the  Hague. 
A  Conference  called  by  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  asked  to  consider  the  fifth  sug¬ 
gestion— the  proposal  for  Immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture. 
Tbe  President  by  his  Message  of  last 
December  showed  that  he  agreed  with 
his  predecessors  as  to  this  “humane  and 
beneficent  principle”;  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  passed  last  April  a  resolu¬ 
tion  In  favor  of  it.  Of  this  much  de¬ 
bated  question,  involving  so  many  con¬ 
siderations  of  policy  and  turning  on 
high  speculative  matters,  I  will  only 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  more 
and  more  the  interests  of  England  be¬ 
come  those  of  a  neutral  State,  and  that 
it  would  be  to  her  advantage  on  tbe 
whole  that  private  property  on  sea  were 
exempt  from  capture.  The  arguments 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  others  in  favor  of  this 
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course  have  been  greatly  strengtheued. 
For  us  the  capture  of  the  sea-borne 
property  of  other  countries  is  not  the 
weapon  of  offence  which  it  once  was, 
or  was  supposed  to  be.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  destruction  of  com¬ 
merce  at  sea  of  any  rival  could  deter¬ 
mine  in  our  favor  the  issue  of  a  war 
In  which  we  were  engaged;  while  the 
systematic  harrying  of  our  trade  might 
in  certain  circumstances  be  a  serious 
blow  to  England.  The  conditions 
under  which  a  maritime  war  would  in 
these  days  be  carried  on  by  or  against 
Engiand  do  not  resemble  those  existing 
when  she  was  supreme  at  sea;  on  the 
contrary,  as  Mr.  Hall  says. 

In  some  ways  they  are  startlingly  al¬ 
tered  for  the  worse,  and  In  none  is  it 
clear  that  they  are  bettered.  Her  prob¬ 
able  enemies  are  not  more  vulnerable 
than  before — perhaps  they  are  less  so — 
while  she  is  herself  far  more  open  to 
attacks  upon  her  trade,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  attack  may  be  grave.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is,  whether  we  like  to  face  It 
or  not,  that  in  a  purely  maritime  war 
England  can  reap  little  profit,  and 
might  find  ruin. 

And  all  this  is  seen  by  the  Jurists  of 
other  countries.  I  doubt  much  whether 
at  the  present  time  the  chief  maritime 
States  are  prepared  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posal  so  often  made  at  Washington. 

The  greatest  service  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  render  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  to  convoke  a  Con¬ 
ference  at  which  should  be  considered, 
as  far  as  time  permitted,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals.  It  would  be  the  first 
occasion  npon  which  their  side  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  importance  to  them  received 
full  attention.  Belligerents’  interests 
have  been  always  studied.  It  is  high 
time  that  those  of  neutrals  were 
equally  regarded.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  hope  that  at  any  one  Conference  a 
complete  code  of  neutrality  could  be 
framed;  in  view  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  Important  points,  the  time 


has  not  come  for  framing  any  complete 
statement  on  the  subject.  But  some 
questions  which  it  is  probably  danger¬ 
ous  to  leave  open  might  be  settled.  To 
many  the  interest  in  the  Conference 
arises  from  the  hope  that  the  claims  of 
neutrals  will  for  the  first  time  be  fairly 
and  fully  recognized.  For  them,  as  well 
as  for  belligerents,  some  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  of  supreme  moment  For  the 
first  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  be 
assumed  that,  peace  being  the  normal 
state  of  things,  it  lies  on  belligerents  to 
show  cause  why  their  requirements 
should  prevail,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
neutrals.  It  is  clear  that,  if  real  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  done,  there  most  be  a 
precise  statement  of  the  objects  and 
scope  of  the  Conference.  Upon  this 
may  depend  whether  certain  Powers 
will  enter  into  it.  The  choice  will  be 
particularly  diflicult  for  this  country. 
Are  we  to  decline,  as  in  1874  at  Brus¬ 
sels  and  in  1899  at  the  Hague,  to  Join 
in  a  discussion  of  maritime  rights?  It 
is  putting  the  same  question  in  another 
form  to  ask.  Are  we  prepared  to  uphold 
in  its  entirety  the  system  of  rules  which 
Lord  Stowell  expounded,  and  which  our 
navies  enforced  in  the  French  wars? 
And  so  we  face  the  question.  Are  our 
Interests  in  the  main  those  of  neutrals? 
These  are  the  initial  questions.  Ac¬ 
cording  as  we  answer  them  the  pro¬ 
jected  Conference  may  or  may  not 
prove  a  failure. 

In  deciding  as  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  one  fact  is  of  moment:  public 
opinion  on  the  Continent,  the  convic¬ 
tion  probably  of  the  bulk  of  those  who 
will  attend  any  Conference,  is  and  has 
been  that  the  present  maritime  law  is 
undnly  favorable  to  England,  and  that 
many  of  the  customs  or  rights  orig¬ 
inated  in  her  prolonged  naval  snpveni- 
acy.  In  every  country,  America  ex¬ 
cepted,  that  view,  expressed  by  Haute- 
fenille,  Oessner,  Duboc,  Dupuis,  and  a 
score  of  other  writers,  is  dominant  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of 
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the  representativee  of  Continental 
Btates  will  approach  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  discussed  in  that  spirit. 
And  yet  it  would  be  unfortunate,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  if  this  country,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudice  against  her  to  be  looked 
for  in  some  quarters,  were  to  hold 
aloof.  Only  let  us  not  enter  into  such 
a  Conference  until  we  know  what  we 
want,  what  we  are  prepared  to  concede, 
and  what  is,  on  full  consideration  of 
facts  as  they  stand  to-day,  vital  to 
oational  interests.  And  that  brings 
back  the  question.  Are  they,  on  the 
whole,  the  interests  of  a  neutral  State? 

Here  may  be  mentioned  some  matters 
as  to  which,  without  any  serious  sacri¬ 
fice  of  our  potential  efficiency  as  a 
maritime  Power,  peaceful  discussion 
wlil  be  useful.  One  of  these  is  the 
need  of  some  restriction  on  the  right  of 
search  in  the  interest  of  peace;  in  the 
enlightened  interest,  I  might  add,  of 
belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals.  We 
have  lately  seen  what  inconvenience 
may  be  caused  by  two  or  three  cruisers 
stationing  themselves  in  a  much  fre¬ 
quented  channel  and  holding  up  passing 
vessels.  Exercised  by  a  country  with  a 
large  fleet  at  its  command,  and  with 
cruisers  in  every  one  of  the  great  high¬ 
ways  and  at  all  the  gates  of  commerce, 
this  right  might  conceivably  become  an 
intoloable  nuisance.  The  conditions  of 
Intercourse  by  sea  have  wholly  changed 
since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  vessels 
which  were  then  overhauled  and  con¬ 
fiscated  were  generally  of  no  more  than 
200  or  300  tons.  The  articles  which 
were  seized  were  cheese,  barrels  of  tar, 
or  ships’  spars  or  masts.  A  treasure 
geJleon  from  Brazil  might  occasionally 
be  snapped  op.  A  rich  Indiaman  might 
fiill  a  prey  to  a  French  frigate  or  a 
privateer  from  St  Malo.  But  the 
Burooufs  and  Paul  Joneses  inflicted 
small  wounds.  They  did  not  sever  one 
of  th4  arteries  of  a  nation  or  cut  off 
a  limb;  the  existence  of  a  community 
was  not  put  in  Jeopardy  by  impeding 


the  importation  of  a  prime  necessary  of 
life.  Further— and  it  is  a  not  unim¬ 
portant  circumstance— when  private 
persons  were  ruined  by  the  capture  of 
their  property  the  community  might 
hear  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  a  very 
old  story.  Nowadays  the  vessels  which 
may  be  stopped  and  perhaps  confiscated 
may  be  of  several  thousand  tons 
burthen  and  of  the  value  of  half  a 
million.  To  overhaul  them,  if  ships’ 
papers  are  not  deemed  conclusive,  may 
take  hours;  to  bring  them  into  port 
may  be  seriously  to  interrupt  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  subjects  of  nations  with 
DO  concern  in  the  dispute;  to  stop  mail 
communication  and  disorganize  traffic; 
to  put  to  much,  it  may  be  irreparable, 
inconvenience  a  multitude  of  innocent 
persons.  Suppose  that  in  a  war  with 
Germany  we  were  freely  to  exercise 
this  right  of  search  against  every 
American  vessel  which  our  cruisers 
met;  what  must  be  the  result?  Our 
experience  in  South  African  waters 
suggests  the  answer.  There  is  force  in 
the  remarks  of  Admiral  R6velll6re:  “Le 
droit  de  fouiller  les  neutres  est  absolu- 
ment  incompatible  avec  les  besoins  de 
circulation  dee  neutres.  Le  droit  de 
visite  est  un  dernier  vestige  des  temps 
de  petite  Industrie.”^  Whether  in  these 
days  any  prudent  belligerent  dare 
exercise  persistently  the  right  of  search 
against  the  mercantile  marine  of  a 
powerful  neutral  is  questionable.  It 
might  mean  war;  its  free  exercise  did 
mean  that,  and  no  less,  in  the  past; 
and  the  peril  is  much  greater  in  these 
days  when  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
traffic  by  sea  is  of  vital  consequence  to 
nations.  The  working  plant  of  the 
modern  civilized  world  includes  mall 
steamers,  cargo  boats  conveying  food 
or  raw  materials,  and  telegraph  cables. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  power¬ 
ful  neutrals  will  submit  to  this  machin¬ 
ery  being  broken  up  and  thrir  indus- 

i  “Joarnal  Sum  BoonomlitM,”  Septambw  1004. 
p.  SOS. 
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tries  dislocated,  in  order  that  the  ring 
may  be  kept  clear  for  the  combatants, 
and  the  game  of  war  be  piayed  out  in 
the  old  way. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  Con¬ 
ference  called  by  statesmen  would  dis¬ 
cuss  visionary  suggestions  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  search,  though 
probably  its  value  as  a  weapon  to 
belligerents  has  been  much  overrated. 
But  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  plan  might  not  be  devised  by 
which  shipowners  who  do  not  wish  to 
carry  contraband— and  those  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  business 
are  perhaps  not  the  majority— could  ob¬ 
tain  practical  immunity  from  search. 
Among  the  schemes  which  have  been 
suggested  are  these:  The  issuing  at 
the  port  of  shipment  of  a  certificate  by 
the  Consul  of  a  belligerent  which  would 
be  deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  cargo;  immunity,  at  all  events, 
for  mail  steamers  provided  with  such 
a  certificate;  immunity  of  mall  bags 
from  examination— an  immunity  which 
would  rarely  be  seriously  injurious  to 
the  belligerent;  international  agree¬ 
ments  not  to  exercise  the  right  of 
search  except  within  certain  areas  In 
waters  adjacent  to  ports  of  belligerents. 
The  practical  objections  to  one  and  all 
of  these  suggestions  are  pretty  obvious, 
and  their  shortcomings  not  a  few.  Even 
if  they  were  adopted  they  would  not 
remove  some  of  the  inconveniences 
which  shipowners  now  experience. 
Still  it  might  be  worth  while  to  exam¬ 
ine  these  and  other  suggestions  for 
restricting  the  exercise  of  a  right  which 
rarely  falls  to  exasperate  neutrals. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  Is 
the  sinking  of  neutral  ships  carrying 
alleged  contraband.  Hitherto  in  this 
country  and  in  most  others  it  has  been 
understood  that,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Dr.  Lushlngton  in  the  Leucade: 

■  When  a  vessel  under  neutral  colors 
is  delayed,  she  has  the  right  to  be 


brought  to  adjudication,  according  to 
the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  in  the 
Prize  Court;  and  it  is  the  very  first 
duty  of  the  captors  to  bring  it  in  if 
it  IS  practicable.  .  .  .  The  general 
rule  is  that  If  a  ship  under  neutral 
colors  be  not  brought  to  a  competent 
court  for  adjudication  the  claimants 
are,  as  against  the  captors,  entitled  to 
costs  and  damages. 

That  is  the  rule  expressed  with  some 
ambiguity  and  reservation  by  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  Felicity.  It  is  also  the 
rule  of  plain  justice.  But  it  is  to  be 
owned  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
tendency  In  the  past  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  to  the  interests  of  the  belligerent, 
certain  writers  seem  to  countenance  de¬ 
struction  of  neutral  property  when  it  is 
very  convenient  to  him.  No  high- 
spirited  or  self-respecting  nation  could 
submit  to  such  indignity;  and  the 
sooner  there  is  a  universally  recognized 
rule  on  this  matter  the  better  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  about  the 
necessity  of  defining  contraband  and 
the  perplexity  of  shipowners  on  the 
subject  I  am  not  very  hopeful  that  a 
Conference  will  wholly  remove  the 
difficulties  which  always  arise  as  to 
this.  There  is  the  fact  that  there  pre¬ 
vail  radically  different  opinions;  end 
unfortunately  these  opinions  have  be¬ 
come  identified  with  the  supposed  in¬ 
terests  of  particular  nations.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  to  prevent  indefinite¬ 
ness  on  this  subject.  Among  the  un¬ 
tenable  proposals  in  the  field  is  that 
of  doing  away  with  accidental  contra¬ 
band.  Any  attempt  to  frame  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  list  of  articles  of  contraband  or  to 
eliminate  altogether  accidental  contra¬ 
band  is  sure  to  be  disppointing.  It  im¬ 
plies  an  impossible  degree  of  foresight; 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  articles  which 
if  sent  to  one  destination  may  be  of 
no  use  except  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
commerce  may  be  of  great  value  to  an 
army  or  a  fieet  if  they  reach  another. 
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So  varioas  are  the  circumstances  of 
warfare  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to 
predetermine,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
what  may  be  of  capital  importance  to 
a  belligerent.  One  alleviation  of  the 
inconvenience  flowing  from  the  present 
sj’stem  may  be  suggested:  a  freer, 
fairer  use  by  the  captor  of  pre-emption; 
a  further  extension  of  what  was  a 
humane  accretion  on  the  old  system; 
compensation  for  seizing  a  neutral’s 
goods  alleged  to  be  contraband,  not  on 
an  artificially  low  and  inadequate  scale, 
as  given  now,  but  awarded  with  a 
liberal  band,  as  due  to  one  whose  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  forcibly  seized.*  I  touch 
here  a  matter  of  wide  significance. 
The  creation  of  a  tribunal  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  both  belligerents  and  neu¬ 
trals,  to  decide  claims  by  the  latter  for 
damages,  is  much  needed,  not  only  as 
to  pre-emption,  but  as  to  cases  of  un¬ 
lawful  capture.  A  Prize  Court  of  the 
belligerent  State  is  not  the  tribunal  to 
assess  the  Injury  which  a  belligerent 
has  inflicted. 

A  point  of  importance  which  might 
be  cleared  up  without  much  difficulty  Is 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  right  of 
belligerent  vessels  of  war  in  neutral 
>ports,  the  supply  to  them  of  coal  and 
provisions,  and  the  carrying  out  of  re¬ 
pairs,  The  matter  was  little  regarded 
until  the  English  Government,  com¬ 
pelled  by  tbe  operations  of  the  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
to  consider  the  matter,  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  colonial  Governors 
regulations  which  have  been  generally 
followed.  In  the  discussion  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  tbe  Russian  vessels,  the 
Diana  at  Saigon  and  the  Askold  at 
Shanghai,  it  has  appeared  that  there  Is 
■till  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  on  tbe 

*  After  referring  to  the  "more  mitigated 
prartioe  of  pre-emption,"  Lord  Stoirell  remarks 
In  ooe  ease:  "I  hare  nerer  nndetatood  that  on 
tbe  aide  of  tbe  beUlgereot  this  claim  goes  beyond 
tbe  ease  of  cargo  arowedly  bound  to  tbe  enemy’s 
pert  or  snspectrd  on  jest  gronnde  to  bare  a  eon- 
SHlad  destine tkm  of  that  kind;  or  that  on  the 


point.  Our  rule  on  tbe  matter  is  tolera¬ 
bly  clear,  but  it  appears  to  differ  from 
that  recognized  by  France,  which  fixes 
no  definite  time  for  a  belligerent  vessel 
remaining  in  neutral  ports.  Much  is  to 
be  said  for  the  opinion  that  such  a 
vessel  taking  refuge  in  a  neutral  port, 
to  escape  pursuit  or  by  reason  of  being 
disabled  so  as  to  continue  her  voyage, 
should  remain  interned  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  That  agrees  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  observed  In  land  warfare.  It  was 
recently  followed  in  Chinese  ports.  It 
has  much  to  recommend  it;  and  it 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  general 
acceptance. 

Hitherto  this  matter  has  been  looked 
at  almost  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  belligerent.  There  has 
been  solicitude  on  tbe  part  of  neutrals 
not  to  give  him  cause  of  complaint  by 
allowing  the  territory  of  the  former  to 
be  used  as  a  base  of  operations  or  the 
place  from  which  an  enemy  draws  bis 
resources  and  supplies.  In  the  course 
of  this  war  it  has  been  shown  that 
neutrals  may  be  well  advised  In  seeing 
that  facilities  for  coaling  and  refitting 
are  not  used  to  their  disadvantage.  To 
refuse  supplies  altogether  would  be  to 
break  a  well-settled  custom,  and 
might  produce  consequences  revolting 
to  humanity;  it  would  be  particularly 
offensive  to  States  with  no  colonies. 
On  tbe  other  hand  it  is  absurd— it  is 
an  abuse  of  hospitality— that  vessels 
should  be  free  to  coal  at  English  ports 
and  then  to  sail  out  and  overhaul,  con¬ 
fiscate,  or  detain  English  vessels.  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  supplies  should 
be  granted,  such  repairs  be  made,  only 
on  condition  that  the  belligerent 
promised  to  allow  tbe  vessels  of  the 
State  whose  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed 

•M«  of  tbo  ncotrol  tbo  Mmo  exact  compeni 
tloo  la  to  he  expected  which  he  might  hare  de¬ 
manded  fmn  the  enemy  In  hla  own  port.  .  .  . 
Certainly  Ike  capturing  nation  doea  not  always 
take  tbe  eargoee  on  tbe  aame  terma  on  whlcb 
an  enemy  wonld  be  content  to  pnrehaae  tbem.** 
—■‘Tbo  Baabet,"  2  a  Rob.  pp.  182,  ISS. 
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to  be  undisturbed  within  certain  limits 
or  within  a  certain  period— say,  in  the 
case  of  supply  of  coals,  within  such 
time  as  the  supply  of  coal  will  normally 
suffice.  As  Professor  Westlake  has 
well  said,  “the  preservation  of  her 
commerce  from  auy  impairment  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  Great  Britain  as 
tile  retention  of  Manchuria  is  to  Rus¬ 
sia.” 

While  Prize  Courts  are  constituted  as 
they  now  are— composed  of  Judges  with 
commissions  from  a  belligerent  Govern¬ 
ment  and  sitting  in  the  territory  of  the 
belligerent— neutrals  will  have  cause  to 
complain.  The  constitution  of  such 
courts  has  been  condemned  by  almost 
every  writer  from  the  time  of  Galiani 
to  our  own.  Of  the  many  proposals 
of  amendment  all  agree  in  suggesting 
the  removal  of  the  anomaly  of  a  purely 
belligerent  court  determining  neutrals’ 
rights.  One  of  the  most  reasonable  of 
the  suggested  amendments  Is  that 
made  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  which  has  worked  out  with  much 
care  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
an  international  tribunal  upon  which 
neutral  States  are  represented. 

Another  matter,  subsidiary,  it  is 
true,  but  not  unimportant,  may  one  day 
have  to  be  considered.  There  is  need 
of  a  free  examination  of  a  mass  of 
traditional  rules  or  customs  which 
operate  harshly  against  neutrals,  and 
certain,  if  they  were  ever  put  Into 
operation  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  re¬ 
sented.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
rules  affecting  the  sale  of  ships  or  goods 
during  war.  In  time  of  peace  people 
may  agree  that  the  property  in  such, 
whether  on  land  or  on  water,  whether 
stationary  or  in  transit,  may  pass  at 
any  moment.  True,  the  municipal  law 
may  require  formalities  as  a  condition 
of  valid  transfer;  these  complied  with, 

*  See  Amoald  on  '‘Marine  Inanranoe,”  7tb  ed., 
B.  600,  and  ‘‘Wheaton,”  4th  ed.,  p.  00,  as  to 
BnalUh  and  Amertoan  mie.  A  similar  doctrine 
preralls  as  to  mortsages.  As  to  the  French 
Jnriapmdence,  which  apparently  followa  the  old 


the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  broad¬ 
ly  stated,  governs  the  transaction.  In 
a  time  of  war  neutrals  supplying  bellig¬ 
erents  with  goods  (I  exclude  for  the 
moment  contraband)  might  and  often 
do  agree  that  the  property  in  them 
should  not  pass,  that  the  risk  should 
be  the  seller’s,  until  they  reach  a 
belligerent  port.  Or  belligerents  who 
own  ships  might  and  often  do  when 
war  breaks  out  dispose  of  such  as  are 
at  sea  to  neutral  owners.  Examined 
in  a  court  of  law,  such  transactions 
would  indeed  be  viewed  with  suspicion; 
the  strict  observance  of  obligatory 
forms  would  suggest  some  unavowed 
design  or  some  secret  trust.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  the  parties  meant  what  they  said 
-if  there  was  a  real,  not  a  formal, 
gale— their  acts  would  stand.  But  this 
would  not  do  for  a  belligerent,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way;  in 
some  Prize  Courts  a  different  rule  is 
introduced;  a  transaction  is  declared  to 
be  “fraudulent”  which  may  in  good 
sense  and  morals  not  be  fraudulent; 
the  intention  of  the  parties  may  be 
disregarded— and  why?  Because  other¬ 
wise,  as  is  cynically  remarked,  the 
belligerent  would  have  little  to  seize— 
the  wolf  would  have  nothing  to  pick  up 
If  the  sheepfold  might  be  closed,*  Our 
courts  have  adopted  a  somewhat  more 
liberal  principle,  though,  considering 
the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  a 
neutral  claimant  proving  his  case,  the 
concession  does  not  in  practice  amount 
to  much.  I  note  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  lately  de¬ 
clined  to  follow  the  old  rule.*  It  Is 
possible  that  most  civilized  countries 
would  do  the  same.  But  it  is  scarcely 
gafe  to  leave  tbe  matter  in  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  some  Conference  there  will  be 
a  united  condemnation  of  the  old  form 

rale,  Daboe  sa  ‘‘Ls  Droit  ds  Ttslte.”  83,  saA 
Dupuis,  ‘‘Ls  Droit  de  Is  Onerrt  Harltlins,”  p, 
117. 

«  See  176  D.8.  566. 
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of  the  rule— “the  reeult,"  to  quote  an 
American  Judge,  “of  political  expe¬ 
diency,  and  as  evincing  a  determination 
in  the  British  Councils  to  destroy  all 
commerce  with  their  enemy  rather  than 
as  roles  of  international  law’’— and  that 
in  future  the  validity  of  such  trans¬ 
fers  will  be  always  a  question  of  fact 
to  be  decided  without  any  bias  either 
way,  suspicion  and  presumption  not  be¬ 
ing  substitute  for  proof. 

Many  other  questions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  nentrals  are  ripe  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  such,  for  example,  as  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  belligerents  may  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  use  of  wireless  telegra¬ 
phy  by  neutrals  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Tb*  NliMtemtb  CSintiuv  mml  After. 


scene  of  warlike  operations.  What  is 
urgent  seems  to  be  a  full  consideration 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals;  a 
Conference  of  a  kind  hitherto  un¬ 
known;  one  in  which  for  the  first  time 
the  neutral  side  of  the  questions  above 
mentioned  should  be  stated  and  should 
receive  due  weight,  and  concerted 
measures  be  taken  to  see  that  neutrals’ 
interests  are  respected,  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  peace  as  well  as  those  of  war 
recognised.  Such  a  Conference  might 
leave  many  matteia  untouched  or  un¬ 
settled,  and  yet  give  the  world  by 
peaceable  discussion  more  tlian  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  the  past  ever 
promised. 

John  Macdonell. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  IV. 

THE  PATH  IN  THE  EAST  IS  STRANGE. 


Tinkoto,  September. 

The  Foreigner  was  unutterably  bored. 
Only  those  who  have  to  attend  similar 
functions,  buttoned  up  to  the  neck  in 
an  absurd  tunic  in  artificially  heated 
salons,  can  realize  the  boredom  bred 
of  a  succession  of  diplomatic  soirees. 
The  Foreigner  was  bored.  He  had 
nodded  to  the  men  he  knew  from  his 
Embassy,  bad  bowed  himself  low  in 
answer  to  the  courteous  salutations  of 
other  foreign  mocking-birds  like  unto 
himself,  bad  kissed  the  tips  of  ^he  fin¬ 
gers  of  perhaps  two  smiling  dames,  and 
had  settled  himself  to  lean  on  the  bol- 
.  ostrade  until  the  season  might  be  seem¬ 
ly  for  him  to  slip  down  the  grand  stair¬ 
way  into  the  cool  outside.  The  chatter 
of  feminine  voices,  the  flashing  of 
dazzling  Jewellery,  the  nodding  ai¬ 
grettes,  the  electro-plated  magnificence 
of  waist-laced  cavaliers  interested  him 
no  more.  The  panoply  of  peace.  He 
gazed  at  the  stream  of  smiling  faces  as 
they  moved  past  him.  There  was  not 


one  that  interested  him.  He  fell 
musing  to  himself.  Was  it  a  diplomatic 
reception,  was  it  a  carnival,  or  wns 
it  a  corroboree—the  modern  development 
of  those  orgies  the  description  of  which 
bad  fascinated  him  in  perusal  when  a 
boy?  There  was  a  temporary  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd.  An  archduke  or  a 
princess  was  passing,  and  the  ushers 
divided  the  crowd  of  gilded  guests  to 
make  a  passage.  As  the  way  opened 
the  Foreigner  caught  sight  of  a  face 
on  the  far  side  of  the  salon  which 
seemed  to  reflect  the  very  thoughts  that 
were  passing  through  bis  own  mind. 
A  little  swarthy  face.  A  face  which, 
in  spite  of  the  low  forehead,  beady 
black  eyes,  and  Mongolian  bluntness, 
was  full  of  intelligence.  At  the  moment 
cjmlcal  intelligence.  The  dwarfish 
body  which  supported  the  bead  was 
clothed  in  an  unobtrusive  uniform,  and 
the  long  Ingenious  fingers  of  the  yellow 
hands  were  playing  nervously  with  a 
plumed  shako.  An  impulse  seized  the 
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Forelgaer,  and  be  walked  across  the 
room.  Though  he  bad  not  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  little  yellow  soldier 
standing  agrainst  the  salon  wall,  with 
bis  shoulder  scarce  reaching  to  the 
dado,  yet  he  knew  him  to  be  an  extra- 
attacb6  to  the  Japanese  Legation,  and 
his  own  thoughts  seemed  to  be  so  ac¬ 
curately  reflected  in  the  expression  on 
the  stranger’s  face  that  the  Foreigner 
was  drawn  towards  him. 

At  the  first  salutation  the  diminutive 
attach^  started  visibly,  and,  taken  un¬ 
awares,  bowed  deeply  and  apologeti¬ 
cally,  as  is  the  custom  of  bis  people. 
The  Foreigner  uttered  a  few  common¬ 
places  in  the  diplomatic  tongue,  which 
resulted  in  more  nervous  agitation  of 
the  shako.  It  was  evident  that  the 
little  man  did  not  understand.  He 
glanced  furtively  up  into  the  bigger 
man’s  face,  smiled  inanely,  and  drew 
in  his  breath  between  bis  teeth.  The 
Foreigner  tried  English  and  German 
in  turn,  but  their  use  elicited  no  reply 
beyond  the  deliberately  sucked-in 
breath.  An  awkward  silence,  and  then 
the  little  attacbd  thrust  bis  hand  in  his 
breast-pocket  and  produced  a  card. 
This  was  handed  to  the  Foreigner  with 
a  courtly  bow.  It  read— 

Lieutenant  H.  Kamimoto, 

Imperial  Japanese  Army. 

The  Foreigner  bowed,  shook  bands 
with  his  tiny  acquaintance,  and  then, 
the  time  being  propitious,  passed  out 
Into  the  cool  of  night,  hailed  a  fiacre, 
and  drove  home.  The  little  olive  face 
remained  In  bis  mind,  the  cynicism  and 
cunning  in  it  when  he  had  first  seen  it, 
the  instant  change  to  apologetic  cour¬ 
tesy,  as  soon  as  he  spoke,  and  the  depth 
of  intelligence  contained  in  the  eyes, 
which  for  the  rest  had  an  almost 
brutal  setting. 


Three  years  later  the  Foreigner  found 
himself  among  the  guests  at  a  mid¬ 
summer  party.  After  the  usual  com¬ 


pliments,  he  accompanied  bis  hostess 
into  the  garden,  where  the  younger 
folk  were  disporting  themselves  upon 
the  tennis-courts.  For  a  moment  the 
Foreigner  was  left  alone  to  watch  the 
play.  A  lithe  little  figure  in  flannels 
was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  game. 
Few  could  persevere  against  his  re¬ 
turns,  none  place  a  ball  beyond  his 
reach.  His  play  was  an  exhibition  of 
marvellous  skill,  the  subtle  strength  of 
controlled  energy. 

“Who  is  your  dark  little  Raven- 
shaw?’’  asked  the  Foreigner  as  he  re¬ 
joined  his  hostess. 

“That  is  Mr.  Kamimoto,  a  Cambridge 
friend  of  George’s.  He  is  a  Japanese; 
doesn’t  he  play  a  splendid  game,  and 
such  a  funny  little  fellow  too?’’ 

Kamimoto  and  the  mental  vision  of 
the  Foreigner  went  back  to  the  little 
apologetic  figure  with  nervous  fingers 
playing  round  the  edge  of  a  full-dress 
shako. 

The  set  was  over,  and  when  the  con¬ 
gratulations  had  lulled  the  Foreigner 
had  a  look  at  the  little  olive  face.  It 
was  the  same,  only  the  cynical  sug¬ 
gestion  of  superiority  had  gone  out  of 
it  The  infinite  courtesy  remained. 
Presently  the  Foreigner  was  able  to 
step  to  the  little  man’s  side.  He  put 
out  bis  band  to  him. 

“Have  we  not  met  before?” 

A  smile  flickered  under  the  stiff  little 
impertinence  of  a  moustache,  and  the 
answer  came  in  perfect  English. 

“You  have  often  called  at  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Legation:  perhaps  yon  have  seen 
me  there.” 

“No;  Paris,  I  think!” 

The  breath  was  drawn  in  between  the 
closed  teeth.  “You  are,  I  think,  mis¬ 
taken.  We  Japanese  are  so  much 
alike.  I  have  never  been  in  Paria” 
This  answer  given,  the  little  man  gave 
the  Foreigner  a  signal  glance  which 
he  understood.  A  soldier’s  free¬ 
masonry.  The  Foreigner  understood, 
and  as  be  moved  away,  he  noticed  that 
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though  the  little  attach^  appeared 
quite  at  ease  with  the  men,  yet  he  was 
awkward  iu  his  courtesy  to  the 
daughters  of  the  house  who  flitted 
rouud  him  with  refreshments.  Tlie 
Foreigner's  interests  were  aroused.  He 
would  cultivate  this  little  oddity,  who 
was  an  attach^  to  a  legation  one  year 
and  a  Cambridge  undergraduate  the 
next,  and  who  politely  denied  past  ac¬ 
quaintances.  The  Foreigner  moved 
aside  to  do  his  duty  by  his  hostess  and 
her  daugliters.  and  wherever  he  turned 
he  noticed  that  the  olive  tennis-player 
was  observing  him. 

Later  iu  the  evening,  when  the  guests 
were  retiring  early  in  anticipation  of  a 
long  day's  boating  picnic  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  the  Foreigner  found  little  Kam- 
imoto  at  his  elbow.  “May  I  come  to 
your  room  and  talk  to  you  a  little  be¬ 
fore  we  turn  In?” 

“Certainly,  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased.”  was  the  Foreigner’s  answer. 
Five  minutes  later  they  were  seated  on 
a  sofa  iu  the  Foreigner's  bedroom. 

“Weil,  my  student-militant,  explain  it 
all.  Wliat  is  the  reason  of  the  present 
masquerade?”  and  the  Foreigner 
greeted  the  little  attach^  with  a  genial 
slap  on  the  knee. 

The  breath  was  drawn  in  again.  It 
naight  have  been  that  the  familiarity 
was  resented,  or— and  this  is  more 
probable— it  gave  the  speaker  an  extra 
second  to  debate  his  answer. 

“It  menus  that  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  England  are  suitable  to 
the  improvement  of  my  mind!” 

“But  such  improvement  as  you  desire 
is  surely  not  amongst  schoolboys— the 
military  academy  and  college  are 
surely  more  in  your  particular  Hue? 
Remember  there  was  a  first  lieutenant’s 
braid  on  that  shako  in  Paris.” 

The  smile,  which  Immediately  drives 
out  the  unintelligent  look  from  the 
evera,ge  Japanese  face,  flickered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  attach^  an¬ 
swered.  “You  are  very  clever  to  re¬ 


member  that.  But  you  know  that  your 
military  institutions  are  closed  to 
me.” 

“My  dear  sir,  you  can  go  and  see 
them  any  day  you  like.  I  can  arrange 

_ j” 

“You  are  very  good,  and  I  thank  you, 
but  you  couldn’t  arrange  for  me  to  be¬ 
come  an  inmate— a  cadet,  fellow  of 
your  cadets.  I  expect  that  I  know 
all  that  could  be  learned  through  the 
‘open  door.’  It  is  the  shut  door  that 
1  must  study.” 

“But  being  a  soldier— why  try  the 
Universities?  In  their  educational  at¬ 
tainments  they  profess  to  despise  us. 
We  are  to  them  no  more  than  the  blue- 
bloused  butcher— a  very  necessary  evil, 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  life— 
saLiried  assassins!” 

“But  you  draw  your  offlcers  from  the 
same  class  as  Alls  your  Universities. 
You  even  have  University  candidates. 
It  is  not  the  system  so  much  as  the 
man  that  I  desire  to  know.” 

•'To  what  end?” 

“There  is  only  one  end  for  us  Japan¬ 
ese:  that  is  the  service  of  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  at  Cam- 
briuge?” 

“Two  years:  my  period  there  is  now 
finished.  I  seek  a  new  field  f’ 

“And  that  is - ?” 

“The  reason  of  my  coming  to  see  you 
In  your  room  to-night!” 

There  was  a  pause:  the  Foreigner 
looked  earnestly  at  ids  little  compan¬ 
ion.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  work¬ 
ing  upon  some  line,  and  the  Foreigner 
was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  line 
was  unmasked. 

“Anything  I  can  do!”  was  tamely  In¬ 
terpolated. 

“You  can  supply  what  I  most  want,— 
I  wish  to  see  the  life  of  your  people 
as  you  see  it.” 

“Certainly;  if  you  will  revert  to  your 
military  rank,  I  will  have  you  put  up 
for  my  clubf’ 
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Kamimoto  shook  bis  head.  “I  have 
already  received  that  honor.  As  far 
as  your  ‘open  door*  is  concerned  I 
know  most  things.  I  have  moved 
about  your  service  clubs,  meeting  with 
courtesy  on  every  band.  The  courtesy 
that  chills,  that  brackets  one  in  the 
estimation  of  your  countrymen  with  a 
little  piece  of  lacquer.  I  am  interesting 
because  I  am  Japanese  and  small  of 
stature.  Finding  no  sympathy  among 
the  Englishmen  of  my  own  calling,  I 
tried  the  women.  What  was  open  to 
me?  The  women  of  the  streets. 
There  was  nothing  there.  Then  I 
tried  your  colleges.  Perhaps  that  was 
better;  but  your  young  men  are  such 
children.  One  tires  of  them.  And  even 
tliough  I  can  equal  them  in  all  their 
games,  and  maybe  pass  them  in  their 
work,  yet  I  am  to  them  the  little  piece 
of  bric-a-brac  still.” 

The  Foreigner  leaned  back  in  bis 
chair  and  smiled.  The  line  was  un¬ 
masking  Itself.  “Surely  you  are  not 
auffering  under  the  lash  of  forced  ab¬ 
negation:  is  not  humility  the  soul  of  the 
Japanese  nation— the  ethics  of  Bush¬ 
ido?” 

“Bushido?”— and  the  little  man’s  eyes 
sparkled  like  coals  of  Are.  “Do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  Bushido  in  Eng¬ 
lish?  It  is  ‘bosh.’  The  fanciful  hallu¬ 
cination  of  some  countryman  of  yours, 
who,  living  amongst  us.  has  sunk  his 
nationality,— which  is  his  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion— ids  reason.  This  brush-busi¬ 
ness  in  cheap-colored  virtue  is  as  pain¬ 
ful  to  us  as  the  patronizing  tolerance 
which  classifies  us  as  children.  Only 
let  me  know  you.  and  1  will  disabuse 
jour  mind  of  the  mauy  Japanese  fables 
which  pervert  the  understanding  of  the 
Western  world.  If  all  our  antiquaries 
were  not  foreigners,  this  load  of  libel 
would  not  have  been  added  to  the  bur- 
■den  which  my  country  has  to  l>ear.” 
The  line  was  now  unmasked,  and  from 
that  day  there  sprang  up  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  soldier  a  friend¬ 


ship  which  ripened  into  affection  as 
months  cemented  the  acquaintance. 

Kamimoto  was  sitting  in  the  For¬ 
eigner's  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street.  It 
was  not  the  same  Kamimoto  we  bad 
known  a  year  before.  In  rank,  in 
stature,  in  dress  even,  it  was  the  same 
man.  But  in  expression  of  face  it  was 
another.  The  face  was  the  true  type 
of  the  Japanese  Samurai  aristocrat,  but 
It  was  the  face  of  the  Japanese  aristo¬ 
crat  who  had  conquered  the  mysteries 
of  the  West. 

Kamimoto  blew  the  ash  off  the  end 
of  bis  cigar  before  he  answered  the 
question  which  the  Foreigner  bad  put 
to  him.  Then  be  answered  In  that 
grave  manner  which  characterized  his 
more  thoughtful  conversation.  “You 
are  in  error.  If  you  consider  that  our 
national  morality  as  tj’pified  by  our 
diplomatic  morality  is  based  upon  or 
even  infiuenced  by  the  old  Bushido 
doctrines,  then  you  pay  a  poor  com¬ 
pliment  to  those  doctrines,  and  upset 
the  labored  calculations  of  those  for¬ 
eigners  who  find  in  a  fashionable 
idiosyncrasy  of  a  past  age  an  ideal 
standard  for  modern  moulding.  Don’t 
be  gulled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  fanati¬ 
cal  savants.  Tliere  is  one  creed  which 
rules  all  Japanese  public  morality. 
Balance  the  cliances,  and  then  pursue 
the  wisest  course.  All  conditions  must 
be  subservient  to  the  means  by  which 
you  attain  and  maintain  the  wisest 
course.  Take  for  instance  our  alliance 
with  you.  You  and  I  have  split  a 
bottle  over  this  diplomatic  issue.  la 
common  with  the  beetles  that  crawl, 
you  believe  that  we  have  both  served 
our  own  ends  by  this  diplomatic  stroke. 
What  your  aims  are  I  suppose  only 
your  diplomats  know;  what  arc  the 
aims  of  Japan  every  Japanese  knows. 
Tills  alliance,  for  tlie  nonce,  was.  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  the  wisest  course, 
for  it  was  the  only  course.  But  It  Is 
not  what  we  desired  most  You  come 
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out  of  If  as  fiir  as  we  are  concerned 
as  a  Hobson’s  choice.  It  would  hare 
suited  us  better  to  have  effected  the 
alliance  with  Russia  which  Ito  failed 
to  negotiate.  This  alliance  would  have 
been  offensive  against  you.  Having 
with  Russia’s  aid  destroyed  your  power 
in  the  Far  East,  we  could  have  dealt 
with  Russia  In  our  own  time.  We  do 
not  fear  Russia,  and  we  have  cause 
for  our  confidence.  This  latter  will 
soon  be  brought  home  to  you  as  the 
outcome  of  this  new  alliance,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  heralded 
by  you  as  a  guarantee  for  the  peace 
of  the  East  in  the  immediate  future. 
Are  you  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  our 
aspirations  to  blot  you  out,  our  main 
menace  in  the  Far  East,  failed  through 
Russia’s  rapacity.  Well,  her  blood  be 
upoin  her  own  head;  but  we  all  wish  It 
had  been  the  other  way.  Come,  let 
us  drink  another  bottle  to  the  alliance, 
and  ‘our  enemies  our  friends.’  ” 

“1  wish  you  would  not  talk  such 
nonsense  In  such  a  serious  tone;  you 
almost  make  me  believe  that  you  mean 
what  you  are  saying!” 

A  smile  dickered  across  Kamimoto’s 
face.  ‘‘In  which  you  have  the  true 
diplomatic  force.  That  is  one  thing 
you  Englishmen  cannot  teach  us.  You 
can  teach  us  how  to  build  ships  and 
guns,  to  make  armor-plate  and  gas- 
engines,  but  you  can  teach  us  nothing 
in  diplomacy.  The  pop  of  that  cork 
proves  It.  We  will  drink  to  our  al¬ 
liance,  with  three  times  threer’ 


The  world  has  revolved  for  another 
year.  The  Foreigner’s  headquarters 
were  now  at  Tientsin.  His  country  had 
required  his  services  in  the  field  for 
Military  Intelligence  which  North 
China  had  opened  up.  Trouble  was  in 
the  air,  and  an  aneemic  Cabinet  was 
now  In  terror  lest  the  diplomatic  stroke 
whlc)i  eighteen  months  ago  it  had 
vaunted  as  a  peace-ensuring  measure 
should  prove  diametrically  the  opposite. 


The  Foreigner,  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
duties,  found  himself  at  Port  Arthur. 
His  mission  was  that  of  a  coal-con¬ 
tractor,  his  bearing  that  of  a  British 
officer.  His  disguise  would  not  have 
deceived  an  Englishman,  therefore  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  Interfered  with 
meant  that  the  police  had  already 
sampled  him  and  found  him  harmless. 
The  Foreigner  felt  that  his  chin  was 
rough,  so  he  turned  into  the  first  hair¬ 
dresser’s  that  the  highway  presented, 
which  looked  both  respectable  and 
clean.  It  was  a  Japanese  institution. 
The  majority  of  petty  industries  on  the 
Russian-Manchurian  seaboard  are 
Japanese.  The  Foreigner  looked  for  a 
chair.  For  the  moment  there  was  none. 
Four  Russian  officers  from  the  garrison 
were  filling  heavily  all  the  available 
space.  The  Foreigner  knew  sufficient 
Russian  to  warrant  his  being  dis¬ 
covered  as  an  Englishman  If  he  at-* 
tempted  to  speak  it  in  Port  Arthur. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  the  Russian  officers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  professional  duties.  It 
seemed  that  this  hairdresser’s  was  a 
sort  of  morning  club-house.  Vodka  and 
beer  could  be  served  from  an 
auberge  next  door.  In  due  course  tha 
Foreigner  took  his  place  in  the  chair. 
One  look  in  the  cheval-glass,  and  in 
his  agitation  he  nearly  Jumped  out  of 
the  seat.  There  behind  him,  lather 
and  brush  in  hand,  and  a  spotless  apron 
round  his  waist,  stood  Kamimoto. 
‘‘Shave  or  hair  cut,  sir?” 

The  Foreigner  composed  himself  in 
a  moment,  and  settled  back  In  his  chair. 
He  was  reflecting.  Kamimoto’s  ques¬ 
tion  had  shown  him  that,  though  he 
was  himself  masquerading  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  coal-merchant.  It  was  patent  to 
all  that  he  was  British;  while  here 
stood  his  Japanese  prototype,  a  perfect 
barber,  reading  the  minds  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  officers  from  morning  till  night. 
The  barber’s  words  came  back  to  him. 
’’You  can  teach  us  how  to  make  armor- 
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plate  and  gas-engines,  but  you  can 
teach  us  nothing  in  diplomacy!” 

As  Kaminioto  handed  the  P'oreigner 
a  towel  he  said,  ”lf  you  are  staying  in 
the  hotel,  I  can  come  and  shave  you 
before  breakfast.  Very  good,  sir,  what 
number— 23— very  good.  7  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.  Good  morning,  sir— thank 
you!” 

The  Foreigner  left  marvelling  greatly. 

Tlie  Foreigner  was  again  desperately 
bored.  His  Government,  seeing  that 
be  had  knowledge  of  Russia  and  Rus¬ 
sia  n  Manchuria,  had  selected  him  to 
represent  them  with  the  Japanese 
Army.  He,  with  some  tifteeu  other  for¬ 
eigners,  as  weary  of  life  as  himself, 
bad  now  been  with  the  Japanese  Army 
the  matter  of  a  month  or  so.  Courteous 
discourtesy  hedged  them  in  on  every 
side.  They  were  within  sight  of  every¬ 
thing  that  they  came  to  see,  yet  they 
saw  nothing.  Everything  had  to  be 
done  by  rule.  On  the  march  the 
horses  must  proceed  at  a  walk,  and 
no  foreigner  might  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  Intel  preter  told  off  to  dry-nurse  him. 
For  three  long  hot  desperate  weeks 
they  had  been  confined  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  filthy  Manchurian  town. 
Many  of  the  number  were  down  with 
abdominal  complaints  bred  of  bad  feed¬ 
ing,  want  of  exercise,  and  mental  an¬ 
noyance.  Yet  the  Japanese  oHlcer  in 
charge  brought  bis  spurred  heels  to- 
gether  with  a  snap,  bowed  low,  smiled 
bis  superior  smile,  and  expressed  his 
sympathy.  This  sympathy  was  as  in¬ 
sipid  and  cheap  as  the  thin  Japanese 
imitation  of  lager  which  the  unwilling 
hosts  produced  on  rare  feast-days. 

The  Foreigner  was  walking  moodily 
and  in  solitude  round  the  broad  ram¬ 
part  of  the  town.  Every  indication  of 
war  stretched  away  to  the  north.  But 
it  was  not  for  him.  A  sabre  clinked 
behind  him.  He  imagined  it  was  worn 
by  some  officious  sentry  sent  to  chase 
him  from  the  wall,  and  he  refuse<i  to 
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turn.  Then  an  arm  'waffsfipped 
through  his.  He  turned.  It  was  Kan»- 
imoto. 

The  little  soldier  looked  hard  and  fit. 
He  was  less  sleek,  it  is  true;  but  his 
eyes  showed  that  he  was  more  a  man 
than  when  he  had  shared  the  For¬ 
eigner's  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street.  The 
star  and  three  tapes  on  bis  sleeve 
showed  that  he  now  commanded  a 
company.  The  Foreigner  took  the  deli¬ 
cate  little  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
The  beady  eyes  twinkled. 

“Aha!  it  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles,’* 
Kaminioto  said  smiling. 

“The  beer  is  not  beer,  and  there  are 
no  skittles.” 

Kamimoto  looked  serious  a  moment, 
then  he  said,  “I  bad  heard  this;  I 
feared  as  much.  It  was  foolish  of  yon 
to  c-ome.  Do  you  not  remember  all 
that  1  used  to  tell  you  in  England.  Ton 
thought  1  was  deceiving  yon.  That 
shows  that  1  knew  you  better  than 
you  knew  me.  Take  us,  we  two,  as 
examples  of  our  types.  We  Japanese 
know  you  foreigners  better  than  yon 
know  us.  Hence  the  fact  that  yon 
look  darkly  towards  our  outposts  and 
almost  w’isb  that  you  were  a  Russian. 
But  1  liked  you  too  well  to  deceive 
you.  As  j-ou  know,  I  am  not  of  the 
bigoted  anti-foreign  section.  If  we  had 
done  worse  than  we  have  at  present,  if 
we  should  chance  do  worse  ultimately, 
I  shall  be  ruled  out  by  the  popular 
feeling  of  ray  own  country.  That  is, 
if  the  bloody  work  ahead  should  spare 
me.  But  it  is  all  wrong,  all  this 
slaughter - !” 

“What  have  you  seen?— what  have 
you  been  In?” 

“I— 1.  the  Kamimoto  that  you  know, 
have  been  in  nothing;  but  my  company 
was  at  Nanshan,  Telissu.  Tashicbaon, 
and  Haicheng.  It  has  lost  90  per  cent 
of  its  original  strength.  Wbat  do  we 
gain?  Knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the 
belief  that  we  are  better  men  than  the 
foreigner  whom  we  were  bred  to  de- 
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spise!  If  we  were  so  assured  of  this 
fact,  why  should  we  purchase  the  proof 
at  a  price  that  must  eventually  tell 
agaiust  us.  No;  I  am  Samurai  enough 
to  do  my  duty.  But  I  have  sipped  of 
the  West  long  enough  to  value  the 
lives  of  my  fellows  more  than  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  a  particular  selfish 
and  hidebound  sect.  Do  you  not  know 
what  success  spells  for  Japan?  Mili¬ 
tarism,  the  curse  of  the  past,  will  be 
the  curse  of  the  future,  and  its  new 
foundations  will  be  Jai>anese  and  Rus¬ 
sian  tombstones - ” 

“Come,  come,  Kamimoto;  this  is 
strange  talk,  coming  as  it  does  from 
you.” 

The  little  man  burst  out  laughing. 
“Forget  it,  then.  But  how  al>out  your¬ 
self?” 

“I— well  1  have  seen  nothing.” 

“What  do  you  wish  to  see?— surely 
in  another's  quarrel  a  telescope  is  good 
enough.” 

The  Foreigner  put  his  hand  on  his 
little  friend’s  shoulder.  “Can  I  not 
give  you  back  your  words,  Kamimoto? 
you  should  know  me  better  than  that,” 
Kamimoto  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
he  was  gazing  into  the  distance. 
Presently  he  turned  to  the  Foreigner. 

“Remember,”  be  said,  “that  I  am  a 
Japanese  oflScer,  and  1  possess,  per¬ 
haps,  Japanese  secrets.  But  I  will  do 
for  you  all  that  I  can.  I  came  to  see 
you  to-day  because  I  felt  for  you  in  the 
trouble  which  I  knew,  and  many  of 
us  knew,  was  gnawing  at  your  heart. 
Now,  look  where  1  point.  Do  you  see 
that  long  low  ridge  of  down,  the  one 
to  the  left  of  the  two  peaks  with  a 
saddle  between  them?”  The  Foreigner 
nodded  assent.  “Well,  and  you  see 
the  whole  plain  covered  with  tall,  wav¬ 
ing  kmliangt  Well,  on  the  day  when 
they  let  you  march  out  of  here  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  lose  yourself  in  the 
kouHmff;  try  and  reach  that  down  just 
before  sundown.  And  now,  siamral" 
He  saluted  the  Foreigner  gravely,  and 


in  a  moment  had  slipped  down  the 
ramp.  It  must  have  cost  him  much  to 
have  told  even  so  little.  What  a  quaint 
parado.v  was  this  little  scrap  of  an  in¬ 
fantry  captain! 

The  Foreigner  felt  that  theiv  waa 
truth  in  his  friend's  remark,  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  was  a  fool  to  court 
hurt  in  another's  quarrel.  All  through 
the  long  day,  as  he  had  lain  \\ith  his 
body  squeezed  against  the  squelching 
sides  of  a  two-foot  mud  head-cover,  this 
thought  had  been  forced  upon  him  a 
hundred  times.  He  was  in  the  front 
line  of  a  great  battle.  The  ceaseless 
screech  and  whirr  of  the  countless 
shells  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
overhead  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
tills,  even  if  at  the  moment,  five  yards 
away,  two  little  Japanese  infantrymen 
had  not  been  levering  the  corpse  of  a 
comrade  with  their  shoulders  on  to  the 
mud  parapet  to  make  the  head-cover 
better.  Even  if  behind  a  Chinese 
grave-mound,  ten  yards  in  front  of  him, 
a  hard-hit  sous-offtcier  had  not  been 
nursing  a  horrible  wdund,  the  excru¬ 
ciating  agony  of  which,  though  it  could 
draw  no  sound  from  the  tortured  man’s 
tongue,  caused  a  thin  blue  stream  of 
blood  to  trickle  from  the  sufferer’s  Up, 
bitten  through  and  through.  There  was 
a  lull  in  the  din  of  war.  A  restful  lull, 
broken  now  only  by  the  song  of  the 
bullet,  slapping  its  way  through  the 
millet-stalks,  or  sousing  into  the  wet 
mud  with  a  sound  that  reminded  the 
Foreigner  of  a  horse  landing  in  bog. 
The  din  of  battle!  Only  those  who  lie 
in  the  firing-line  and  hear  the  constant 
screech  of  the  shell  as  they  cleave 
their  terrible  Avay  through  the  air 
above  know  the  true  sounds  of  modern 
war.  The  w’hip-like  smack  of  the 
bursting  shell,  the  swish  of  the  scatter¬ 
ing  bullets,  are  nothing  to  the  mocking 
screech  of  these  damned  messengers  of 
death  as  they  pursue  each  other,  as  if 
In  competition  to  complete  the  awful 
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object  of  their  hideous  missiou.  The 
whole  welkin  is  discordant  with  their 
tumult:  you  feel  the  rush  of  misplaced 
air,  splinters  slug  in  your  ears,  tlte 
earth  is  in  constant  tremble  with  the 
violence  of  the  discharge;  you  feel  it 
pulsate  against  your  cheek  pressed  to 
the  moist  mud  of  the  parapet,  and  then 
a  bullet  saps  the  life-blood  of  the  com¬ 
rade  whose  elbow’  has  touched  yours 
day  and  night  for  forty  hours.  There 
is  a  limit  to  human  endurance  in  these 
straits. 

There  was  a  lull,  and  the  Foreigner 
peeped  over  the  parapet  which  shel¬ 
tered  him,  and  communed  with  him¬ 
self.  Here  he  was,  like  Uriah  of  the 
Holy  Writ,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  What  had  he  seen?  What 
could  he  see?  He  peered  through  the 
stalks  of  the  millet.  Ten  yards  from 
the  trench  the  crops  had  been  cut— 
the  fallen  plants  showing  that  neces¬ 
sity,  not  season,  bad  caused  their  down¬ 
fall.  Beyond  the  cut  millet,  800  yards 
away,  was  a  gentle  turf  rise.  Then  a 
skyline.  That  was  all,  if  he  excepted 
the  entanglement  at  the  foot  of  the 
rise.  This  could  not  escape  his  view, 
for  the  barbed  wires  were  hung  like  a 
butcher’s  shop  with  forms  that  had 
once  been  men.  The  firing  recom¬ 
menced.  Surely  he  would  have  done 
better  not  to  have  accepted  his  friend’s 
hospitality,  and  to  have  remained  upon 
an  eminence  in  the  rear  with  the  staff. 
There  was  a  shrill  burst  of  laughter  at 
his  side:  a  wretched  soldier  had  been 
shot  through  the  brain,  and  his  com¬ 
rades  gave  vent  to  their  overstrained 
feelings  in  hideous  mocking  laughter 
at  the  contortions  which  a  shocked 
nervous  system  forced  from  the  lifeless 
limbs. 

Day  was  just  breaking.  Khmimoto 
took  the  Foreigner  by  the  shoulder  and 
woke  him  up.  “There  is  some  food 
now;  you  had  better  take  something, 
for  who  shall  say  when  we  may  move 


again  or  tiud  food.’’  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  have  recognized  in  Kam- 
imoto  as  he  now’  stood  the  Cambridge 
undergraduate  of  a  few’  years  ago.  He 
was  still  mild  in  manner,  but  his  cheeks 
were  drawm  and  sunken  with  priva¬ 
tion  and  sleeplessness;  his  uniform— he 
w’as  a  ohef-de-bataillon  now’,  where  he 
had  been  a  company  commander  three 
days  ago— W’as  torn,  dirty,  and  weather- 
stained.  A  dull  brown  patch  above  his 
belt  showed  where  a  bullet  that 
travelled  round  his  ribs  had  bled  him. 
The  toes  of  his  boots  and  his  knees 
were  worn  through  by  the  rough  scarps 
of  the  hill-sides;  even  the  scabbard  of 
his  two-handed  sword,  the  blade  of 
w’hlch  had  been  wielded  by  Kamimotos 
of  his  house  for  six  hundred  years,  was 
scarred  and  friction-marked.  Yet 
withal,  save  for  his  eyes,  he  was 
mild  and  even  feminine  in  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Foreigner  sat  up  and  partook  of 
the  sodden  rice  that  served  this  little 
residue  of  a  battalion  for  food.  They 
were  still  among  the  .corn-stalks,  but 
in  a  very  different  place  to  where  the 
Foreigner  had  received  his  baptism  in 
Russian  fire.  Since  that  day  he  had 
seen  Kamimoto  lead  five  forlorn-hopes 
that  had  failed.  He  had  seen  half  the 
battalion  blotted  out  amid  the  entan¬ 
glements,  and  had  followed  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  over  the  Russian  breastworks, 
and  on,  on  into  the  plain,  to  the  little 
rise  upon  which  they  now  lay.  They 
had  barely  reached  it  in  time  to  throw 
up  the  sketchy  trenches,  in  which  the 
Foreigner,  dead-beat,  had  oast  himself 
down  to  snatch  a  moment’s  sleep. 

“Eat,  and  pray  your  gods  that  you 
may  never  see  the  like  of  what  you 
have  seen  again.  Think  of  death  in 
thousands,  and  wish  for  peace,  pray  for 
peace,  w’ork  for  peace!”  And  the  little 
officer  mixed  some  tepid  green  tea  with 
his  rice,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  Foreigner  had  no  comment 
to  make.  He  had  seen  hla  fill  of  death, 
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of  saffering,  and  human  tribulation 
during  the  past  three  days. 

A  man  hurried  back  from  the  sentry- 
line,  and  shooting  a  suspicious  look  at 
the  Foreigner,  whispered  in  his  com¬ 
mander's  ear.  He  repeated  bis  story 
twice,  and  with  a  smile  and  apology 
Kamimoto  left  his  European  friend  and 
dived  into  the  corn-stalks  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  outpost-iine.  The  Foreigner 
continued  bis  meal,  and  then,  expert 
that  be  was,  little  evidences  around 
him  could  not  fail  to  warn  him  that 
something  unusual  was  happening. 
The  Hous-otficiera  went  round  and 
awakened  such  men  as  were  sleeping. 
Tbe.se  Jumped  up,  clutching  their  rifles, 
and  disappeared  into  the  cover  to  the 
north.  Men  came  back  for  ammuni¬ 
tion-bags,  and  a  support  came  up  from 
the  rear.  Unable  to  resist  that  magnet¬ 
ism  which  takes  men  into  danger  zones, 
even  against  their  better  Judgment  and 
often  their  design,  the  Foreigner  also 
dived  into  the  com-stalks.  Thirty 
yards  and  he  bad  reached  a  firing-line. 
It  was  lying  down,— a  glance  told  the 
expert  it  was  endeavoring  to  make  it¬ 
self  as  invisible  as  possible,— each  man 
was  in  the  posture  of  a  hunter  who 
feels  that  perhaps  be  is  too  near  to 
the  wind  to  successfully  stalk  a  timid 
quari-y.  The  Foreigner  threw  himself 
Into  the  line,  and  then  wriggling  for¬ 
wards  saw  what  the  men  saw. 

The  little  rise  commanded  a  funnel- 
shaped  depression  through  which  the 
Liao-yang  road  struggled.  It  was  a 
poor  road,  but  on  either  side  of  it  the 
corn  had  been  pulled  and  cast  by  ruth¬ 
less  hands  into  the  rut-morass  to  make 
the  going  firmer.  For  half  a  mile  it 
was  possible  to  trace  the  roadway  as 
It  wound  along  the  base  of  this  little 
amphitheatre,  then  it  was  lost  in  the 
standing  millet.  Along  this  track  a 
wear>  column  was  plodding.  The  For¬ 
eigner  looked,  and  then  robbed  his 
eyes.  It  was  a  Russian  column.  There 
was  no  misinterpreting  the  white  tunics 


and  blue  breeches,  no  mistaking  the 
figures  which  loomed  colossal  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  little  fellows  with 
whom  he  lay.  A  counter-attack?  His 
trained  eye  told  him  that  the  dejected 
movement  of  the  draggled  column 
savored  not  of  aggression.  The  men's 
rifles  were  across  their  backs  and  their 
pale  worn  faces  were  whiter  than  their 
blouses.  There  was  no  speech,  no 
sound  other  than  the  squelching  of 
their  boots  in  the  mire.  A  surrender? 
No  man  came  forward  to  arrange 
quarter  for  men  too  tired,  too  whipped 
and  beaten,  to  defend  themselves.  No 
Japanese  went  forward  to  recommend 
to  them  such  mercy  as  they  had  earned. 
A  misdirected  column?  That  was  it. 
The  thought  Just  flashed  through  the 
Foreigner’s  brain,  when  the  voice  of 
the  ctief-de-lHitaillon  rose  superior  to  the 
silence.  The  rifles  crashed  like  one. 
The  Russian  column  stopped  dead  in 
its  tracks.  The  leading  fours  were  so 
close  tliat  the  Foreigner  could  see  the 
look  of  amazement,  horror,  and  despair 
upon  the  blanched  features  of  the 
wretched  men.  Then  as  the  magazines 
ground  out  their  leaden  avalanche,  the 
leading  foul's  tried  to  surge  backwards, 
tried  to  save  themselves  in  flight.  It 
was  awful!— the  rifles  made  no  smoke 
to  hide  the  hideous  spectacle,  it  was 
like  the  execution  of  a  bound  man. 
Flight  was  impossible,  for  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  confusion  prevented  retreat 
or  retaliation.  The  little  Japanese, 
shouting  and  Jeering,  were  now  upon 
their  feet  and  redoubling  the  rapidity 
of  their  fire.  With  blanched  cheek  and 
set  teeth  the  Foreigner  watched  this 
terrific  curtain  to  the  bloody  drama 
in  which  be  bad  participated.  He  saw 
the  white  tunics  melting  into  the  mud 
like  snow  under  a  sleet  shower.  He 
saw  a  mad  rush  towards  the  cornstalks 
baulked  by  tbe  intensity  of  the  lire. 
He  saw  such  of  tbe  Russians  as  re¬ 
mained  upon  their  feet  throw  their 
arms  into  the  air  and  stretch  out  their 
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naked  bands  towards  the  rifles  that 
were  annihilating  them.  Their  shrieks 
were  in  his  ears.  Then  as  if  by  magic 
the  flrlng  stopped.  A  little  flgure— he 
knew  it  well,  the  whole  battalion  knew 
It— leaped  in  front  of  the  flring.  For 
a  moment  tlie  face  was  turned  towards 
tlie  Foreigner.  The  mildness,  the  cul¬ 
ture,  thecharm  were  go  .e:  animal  feroc¬ 
ity  alone  remained.  It  was  Kamimo- 
to  as  be  would  have  been  a  hundred 
years  ago.  His  two-handed  sword  was 
bare  in  his  hand.  He  raised  it  gleam¬ 
ing  above  bis  head  and  dashed  down 
Into  the  amphitheatre.  Like  a  pack 
•of  hounds  bis  men  streamed  down  after 
him.  The  Foreigner  covered  his  face 
w’ith  his  hands.  The  end  was  too  terrl- 
l)le,  and  was  he  not  a  white  man  too? 
He  turned  and  fled  back  to  the  trench. 
Here  he  collected  his  rain-coat  and 
water-bottle,  and  then,  with  the  horrl- 
"ble  picture  ever  before  him,  went  south 
to  collect  bis  thoughts. 

The  Foreigner  was  still  lost.  Fight¬ 
ing  had  prevented  him  from  rejoining 
after  witnessing  the  untoward  end  of 
the  OrlofT  Regiment.  He  found  food 
and  lodging  for  the  night  with  some 
Buddhist  monks,  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  following  morning,  now  that  the 
■enemy  had  completely  evacuated  it, 
•climbed  to  the  nearest  position.  A 
Japanese  fatigue-party  was  tolling,— 
•carrying  the  corpses  of  their  comrades 

Blackwood's  Masaslne. 


up  the  slopes.  At  the  top  stood  Kam- 
Imoto.  The  same  old  smile,  the  same 
pleasant,  mild,  and  friendly  Kamimoto. 
He  greeted  the  Foreigner  warmly;  but 
no  reference  was  made  between  the 
two  to  the  yesterday.  His  men  were 
carrying  the  corpses  up  the  hill  and 
throwing  them  into  the  enemy’s  trench 
to  mingle  with  the  Russian  dead. 

“Would  it  not  have  been  simpler  to 
have  burned  or  buried  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  rise?’’  the  Foreigner  asked 
in  all  simplicity. 

“Of  course;  but  you  must  remember 
that  at  ten  o’clock  their  excellencies  the 
lionorable  foreign  attaches  will  come 
round  to  see  the  positions  which  our 
infantry  won  with  the  bayonet.  There¬ 
fore,  most  honorable  Foreigner,  it  were 
better  tliat  you  went  back  to  your 
camp.  It  would  not  please  any  of  the 
staff  to  know  that  you  bad  already 
been  here.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
oue  so  humble  as  myself  should  have  to 
request  your  honorable  good  self  to  re¬ 
move!’’ 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Kam- 
imoto's  eye.  But  he  was  expecting  an 
oflicer  from  the  staff  immediately.  The 
Foreigner  made  his  way  down  the  hill¬ 
side  deep  in  thought.  The  speculation 
uppermost  in  his  mind  was  whether 
Kamimoto  would  have  the  first  fleld- 
dressings  taken  .off  those  corpses.  It 
would  prove  a  bad  case  for  Bushido  If 
this  were  forgotten. 

0. 


THE  ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI  ON  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA.* 


The  late  Bishop  Creighton,  in  his 
Komanes  Lecture,  recalled  a  story  of 
bygone  days  in  which  a  guest  in  an 
-Oxford  common  room  is  represented  as 

*1  “Tatte  !•  Ofwn  dl  Dante  Alighieri,  nooTa- 
aaente  rlTPdate  nel  teato  del  Dr.  El  Uoore.’* 
Second  edition.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Preaa,  1807. 

2  “An  Engllab  Oommentarr  on  Dante'a  Dlrlna 
Ommedla."  Bj  the  Rer.  H.  F.  Toaer,  1<.A. 
■Oxford:  Clarendon  Preaa,  1001. 


somewhat  scandalized  at  the  censorious 
character  of  tlie  conversation  prevailing 
there.  His  host,  perceiving  this,  turned 
to  him  with  the  explanation:  “You  see, 

8  “Stndlea  In  Dante.'*  Second  aeriea.  By  thn 
Rer.  Edward  Uoore,  D.D.  Oxford:  Clarendoa 
Preaa,  1800. 

4  “Tba  Ufa  of  .Dante  Allfbleri.’*  By  Paget 
Toynbee.  London:  Uetboen,  loOO. 

And  other  workn. 
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sir,  we  iu  Oxford  are  all  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  one  another’s  virtues 
that  the  only  method  of  importing  any 
novelty  into  our  conversation  is  by  dis¬ 
cussing  our  neighbors’  faults.”  On 
some  such  principle  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  might  be  justified.  The 
beauties  of  Dante  are  now  well  known 
and  appreciated.  The  labors  of  count¬ 
less  scholars  in  England,  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  in  America,  have  made  it 
for  ever  impossible  to  repeat  Voltaire’s 
sneer  as  to  the  impregnability  of  a 
fame  which  rests  on  total  ignorance. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Indiscrimiate  eulogy  of  any  historical 
or  literary  character,  however  great,  is 
not  really  serviceable  to  the  person  in¬ 
discreetly  eulogized;  and  it  reacts  dis¬ 
astrously  on  the  panegyrist  himself, 
warping  alike  the  critical  and  the  moral 
Judgment.  Ben  Jonson’s  words  about 
Shakespeare  may  well  be  recalled  here. 

I  remember,  the  players  have  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  honor  to  Shakes¬ 
peare,  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever 
he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line. 
My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand;  which  they  thought 
a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told 
posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance, 
who  choose  that  circumstance  to  com¬ 
mend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most 
faulted;  and  to  Justify  mine  own  can¬ 
dor;  for  I  loved  the  man  and  do  honor 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as 
much  as  any.^ 

Still  more  in  point  are  Boccaccio’s  ex¬ 
cellent  words  with  regard  to  Dante 
himself. 

Assuredly  I  blush  to  be  obliged  to 
blot  the  fame  of  so  great  a  man  with 
any  defect;  but  the  manner  in  which  1 
ordered  my  matter  at  the  outset  in 
some  sort  demands  it.  For,  if  I  were 

*  Ben  Joaaon,  “Dl»ooTeriet,”  No.  71. 

*  Cited  by  TV^bee,  “Life,”  p.  166. 

*  E.f.  by  Dr.  Moore,  “Studlee,”  second  series, 

p.  8. 

*  It  shonld  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
statement  is  Intentionally  aforresalre  and  un¬ 


to  be  silent  regarding  things  not  to  his 
credit,  I  should  shake  the  faith  of  my 
readers  in  the  things  already  related 
which  are  to  his  credit.  Therefore  to 
himself  I  make  my  excuse,  who  maybe 
from  some  lofty  region  of  heaven  looks 
down  w’lth  scornful  eye  upon  me  as 
I  write.* 

The  faults  which  strike  us,  as  we 
read  the  Dlvlna  Commedia,  fall  into 
two  main  classes.  There  are  faults  of 
character  and  temper  which  Dante, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  reveals 
to  us;  and  there  are  faults  of  art.  The 
two  are  often  closely  connected;  for  the 
more  serious  faults  in  art  spring,  as 
we  shall  show,  from  defects  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  temper;  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them. 

These  two  classes  correspond  rough¬ 
ly  with  two  out  of  the  three  phrases 
of  Goethe’s  famous  criticism  on  Dante, 
that  “the  Inferno  was  abominable,  the 
Purgatorlo  dubious,  and  the  Paradlso 
tiresome”— a  Judgment  often  cited  as 
if  it  were  the  ne  plws  ultra  of  critical 
fatuity.*  It  Is,  no  doubt,  acutely  un¬ 
sympathetic;  but,  considering  Goethe’s 
eminence  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  we  can  hardly  brush  aside  his  de¬ 
liberately  expressed  opinion  in  this  un¬ 
ceremonious  way.  And  in  the  remarks 
of  unsympathetic  critics,  as  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  candid  friends,  there  is  often 
a  considerable  amount  of  truth.* 

We  do  not  quite  grasp  what  Goethe 
meant  by  calling  the  Purgatorlo  “du¬ 
bious”;  nor  does  the  question  much 
concern  us  here,  for,  of  the  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  Dante’s  work,  the  Purgatorlo 
Is  the  one  which  is  the  least  disfigured 
by  the  author’s  characteristic  faults. 
But  for  the  other  two  parts  of  Goethe’s 
criticism,  if  duly  limited,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said.  There  are  passages  in 

qualified  in  form.  It  was  struck  out  in  the  beat 
of  a  rather  acrid  discussion  with  a  supercilious 
young  Italian,  who  bad  annoyed  Qoetbe  by  as¬ 
serting  that  no  foreigner  could  understand  the 
Commedia.  It  occurs  In  the  “Zwelter  Anfen- 
tbslt  in  Rom,”  under  dste  May  IT,  1787. 
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tile  luferno  for  which  “abominable” 
«eems  to  us  exactly  the  right  epithet; 
there  are  passages  in  the  Paradise  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  in  the  Purgatorlo  and 
Inferno  which  we  confess  to  finding 
profoundly  “tiresome.” 

We  will  begin  with  the  latter  point; 
and  we  say  deliberately  that  there  are 
large  tracts  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
which  are  not  i>oetry  at  all,  but  simply 
sections  of  scholastic  philosophy,  or 
mediaeval  science,  or  1118101^,  forced, 
with  Immense  skill,  no  doubt,  but  still 
forced,  to  wear  the  fetters  of  the  Urzu 
rima.  Such  arc,  for  instance,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  sins  ill  Inferno,  xi.  and 
Purgatorio,  xvii;  the  discussions  of  the 
relation  of  stellar  influences  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  desire  and  pleasure 
on  the  other,  to  free-will,  in  Purgatorio, 
xvi  and  xvili,*  of  the  nature  of  compul¬ 
sion  and  the  problems  of  heredity  In 
Paradiso,  iv  and  vlil;  while  the  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  how  disembodied  spirits  can 
grow  lean.  In  Purgatorio,  xxv,  may 
rank  with  Milton’s  speculations  on  the 
digestive  processes  of  angels.  Tlien,  in 
the  theological  sphere,  we  have  the 
discussions  on  redemption,  faith,  and 
angels,  in  Paradiso,  vlil,  xxlv,  and  xxix. 
In  history,  the  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Rome  in  Paradiso,  vi,  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  Solomon’s  wisdom  in  Para¬ 
diso,  xlll,  both  seem  to  us  extremely 
unpoetical.  But  the  worst  instances  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  scientific  passages;  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  origin  of  winds  in 
Purgatorio,  xxvill,  the  astronomical 
data  of  Purgatorio,  Iv,  and  the  ap¬ 
palling  discussion  in  Paradiso,  ii,  on 
the  cause  of  the  spots  in  the  moon. 
We  ask  any  unprejudiced  reader  to 
peruse  lines  97-105  of  this  canto,  and 
then  say  whether  they  do  not  rather 

*  Cf.  also  the  curious  pass&se,  Par.  It,  1-8, 
which,  besides  being  untrue  to  nature,  seems 
rank  determinism;  the  specuIatioD  on  the  re- 
tnm  of  souls  to  the  stars,  ib.  19  ft.,  40  ff. ;  and 
the  passage  about  tows.  Par.  t,  19  ff. 

•  Par.  xxrli,  143;  ivll.  14,  IS;  Piirg.  iv.  10- 


resombie  an  example  in  Ganot’s 
“Physics”  than  anything  wliich  can  be 
called  poetry. 

We  note  also  in  these  discussions  the 
occurrence  of  harsh  technical  terms, 
such  as  “corollarlo”  and  “quiddltate,” 
whlcli  can  never  by  any  possibility  be 
made  poetical.  But  at  least  Dante’s 
lore  was  taken  from  Latin  sources,  like 
tlie  “Summa”  of  St.  Tlioinas,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  wlilch  had  some  atfiulty  with 
the  speech  “Del  liel  itaese  1ft  dove  11  si 
suona.”  Dante  himself  would  have 
iM'en  jmzzled  to  gel  iut<»  his  verse  some 
of  the  technical  jargon  of  modern 
pliilosoidiy.  But,  apart  from  these 
longer  discussions,  there  are  numerous 
little  touches  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Commedia,  which  show  how  poetry 
shrivels  up  and  dies  at  the  approach  of 
tills  school-learning,  when  some  prosaic 
tag  of  scientific  knowledge  is  dragged 
in,  sucii  as  the  defect  in  the  .Julian 
Ciilendar,  the  properties  of  triangles, 
the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
iind  reflection  of  a  ray  of  light.* 

Dante  him.self  has  told  us’  that  the 
object  of  the  inspiration  given  to  Solo¬ 
mon  was  not  that  he  might  deal  with 
subjects  such  as  these.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  recognize  that  poetic 
inspiration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them  either.  The  discussion  of  these 
subjects  in  the  prose  of  the  “Convito” 
is  not  only  infinitely  more  appropriate, 
but  has  also  far  more  literary  beauty 
than  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Com¬ 
media.  Even  the  rough-hewn  scholas¬ 
tic  I^atln  of  the  “De  Monarchla”  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  harmonious  impression, 
when  dealing  with  such  themes,  than 
the  great  poem  does. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  some  of 
the  passages  to  which  we  have  re- 

21.  For  other  Imtanoea,  aee  Inf.  II,  8S-90;  zz, 
81;  Par.  Till,  70;  zIt,  102. 

1  Par.  ziii.  97-102;  cf.  zxIt,  183,  134;  and  the 
third  canzone  of  the  "Oonvito,”  which  la  In 
Donte'a  wont  acholastio  manner.  Dante  blm- 
•elf  eonfeeaog  (1.  14)  that  it  ia  “aspra  e  oot- 
tlle.”. 
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ferred,  such  as  those  on  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Tices,  are  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  poem  and  its  plan. 
Even  if  that  be  so,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  form  part  of  the  poem 
itself,  any  more  than  that  Dante  should 
incorporate  in  the  Commedia  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme  of  aliegory  on 
which  it  is  based,  such  as  be  has 
given  us  in  the  letter  to  Can  Grande. 
Another  letter  to  him,  or  to  some  other 
of  bis  patrons,  would  have  answered 
the  purpose;  or  he  might  have  given 
ua  a  commentary,  as  be  has  done  in 
the  “Convlto.”* 

We  are  very  far  from  meaning  that 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  and 
science  can  never  be  fit  subjects  of 
poetry.  Dante  himself,  and  other 
poets  too,  have  proved  the  contrary. 
But  it  must  not  be  this  crude  iearning 
of  the  schools,  which  is  ever  “ready  to 
vanish  away”  in  the  light  of  fuller 
knowledge,  but  thought  fused  and 
made  immortal  by  being  heated  white- 
hot  in  the  furnace  of  emotion  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  imagination.  In  a 
great  part  of  the  concluding  cantos  of 
the  Paradiso  Dante  has  given  us  this. 
Take  in  illustration  such  lines  as 
these:— 

Lume  6  lassfi,  cbe  visibile  face 

Lo  Creatore  a  qnella  crcatura, 

Cbe  solo  in  lui  vedere  ha  la  sua  pace;* 


Let  us  set  beside  these  such  passages 
as  Shakespeare’s— 


Alas,  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were 
forfeit  once; 

And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best 
have  took 

Found  out  the  remedy; 

I 

or  Shelley’s— 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored 
glass. 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity; 

or  Tennyson’s— 


Rome, 

The  slowly-fading  mistress  of  the 
world. 

We  feel  at  once  that  no  progress  in 
theology,  philosophy,  or  history,  can 
ever  dim  these  sayings,  or  make  them 
out  of  date. 

Mr.  Pater,  in  one  of  his  delicate  and 
discriminating  “Appreciations,”  has 
noted  an  analogous  phenomenon  in 
Wordsworth’s  poetry— 

\ 

The  “perplexed  mixture  of  work 
touched  with  Intense  and  individual 
power,  with  work  of  almost  no  charac¬ 
ter  at  all;  .  .  .  the  intrusion  from 
time  to  time  of  something  tedious  and 
prosaic;” 

as  opposed  to  those  passages  where 


or  this— 

S’  aperse  in  nnovi  Amor  1’  eterao 
Amore!“ 

or  lastly- - 

Onde  si  movono  a  divers!  port! 

Per  lo  gran  mar  dell’  essere.** 


the  word  and  the  idea,  each  in  the 
imaginative  flame,  become  inseparably 
one  with  the  other  by  that  fusion  of 
matter  and  form  which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  highest  poetical  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  truth  is  that  there  were  in  Dante, 


■  “We  can  ImMlne  Ita  etrance  aatbor  eom- 
mentlnc  on  tt,  and  flodlns  or  marking  oat  Ita 
praoalo  sabotratam,  with  the  eold-bkxMled  pre- 
oisloB  aod  aoholastio  dlstinetloiia  of  the  ‘Oon- 
Tlto.*  **  (Chareh,  “BMar  oo  Dante,*'  p.  102, 
ed.  1878,  a  work  which,  in  apite  of  aU  that  baa 
been  written  ntnce,  stiU  remaina  the  beet  in- 
tradnetion  to  the  atudj  of  the  Oommedla.) 

*  "There  la  a  light  abore,  which  riaible 

Makea  the  Creator  onto  ereir  creatnro. 


Who  00I7  in  beholding  Him  haa  peace.” 
Longfellow,  Far.  xza,  lOO-lOS. 

I*  “Into  new  Lorea  the  Btemal  Lora  on- 
folded.” 

LoagfeUow.  tb.  xkix.  18. 
u  “Hence  thev  more  onward  onto  porta 
dlTeiae 

O’er  the  great  aea  of  being.” 

Longfrilow,  lb.  1,  112,  IIS.  Of.  Ul.  8S-8T. 
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intellectually  considered,  two  distinct 
personalities — one,  the  supreme  poet,  in 
Lis  own  line  unsurpassed  and  unsur¬ 
passable;  and  the  otber,  the  man  of 
learning,  wonderful  Indeed  for  that  or 
any  age,  but  neither  unsurpassable  nor, 
even  then,  unsurpassed,  as  examples 
like  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais  suffi¬ 
ciently  show.  Unfortunately  Dante, 
though  fully  conscious  of  his  greatness 
as  a  poet,  seems  to  have  valued  himself 
even  more  as  a  man  of  learning;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  man  of 
learning  is  constantly  Intruding  where 
he  has  no  business. 

Another  great  fault  of  Dante  is  like¬ 
wise  the  result  of  this  intellectual 
pride,  this  love  of  parading  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  knowledge,  we  mean  his  ex¬ 
cessive  allusiveness,  his  love  of  peri¬ 
phrasis,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
antonomasia,  whereby  an  object,  instead 
of  being  directly  named,  is  described 
by  some  attribute  or  fact  connected 
with  it.  This  is,  of  course,  within 
proper  limits,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
mode  of  poetical  adornment.  We  are 
none  of  us  “forgetful  how  the  rich 
procemlon”  rolls  in  Milton’s  “Paradise 
Lost;’’  and  there  are  many  instances 
in  Dante  as  noble,  as  appropriate,  and 
as  intelligible  as  that.  But  in  Dante’s 
poetry,  as  in  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman’s 
prose,  this  characteristic  develops  into 
a  perfect  disease.  Nothing  is  simply 
what  it  is;  it  must  be  described  in  re¬ 
lation  to  something  else;  and  the  result 
is  that  even  those  who  know  their 
Dante  fairly  well  can  hardly  read  fifty 
consecutive  lines  anywhere  in  the  Corn- 
media,  without  having  to  resort  to  a 
commentary.  These  allusions  are 


taken  from  all  departments  of  Dante’s 
multifarious  knowledge.  But  the 
tendency  comes  out  most  strongly  in 
the  marks  of  time  and  place  which 
occur  throughout  the  poem.  The 
former  class  of  passages  was  elucidated 
by  Dr.  Moore  in  an  interesting  mono¬ 
graph  published  in  1887;“  while  Mr. 
Tozer,  in  the  excellent  commentary 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
has  brought  his  own  wide  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  second 
class,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
an  extraordinary  passage  in  which  the 
position  of  Marseilles  is  indicated  by 
a  periphrasis  extending  over  twelve 
llnes.“ 

Again,  Dante’s  use  of  simile  and 
figurative  language,  exquisite  as  it 
usually  is,  is  sometimes  overdone,  an 
excess  which  leads  occasionally  to  a 
curious  mixture  of  metaphors,  as  when 
he  speaks  of  cooling  the  bow  of  hie 
ardent  desire;“  while  some  of  his  com¬ 
parisons  are  strangely  infelicitous,  ae 
when  St.  John  asks  Dante 

Con  quanti  denti  quest’  amor  ti  morde? 

and  it  is  certainly  a  little  unfortunate 
that  his  allegorical  scheme  of  color 
obliged  him  to  give  Beatrice  green  eyes. 

That,  apart  from  all  these  causes  of 
difficulty,  Dante’s  mode  of  expression 
Is  often  exceedingly  obscure  is  proved 
by  the  fact  which  every  serious  Dante 
student  has  experienced,  that,  after  all 
the  labors  of  all  the  commentators,  ex¬ 
tending  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  there  still  remain  passages  out  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any 
really  satisfactory  sense.“ 

We  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  a  poet  for  being  hard  to  under- 
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•tan<l,  because  lie  Las  uudertakeu 
“Fort!  cose  a  pensar  mettere  in  versi.” 
We  “in  our  little  barks’’  must  not 
wonder  If  we  sometimes  fail  to  follow 
him,  “Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of 
thought,  alone.  But  Dante,  like  Brown¬ 
ing  and,  in  a  less  degree,  like  .^schylus, 
is  often  in  his  mode  of  expression  quite 
needlessly  difficult. 

But  there  are  passages  in  which 
Dante  shows  his  intellectual  pride  not 
merely  indirectly,  but  directly,  by  the 
scorn  which  he  pours  on  the  Ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  others.'*.  He  has 
little  of  the  intellectual  humility  of 
Bede,  who,  himself  the  ripest  scholar 
of  his  time,  warns  us  so  movingly  that 
many  a  learned  man  may  be  found  in 
the  end  among  the  lost,  while  many  a 
simple  soul  which  has  kept  Christ’s 
commandments  will  shine  among  apos¬ 
tles  and  doctors;  little  of  the  spirit 
of  that  other  great  teacher,  of  whom 
it  was  so  beautifully  said  that  “he 
was  tender  to  stupidity,  as  to  every 
form  of  human  weakness.’’ 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  criticism  which  we  have 
borrowed,  with  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions,  from  Goethe,  that  there  are  parts 
of  the  Inferno,  and  (we  fear  it  must 
be  added)  parts  also  of  the  Purgatorio 
and  the  Paradiso,  which  are  “abomina¬ 
ble.’*  Here,  too,  the  faults  may  be 
divided  into  faults  of  character  and 
faults  of  art;  and  here,  too,  the  latter 
often  arise  out  of  the  former. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  that 
the  terrible,  the  horrible,  and  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  may  legitimately  be  made  the 
subject  of  artistic  treatment.  Goethe 
himself,  so  often  regarded  as  hopeless¬ 
ly  incapable  of  appreciating  Dante,  has 
said  of  the  terrible  Ugolino  episode, 

*•  “OoBTitj,”  It,  14,  11.  lOS-107:  "RUponder 
■1  Torrebbe  nou  *oolle  parole  ma  col  ooltello  a 
taota  beatlalita.”  (“To  auch  bnitlshneas  one 
•bould  reply,  not  with  words,  but  with  a 
knlte.”) 


that  "it  belongs  to  the  very  highest 
products  of  poetrj  .’’"  But  unless  we  are 
disciples  of  Zola  and  the  newer  realism, 
the  line  must  be  drawn  at  the  simply 
disgusting;  and  some  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  the  Inferno— the  loathsome 
worms  which  devour  the  mingled  blood 
and  tears  dropping  from  the  Vlgllacchl, 
the  mangled  sowers  of  discord  with 
their  bowels  hanging  out,  the  alche¬ 
mists  scratching  off  the  scabs  from  their 
diseased  bodies  with  their  nails — are 
simply  disgusting  and  nothing  else. 
Xor  is  it  any  ansiver  to  say  that  these 
punishments  are  symbolical  of  the 
sins  so  punished;  for,  as  Plato  saw  long 
ago,  an  immoral  myth  does  not  cease 
to  make  an  immoral  impression  because 
it  is  allegorically  Interpreted. 

The  same,  and  worse,  must,  we  fear, 
Ik?  said  of  the  coarse  horse-play  of  the 
demons  in  Inferno,  xxl  and  xxli. 
Surely  the  “eternal  loss’’  even  of  harai- 
tieri  was  too  sad  a  thing  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  buffoonery  such  as  this. 
We  know,  of  course,  what  has  been 
said  about  Dante’s  lightening  the 
strain  of  the  terrors  of  the  Inferno,  as 
Shakespeare  lightens  the  strain  of  his 
tragedies  by  his  clowns  and  rustics. 
But  there  were  other  ways  of  doing  this, 
as  Dante  has  shown  by  the  lovely 
similes  of  the  peasant  looking  out  upon 
the  country  on  a  frosty  morning,  or 
watching  the  firefiles  fitting  In  the 
valley  l>elow  him.**  And  if  there  were 
no  other  means  of  doing  this,  it  were 
better  left  undone. 

But  the  case  is  Infinitely  worse,  it 
seems  to  us,  if,  as  the  elder  Rossetti 
suggested,  and  Dr.  Moore  thinks  proba¬ 
ble,'*  the  names  of  the  demons  are 
caricatures  of  the  names  of  the  gonfal- 
onieri  and  priors  then  in  office  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  who  were  among  Dante’s  bitterest 
political  enemies.  For  what  does  this 
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meau,  if  it  be  true?  It  means  that 
Dante,  building  a  poem,  which,  as  he 
was  fuiiy  conscious,  was  to  iast  for  aii 
time,  and  was,  iike  another  great  poem, 
“To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,” 
enshrines  in  it  his  personai,  even  if 
just,  resentment  against  these  obscure 
and  short-iived  ofBciais. 

Dr,  Moofe,  indeed,  telis  us  that  Dante 
never  “took  advantage  of  his  subject 
to  gibbet  his  personal  enemies  or  op- 
I)onents.”“  The  judgment  should  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  weight  due  “To  that  long 
study  and  the  mighty  love”  which  he 
has  lavished  so  ungrudgingly  on  his 
favorite  author.  But  we  must  confess 
that  we  cannot  share  his  opinion.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  savage  outbursts 
in  Paradlso,  xvi,  against  Baldo  d’ 
Aguglione,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
Dante’s  banishment,  and  against  the 
Adimari,  who  seized  his  property  and 
opposed  his  return?  What  of  the  fact 
that  Filippo  Argenti,  in  whose  tor¬ 
ments  Dante,  In  Inferno,  viil,  takes 
such  fiendish  delight,  was  a  member 
of  the  same  family?  The  whole  idea 
of  detailing  in  the  courts  of  heaven 
these  old  Florentine  scandals,  the  doc¬ 
tored  ledger  and  the  fraudulent  bushel, 
w’as  a  singularly  unhappy  one. 

But,  even  if  we  grant  that  personal 
enmity  was  not  the  motive  in  these 
cases,  there  are  whole  tracts  of  the 
poem  which  simply  reek  with  the  feuds 
and  factions  and  mutual  hatreds  of  the 
Italian  cities.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
Dante’s  complaint  that  his  cousin’s 
death  had  never  been  avenged?”— a 
passage  which,  according  to  Mr.  Toyn¬ 
bee,”  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  subsequent  murders  which  occurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  feud.  W’hat 
of  the  fierce  denunciations  of  other 
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Italian  cities,  the  passionate  wish  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  merely  for  the  punishment, 
but  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  Pistoia, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa?”  while  of  the  Val  d’ 
Arno  he  would  destroy  the  very  name.” 
The  whole  tirade  in  Purgatorlo,  ilv, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  d’ 
Arno  and  the  Romagna,  seems  singu¬ 
larly  inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  was  purging  the  sin  of  envy. 

In  regard  to  Florence  Itself  there  are, 
of  course,  many  passages  of  bitter  de¬ 
nunciation,  but  there  are  also  other 
passages  which  testify  very  touchingly 
to  Dante’s  love.  Had  we  only  the 
Commedia  we  might  be  disposed  to 
hold  the  balance  even.  But  ive  fear  the 
scale  must  be  turned  against  Dante  by 
the  unpardonable  passage  in  the  letter 
to  Henry  VII,  in  which  he  urges  him 
to  come  and  crush  “the  viper.”  “Tunc 
heredltas  nostra,  quam  sine  intermis- 
slone  defiemus  ablatam,  nobis  erlt  in 
integrum  restltuta.””  Dante  seems  to 
have  shared  the  delusion,  so  common 
among  exiles,  that  the  first  duty  which 
they  owe  to  their  country  is  their  own 
i*eturn.  It  is  all  too  sadly  of  a  piece 
with  what  Boccaccio  tells  us. 

He  was  more  given  to  faction  after 
his  exile  than  was  becoming  to  a  man 
of  his  parts,  and  more  than  he  would 
have  had  It  believed  of  him  by  others. 
And  what  I  most  blush  for  on  account 
of  his  memory  is  that  in  Romagna  it  is 
perfectly  notorious  to  every  one  that 
any  feeble  woman  or  little  child  who 
had  siK)ken  on  party  matters,  and 
found  fault  with  the  Ghibelline  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  would  have 
stirred  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  madness 
that  he  would  have  thrown  stones  at 
them  if  they  had  not  held  their  peace; 
and  this  passion  he  retained  to  the  day 
of  his  death.” 
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Nor  can  we,  with  Dr.  Moore,  regard  it 
as  providing  any  high  degree  of  impar¬ 
tiality  that  Dante  can  abuse  bis  own 
party  as  well  as  his  opponents.”  Our 
least  eminent  politicians  can  do  as 
much. 

As  regards  Dante’s  feelings  towards 
foreign  nations,  be  has  one  contemp¬ 
tuous  reference  to  the  “guzzling  Ger¬ 
mans.””  But  his  attitude  towards 
France  calls  for  more  extended  notice. 
Dante  clearly  did  not  love  the  French, 
though  be  praises  them  ironically  for 
being  not  quite  so  foolish  as  the 
Sienese.”  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  patriotic  Italians  have  at  any 
time  bad  much  cause  to  love  France. 
Browning’s  address  to  Italy— 

O  woman-country,  wooed,  not  wed. 

Loved  all  the  more  by  earth’s  male 
lands. 

Laid  to  their  hearts  instead! 

may  be,  and  is,  very  pretty  poetry. 
The  naked  historical  fact  is  that,  on 
the  part  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  wooing  has  generally  taken 
the  form  of  the  most  brutal  ravishing." 

Dante  baa  special  reasons  for  dislik¬ 
ing  Philip  the  Fair.  Apart  from  in¬ 
dividual  acts,  such  as  the  seizing  of 
Boniface  VIII  at  Anagnl,  the  great 
political  positivist  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  necessarily  antipathetic  to  an 
Idealist  like  Dante.  But  this  not  un¬ 
justifiable  dislike  has  led  Dante  to  com¬ 
mit  what  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  In¬ 
justice  of 'the  whole  poem,  we  mean 
bis  treatment  of  St.  Louis.  Not  only 
do  we  not  meet  him,  as  we  should 
expect,  among  the  soldier  saints  in  the 
heaven  of  Mars,  though  such  a  very 
dubious  saint  as  Robert  Guiscard  is 
found  there,  but  the  omission  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  two  extraordinary  passa¬ 


ges,  of  which,  owing  to  their  allusive 
character,  the  sting  is  perliaps  not  al¬ 
ways  recognized.  One  is  where  Hugh 
Capet,  speaking  of  bis  descendants, 
sums  them  up  contemptuously  as  “the 
Philips  and  the  Louises  by  whom 
France  has  been  lately  governed.”" 
The  other  passage  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Bordello,  and,  when  stripped 
of  periphrasis,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
Charles  II  of  Anjou  was  as  Inferior  to 
Charles  I  as  the  latter  and  bis  brother, 
St.  Louis,  were  to  Peter  III  of  Aragon." 
And  here  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  profound  regret,  we  had  almost 
said  indignation,  that  Dr.  Moore,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question,  should  have  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  use  the  expression, 
“Dante  had  no  great  respect  for  im¬ 
becile  saintliness.”"  The  man  who  In¬ 
spired  the  passionate  devotion,  not  of 
any  mere  monkish  chronicler,  but  of  a 
soldier  and  administrator  like  Joiuville, 
the  man  whose  character  made  him  the 
accepted  arbiter  of  Europe,  the  states¬ 
man,  the  legislator,  the  crusader,  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  imbecile  type  of 
saintship  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
And  saintliness,  especially  in  high 
places,  is  not  so  common  that  we  can 
afford  to  belittle  it  when  It  does  occur. 
It  would  be  better  surely  to  admit 
frankly  that  Dante  has  been  misled 
by  national  prejudice  Into  the  commia- 
sion  of  a  grave  historical  injustice. 

Dante’s  insulting  treatment  of  some 
of  the  criminals  In  the  lower  circles  of 
hell  has  been  compared  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Aristotle’s  bighminded  man 
who  insults  bis  enemies  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose.  Dante  was,  as  we 
all  know,  an  ardent  Aristotelian;  but 
he  was,  we  may  not  doubt  it,  a  yet 
more  ardent  Christian.  Christianity 
was  for  him  not  merely 
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11  Tero,  in  che  si  cbeta  ognl  intelletto, 

It  tbrilled  every  fibre  of  bis  heart  and 
gave  bis  imagination  wings  to  soar.** 
Christ  can  be  stern  enough  to  individ¬ 
uals,  to  classes,  and  to  cities.  “It  had 
been  good  for  that  man  if  be  bad  never 
been  born”;  “Ye  generation  of  vipers, 
bow  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
bell?”  “It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  than  for 
that  city.”  But  we  cannot  conceive 
Him  expressing  loathing  and  contempt 
for  any,  even  the  most  degraded, 
human  soul. 

But  apart  from  ail  questions  as  to 
the  morality  or  taste  of  particular  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Commedia,  the  feeling 
which  has  been  strongest  in  our  mind 
in  re-reading  the  poem  is  astonish¬ 
ment  that  any  human  being  should 
dare  to  pronounce  a  final  verdict  on 
the  men  of  his  own  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  cliaracters  of  history  the 
principle  might  perhaps  be  pleaded, 
“securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,” 
though  many,  perhaps,  even  of  these 
Judgments  will  one  day  be  corrected 
or  reversed.  But  which  of  us  is  fit  to 
decide  the  eternal  destiny  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  contemporaries?  Who  shall 
dare,  for  instance,  to  limit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  soul's  sudden  turn  to  God 
in  the  supreme  crisis  of  its  earthly 
fate?  Tliere  is  an  eloquent  and  touch¬ 
ing  letter  of  Feiielon’s  on  this  very 
point,  written  to  console  the  Duchesse 
de  Chevreuse  on  the  death  of  her  son, 
the  Chevalier  d'Albert.  wlio  had  fallen 
in  action,  after  a  life  which  had  only 
too  much  resembled  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  young  French  noble  of  the  day. 

“Such  an  extremity  as  this”  (writes 
P^nelon)  “routs  all  life’s  illusions,  lifts 
a  veil,  reveals  eternity,  and  recalls  the 
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realities  that  have  become  shrouded. 
However  little  God  may  eeem  to  be 
working  in  that  moment,  the  first  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  heart  that  has  ever  been 
accustomed  to  Him  is  to  throw  itself 
on  His  mercy.  Neither  time  nor  ex¬ 
hortations  are  needed  for  Him  to  be 
felt  and  heard.  To  Magdalene  He  said 
but  the  one  word  ‘Mary,’  and  she  re¬ 
plied  to  Him  but  that  other  word 
‘Master’;  and  no  more  was  needed.  He 
called  His  child  by  her  name,  and  she 
was  already  returned  to  Him.  That 
ineffable  appeal  is  all-powerful;  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  soul  are  born  in  the 
inmost  being.  Weak  men,  who  can 
only  see  the  surface,  desire  prepara¬ 
tion,  definite  ritual,  spoken  resolves. 
God  needs  only  a  moment  wherein  He 
can  do  all,  and  see  that  it  is  done.” 

We  all  know  what  beautiful  and 
pathetic  use  Dante  has  made  of  this 
possibility  in  the  cases  of  Manfred  and 
Biionconte  da  Montefeltro,  two  of  the 
lovelist  episodes  in  the  whole  of  the 
Commedia;**  and  we  know  that  the 
touch  of  a  crucifix  on  the  dying  lips  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  sufficed  to  redeem 
him.  in  Dante’s  view,  from  the  fate 
which  most  of  us  would  be  inclined  to 
say  that  he  richly  deserved,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  flowery  valley  of  the 
princes  in  Ante-purgatory.  And  who 
was  Dante  that  he  should  exclude  this 
possibility  in  other  cases  also?  Dante 
himself  has  told  us  that 

la  bontk  inflnita  ha  si  gran  braccia, 
Che  prende  cid  che  si  rivolve  a  lei.** 

Dante  himself  has  told  us  that  be  has 
know’n  the  most  unpromising  stocks  to 
blossom  at  the  last;  and  he  rightly 
uses  tills  ns  an  argument  against  hasty 
Judgment.”  We  can  only  say  that 
again  and  again  Dante  has  sinned 
against  his  own  light.  One  especially 
bad  case  is  this.  Among  the  traitors 

Tbst  It  reoelTM  sll  that  tom  back  to  It.” 
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In  Antenora  Dante  places  Tesauro  di 
Beccheria,  beheaded  at  Florence  in 
1258  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  exiled  Ghlbelllnes.** 
Villani  says  that  many  people  believed 
him  to  be  innocent.**  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  were  necessarily  right 
and  Dante  necessarily  wrong  as  to  the 
facts.  But  Vlllani's  statement  does 
prove  that  the  matter  was  at  least 
doubtful;  and  absolute  certainty  could 
alone,  we  will  not  say  justify,  but  ex¬ 
cuse,  such  a  passage.  In  after  years 
Boccaccio  pleaded  for  Dante  with  the 
Florentines  on  the  ground  that  “all 
hatred  and  anger  and  enmity  cease  at 
the  death  of  whoso  dies.”"  But  did 
Dante  ever  act  on  such  a  principle  him¬ 
self?  And  even  if  we  grant  (though 
in  reality  we  will  by  no  means  grant) 
that  no  mercy  need  be  shown  to  the 
dead,  was  there  no  consideration  to  be 
shown  for  the  feelings  of  the  living— 
“gll  altri  che  fur  carl?” 

In  the  seventeenth  canto  of  the 
Paradiso  Dante  tries  to  anticipate 
these  criticisms.  His  pleas  are  mainly 
two.  The  first  is  contained  in  the  well- 
known  vulgarism,  “Let  those  scratch 
who  itch”;  the  other  in  the  simile  that, 
like  the  wind,  he  only  smites  the  high¬ 
est  peaks.  Of  the  former,  we  can  only 
say  that  to  us  it  seems  an  aggravation, 
rather  than  a  justification,  of  the 
original  offence;  and  of  the  latter,  that 
it  is  not  true.  Dr.  Moore  has  pointed 
out"  that.  In  the  first  seven  cantos  of 
the  Inferno,  with  the  exception  of  the 
“people  of  much  worth”  in  limbo,  al¬ 
most  all  the  persons  mentioned  are 
men  of  no  account.  And  in  other 
parts  of  the  Inferno  also  characters 
are  found  on  w'hom  the  most  patient 
research  has  failed  to  throw  any  light." 

»  Inf.  zzxU,  119,  120. 

*•  VUUnl,  Tl.  68.  cited  by  Mr.  To*er  In  hU 
note  on  the  pueage. 

*•  Cited  by  Toynbee,  “Life,"  p.  134. 

«»  "Studlei,”  no. 

•  Borslere,  Inf.  xrl,  67-72;  Buoao,  zxt,  140, 
CUnCi,  lb.  48;  and  Pncclo  Solancato.  lb.  148. 


Even  of  those  about  whom  something 
is  known,  many  seem  to  be  quite 
fourth-rate  people. 

We  remember  reading  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood  a  story  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  based  on  any  legend  or  tradition, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  the  creation 
of  a  graceful  fancy.  The  story,  as  we 
remember  it,  was  something  like  this. 
When  Lionardo  was  painting  his  great 
fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  he  reserved 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  for  the 
supreme  effort  at  the  last.  He  painted 
first  the  eleven  faithful  apostles.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  traitor,  the 
tempter  suggested  to  him  to  avenge 
himself  on  a  personal  foe  by  represent¬ 
ing  him  in  the  character  of  Judas, 
which  he  did  with  perfect  success. 
But  after  yielding  to  the  passions  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  he  strove  in  vain 
to  paint  “a  semblance  such  as  His,”** 
and  he  threw  down  his  brushes  in  des¬ 
pair.  The  day  came  when  the  fresco 
was  to  be  unveiled,  and  Lionardo 
stood  with  downcast  eyes  awaiting  the 
inevitable  shame  and  exposure.  But 
Instead  of  the  shouts  of  derision  which 
he  had  expected,  an  awe-struck  silence 
fell  on  the  assembly,  and  Lionardo 
lifted  his  eyes  to  seek  the  cause.  And 
he  saw  in  the  centre  of  his  picture  a 
figure  in  form  and  hue  more  beautiful 
than  even  he  could  have  conceived,  for 
an  angel  from  heaven  had  descended 
in  the  night  and  completed  the  un¬ 
finished  work.  But  the  hues  of  heaven 
could  not  last  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
low  earth;  and  that  is  why  the  central 
figure  of  the  world’s  masterpiece  was 
the  first  to  fade. 

We  might  almost  dream  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  had  occurred 

**  “SI  fatta  la  aemblanca,”  Par.  xzxl,  107. 
Tills  occurs  la  the  simile  of  the  pll^m  from 
Croatia  gazing  oa  the  Veronloa  at  Borne— per¬ 
haps  the  loveliest  simile  In  the  whole  of  the 
Com  media. 
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lu  the  eouiiwsitlou  of  the  Divina  Coiu- 
media,  so  great  is  the  distance  between 
its  highest  and  its  lowest,  between 
Dante  with  his  cheeks  begrimed  with 
the  soot  of  hell,  and  Dante  Avitli  liis 
face  irradiated  with  the  beatific  vision. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  measure  tlie  dis¬ 
tance  between  any  man’s  best  and 
worst.  The  “strange  story"  of  Dr, 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  has  u  serious 
significance  for  almost  all  of  us.  Nay. 
in  extreme  eases,  Dante’s  terrible 

ThP  Quurterly  Review. 


iiuugination  of  a  continual  interchange 
of  the  human  and  serpentine  natures  Is 
not  too  violent  an  allegory.  Once,  and 
only  once,  on  this  earth  moved  One 

(’lie  nacque  e  visse  senza  pecca; 

One  who  could  sound  the  depths  and 
scan  the  heights  to  w’hlch  human 
nature  is  capable  of  sinking  and  aspir¬ 
ing;  One  “who  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  of  man.  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  man.’’ 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  ESSAYS. 


Composition  is  a  comparatively  new 
subject  in  Elementary  Schools.  In  old 
days  it  was  taught  on  a  very  mechani¬ 
cal  system,  and  in  many  cases  the  fol¬ 
lowing  routine  is  still  held  sacred. 

A  subject  is  chosen  by  the  teachers, 
and  the  children  are  then  Invited  to 
make  sentences  bearing  upon  it;  thus 
if  the  subject  is  “The  Dog,’’  the  child 
suggests  "I  have  a  dog,”  “My  dog  is 
black,’’  &c.  The  most  elaborate 
phrases  are  picked  out  and  placed  on 
the  blackboard  till  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  has  been  collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  choice,  collection,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  being  all  done  by  the 
teachers,  after  which  the  children  copy 
the  essays  wholesale  into  their  copy¬ 
books. 

In  the  5th  Standard  a  little  variety  is 
allowed.  Here  a  story  is  read  aloud 
and  reproduced  from  memory;  both 
these  exercises  in  composition  have 
their  merits,  but  I  am  anxious  to  prove 
by  definite  examples  that  the  best 
system  of  all  consists  in  “freedom.” 

In  the  schools  I  have  chosen  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  write  down 
unaided,  in  their  own  language. 


(rt)  What  they  think  on  a  certain 
subject; 

(6)  What  they  did  on  a  certain 
day; 

(c)  Or  to  describe  a  given  place. 

I  mention  these  headings  specifically 
because  experience  proves  that  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  choose  suitable 
themes,  and  one  is  practically  limited 
to  something  that  comes  under  one  or 
other  of  these  groups. 

It  is  to  my  mind  obviously  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  expect  much  enthusiasm  outside 
the  personal  experience  of  the  children. 
For  Instance,  an  Inspector  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  once  asked  for  essays  on 
(a)  the  life  of  Nelson,  (6)  the  High¬ 
lands.  He  drew  a  blank.  No  child 
had  any  ideas  on  either  subject.  They 
were  not  within  the  range  of  his 
knowledge  or  reasonable  imagination. 

But  given  a  suitable  subject  the  un¬ 
aided  effort  is  invaluable.  It  forces  the 
child  to  rely  on  Itself  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sentences,  it  gives  scope  to 
originality,  and  if  any  gross  mistakes 
occur  these  can  be  put  upon  the  black¬ 
board  and  corrected  by  the  children 
themselves.  If  this  is  skilfully  done 
the  writer  soon  realizes  that  what  he 
wonted  to  say  can  be  put  In  a  better 
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form;  wblle  last,  but  oot  least,  It 
teucbes  tbe  teacher,  by  sbowiug  bim 
tbe  cbild's  point  of  view. 

For  grammar  I  bare  no  enthusiasm; 
I  doubt  very  much  bow  far  tbe  study 
of  grammar  influences  tbe  study  of 
composition.  Tbe  luminous  pbrase,  “A 
noun  is  tbe  name  of  anything,"  may 
bare  value  for  a  scholar,  but  such  ab¬ 
stractions  are  of  little  if  any  interest 
to  the  village  yokel.  Spelling  is  again 
comparatively  immaterial.  I  quite 
recognize  tbe  utilitarian  value  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  situation  In  a  well-spelt  note, 
but  I  deplore  the  stupidity  of  an  exami¬ 
ner  who  measures  the  intelligence  of 
his  pupils  by  their  power  to  distinguish 
between  the  parts  of  speech,  or 
who  prefers  good  spelling  to  vivid  lan¬ 
guage.  ^ 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  specimens 
of  the  actual  essays  of  school  children. 
When  possible  I  mention  the  school  at 
which  the  essay  was  written  and  tlie 
age  of  the  child  who  wrote  It,  May 
1  mention  that  I  Judged  of  the  success 
of  a  topic  before  I  got  the  results,  by 
merely  noting  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  welcomed. 

The  “Invitation  to  tea”  usually  pro¬ 
duced  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  or  even 
a  shout  of  laughter;  the  children  seized 
their  pens  and  wriggled  on  their  seats 
with  Joy  at  tbe  prospect  of  letting 
their  imagination  run  riot.  In  one  or 
two  cases  I  omitted  to  say  “Let  us 
pretend.”  and  was  brought  to  book  by 
a  pathetic  request  from  some  child,  to 
know  which  day  next  week  It  might 
come. 

Subfect.  “Let  us  pretend  I  am  going  to 
give  a  tea-party.  You  wish  I 
was— don't  you?” 

Now  tell  me.  When  shall  I  give 
it?  In  summer  or  winter—  Why? 

Tell  me  when  you  mean  to  come. 
How  long  you  mean  to  stay.  What 
you  want  to  wear.  Wbat  you 


want  to  eat.  Wbat  you  want  to 
play  at. 

Littlestead  Green,  Dunsden,  Reading, 
Jan.  29,  1904. 

Madam.— As  you  are  giving  a  tea- 
party  I  want  to  know  when  I  am  to 
come.  Another  tiling  I  want  to  knotv 
is,  where  we  are  going  to  have  tea  and 
what  time  it  will  commence.  If  it  is 
not  fine  )[,  shant  come  but  if  it  is  fine 
1  shall  come. 

1  remain.  Yours  Fathfully. 

i 

St,  Mary’s  School,  Hulme,  Manchester, 
April  15lh  1904. 

Dear  Madam,— I  rec*eived  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  tlie  party.  1  should  like  it  to 
be  in  summer,  in  tlie  centre  of  a  wood. 
I  think  half-past  four  would  be  con¬ 
venient.  If  it  would  please  you,  I 
sliould  like  to  bring  my  friend  Cissle. 
I  should  like  the  party  to  be  on  May 
12th.  After  tea  1  should  like  to  have 
some  nice  games  such  as  Blind-man's- 
buff.  and  others.  It  would  be  nice  if 
there  were  enough  crackers  for  each 
girl,  so  that  we  could  all  be  dressed 
in  them.  After  enjoying  a  long  even¬ 
ing  1  should  like  to  go  home  at  half- 
past  ten.  Hoping  you  agree  with  wbat 
I  say, 

I  remain, 

Oxford  Central  Girls’  Sch: 
July  loth,  1903. 

Dear  Madam.— Thank  you  for  your 
invertation.  and  1  should  like  to  come 
this  summer,  on  the  date  of  July 
the  twenty  third.  I  should  like  tbe 
party  to  be  held  in  tlie  open  air.  I 
am  willing  to  have  strawberry  flavored 
Jelly  after  every  thing  else.  If  it  is 
a  tea  party,  the  first  thing  I  should 
like,  is  a  cup  of  ten.  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter.  Next.  I  sliould  like 
a  little  strawberries  and  cream  and  last 
of  all  strawberry  flavored  jelly.  I  will 
come  about  half-past  three,  and  will 
leave  at  eight  o'clock.  My  dress  will 
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be  a  white  silk,  with  a  low  neck,  and 
short  sleeves,  as  I  think  it  will  be  very 
cool  dress.  My  hat  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  made  of  white  silk  also,  and  my 
sunshade  is  a  very  light  green.  That 
is  all  1  have  to  say  at  present,  again 
thanking  you  for  your  Invertation, 

I  remain,  Yours  Truely, 
Alice  Hogers. 

I 

Wednesday,  23  December,  1903, 
Composition,  A  Tea  party. 

I  do  want  It  in  front  of  your  house 
Mis,  and  1  want  it  in  summer.  And 
I  am  going  to  bring  six  boys  and  my 
self.  The  names  are  Danial  Baylias 
Eklwin  Quinuey  Fredrick  Pratt  and 
others.  We  should  some  bread  and 
butter  cake  and  Jam.  We  should  like 
some  games,  which  I  shall  tell  you. 
The  games  are  football  and  nuts  and 
may  on  your  lawn  and  other  games 
we  should  like  to  have  a  supper  at  the 
end.  We  are  going  to  play  a  match 
on  June  the  20th  in  Mises  Lambert 
field  at  Great  Bourton.  We  are  going 
to  play  with  the  Claydon  boys  will  you 
and  see  us  play  I  hope  we  will  win. 

Curbridge,  Bampton,  Ozon, 
June  IStb,  1903.  Age  11. 

Dear  Madam,— I  received  your  invata- 
tion  quite  safely.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  tea  in  the  Summer 
when  I  have  got  my  Summer  holidays. 
1  think  I  should  like  to  start  a  three 
o’clock  and  get  there  about  halfpast 
three.  I  shall  bring  my  sister  Mary 
with  me.  I  shall  stop  till  about  half- 
past  nine  and  then  I  shall  start  home. 
I  should  like  some  spung  cake,  and 
some  bread  and  butter,  and  some  lunch 
biscluts.  And  the  games  I  should  like 
to  play  is  hideing  the  thimble,  and 
dancing  like  we  have  at  our  treat  in 
this  school  I  shall  be  dressed  in  white 
and  blacks.  A  white  dress,  and  white 
hat,  and  white  gloves,  and  black 
stockings,  and  black  dancing  shoes.  I 
shall  bring  you  a  small  bunch  of 
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fiowers.  Will  you  come  and  meet  os; 
we  shall  come  down  back  lane. 

I  am.  Yours  respectfully, 
Lizzie  Kite. 

Curbridge,  Bampton,  Ozoh, 
June  18,  1903.  Age  8. 

Dear  Madam,— I  shall  like  to  come  to 
your  teaparty  in  the  summer,  and  1 
will  ask  mother  if  I  can  have  my 
new  things  on.  And  I  am  very  pleased 
that  you  have  invited  me,  I  shall  be 
there  at  four  o  clock,  and  will  come 
home  at  nine  o  clock.  Mother  was 
bad,  but  she  is  much  better  now,  1 
was  sorry  when  1  had  got  your  letter, 
because  I  did  not  think  mother  would 
be  any  better.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
raining  dear  friend  for  I  know  mother 
would  not  let  me  come  if  it  does.  I 
will  tell  you  has  I  like  teaparties,  my 
dear,  and  will  be  sure  to  come  if  it 
doesnt  rain.  I  will  earn  more  money 
and  buy  myself  a  new  hat  be  cause  1 
want  one  bad. 

I  am.  Yours  respectfully, 
Daisy  Fenemore,  aged  8  years. 

January  15th,  1904, 
Fifield,  Nr.  Chipping  Norton.  Oxford. 

Dear  Madame,— I  am  writing  to  tell 
you  what  we  should  like  at  your  tea 
party.  We  all  wishes  there  will  be 
plenty  of  cake  and  bread  and  butter. 
I  think  we  all  like  cake  very  well.  1 
should  like  to  have  my  new  green 
dress  on  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  get 
tea  upset  on  it  and  then  I  should 
spoil  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  nice  sunny 
day  as  I  dont  like  wet  days  and  1 
dont  think  we  should  enjoy  it  so  much 
because  we  want  to  have  some  nice 
games.  We  want  some  sweets  and 
oranges.  I  think  I  have  told  you  all. 

I  remain.  Your  Sincere  Friend, 
May  Maria  Field. 

Subject.  “What  did  you  do  last  Satur¬ 
day?” 

[One  cannot  but  note  the  dif- 
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ference  between  a  boy  and  a  girl’s 
half-holiday.] 

Sarah  Jones, 

Drayton  S.  Leonards  School, 
Age  11  years. 

Last  Saturday. 

Last  Saturday  I  took  the  baby  out 
for  a  walk.  It  was  not  very  fine.  1 
did  a  lot  of  work.  I  cleaned  the 
knives  and  forks,  then  I  made  the  bed 
and  pealed  the  iwtatoes.  1  done  all 
my  work  while  the  baby  was  asleep. 
Last  Saturday  morning  I  got  up  early 
and  lit  the  fire,  then  after  I  had  my 
breakfast  I  put  it  away,  then  I  swept 
up  the  house. 

^  Willie  Wilkinson, 
Drayton  S.  Leonard  School, 
Age  13. 

Last  Saturday. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  to  Stadhamp- 
ton  and  when  I  came  back  I  went 
fishing  and  it  was  very  wet  and  I  got 
wet  And  when  I  came  home  from 
fishing  I  went  at  crickets  and  I  bad 
a  good  game  and  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much  and  I  kept  on  a  long  time  and 
it  came  on  raining  and  we  bad  to 
stop  and  I  went  and  stood  under  some 
trees  and  It  soon  stop.  And  when  I 
went  home  I  had  to  go  to  Newington 
and  it  was  dark  before  I  got  back. 

My  Holiday.  Eva  Abbott. 

(St  V.  Aged  13.) 

My  holiday  was  on  Good  Pr’day 
March  *28th.  I  enjoyed  myself  im¬ 
mensely.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunny 
day,  and  I  got  up  at  seven-o-clock  in 
the  morning.  Then  we  had  break-fast, 
which  consisted  of  fried  eggs  and 
bacon,  also  some  hot  cross  buns. 
After  break-fast  I  went  to  Church  and 
our  clergman  preached  a  very  nice 
sermon.  Church  being  over,  I  went  for 
a  short  Walk  before  lunch.  I  then 
went  home  and  got  my  sisters  ready 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods.  When  lunch 


was  over  we  started.  It  was  a  lovely 
walk,  we  reached  the  wood  in  high 
spirits.  Their  were  not  many  prim¬ 
roses  out,  as  Easter  fell  very  early 
this  year.  We  filled  our  baskets,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  beautiful  fiowers.  Then 
we  returned  home  feeling  rather 
tired,  but  we  fully  enjoyed  ourselves? 
We  done  good  justice  to  the  nice  tea 
awaiting  us,  for  the  clear  air  had 
sharpened  our  appetites.  After  tea,  I 
played  with  my  little  sisters  and 
brothers  nice  quiet  games.  I  then  put 
them  to  bed,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  reading  and  writing.  We 
had  none  of  our  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  at  Home  this  Easter,  which  was 
a  great  disappointment. 

Subject.  “Tell  me  what  you  saw  on 
your  way  to  school  to-day.” 

25  Cornbrook  Rd.,  Stretford, 
Manchester,  April  19th  ’04. 

Dear  Miss  Bathurst,— Tie  way,  which 
I  came  this  morning  to  school  was  not 
very  pleasant.  I  came  this  particular 
way  because  of  it  being  the  soonest. 
There  was  only  one  shop  which  I 
passed  and  there  was  nothing  about  it 
of  which  to  boast.  I  cannot  say  I 
walked  at  leisure  because  I  was  a  few 
minutes  late  and  bad  to  burry.  On 
my  way  I  passed  various  mills  but  I 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  them  as 
my  thoughts  were  wholly  centred  In 
a  concert  in  which  I  am  to  partake  to¬ 
night.  One  thing  I  noticed  was  all  the 
girls  rushing  into  the  mills  at  the  last 
minute.  I  passed  many  houses  but 
all  the  occupiers  bad  gone  to  work 
and  all  was  quiet. 

There  is  little  else  to  describe  only 
that  I  came  with  a  school  friend. 

Hoping  I  may  have  a  better  descrip¬ 
tion  next  time  one  is  needed. 

I  remain.  Yours  Truly, 
Marie. 

Dear  Miss  Bathurst,— When  I  was 
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coming  to  school  this  morning  I  saw  a 
poor  old  woman  walkin  about  the 
road  picking  up  pieces  of  coal  and 
little  pieces  of  wood. 

Then  I  saw  a  little  boy  x>ointing  in 
a  toffee  shop  window  to  his  companion 
saying,  “I  would  like  some  of  that 
toffee.” 

I  then  saw  a  public  house  with  men 
going  in  to  have  a  drink,  and  mill 
girls  going  to  work. 

Then  I  came  to  a  printe  shop  where 
I  saw  the  printing  machine  going. 

All  the  people  seam  to  enjoy  the 
weather  very  much  this  morning. 

I  also  seen  men  driving  horses  and 
carts  and  some  men  were  wipping 
them  because  they  were  only  trotting. 

Then  I  saw  little  boy’s  and  girls 
going  to  school  and  they  looked  very 
pleasant. 

I  think  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  a 
presans. 

I  remain,  Yours  truly, 
Elsie. 

19-4-04. 

Dear  Miss  Bathurst,— On  my  way  to 
School  this  morning  I  came  through 
many  streets. 

The  sun  was  shinning  brightly  and  I 
fare  enjoyed  my  walk. 

What  took  my  eye  mostly  was  the 
trees  in  the  Church  yard. 

I  saw  many  shops,  and  men  hurrying 
off  to  work. 

Boy’s  and  girls  were  going  to  the 
same  place  as  myself. 

I  did  not  take  my  time  coming  as 
it  was  five  to  nine. 

The  streets  were  very  pleasante  & 
dry. 

The  trams  were  and  carts  were  very 
noisy. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  at  presant. 

I  remain.  Yours  truly, 
Florence  Whittle. 

Subject.  “How  to  mind  a  baby.” 

A  summary  of  a  lesson  given  by 
the  teacher. 


How  to  nurse  a  baby. 

Babies  are  very  troublesome  and 
want  always  to  be  nursed  you  have 
to  be  very  careful  of  one  thing  about 
a  baby  on  the  top  of  its  head  that  is 
its  skull  for  if  you  were  to  press  that 
dinge  it  would  die  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hours  time.  They  want  well  wraping 
up  when  they  are  taken  out.  All 
babies  want  washing  both  morning 
and  night  to  keep  it  in  health.  A  new 
born  baby  must  be  kept  from  seeing 
the  light  or  if  they  do  they  might  lose 
their  sight.  Babies  want  rather  a  lot 
of  care. 

Li.  Morris. 

Apr.  15th,  04. 

All  about  a  baby. 

Babies  are  very  great  deal  of  truble, 
they  nearly  always  want  sometimes 
someone.  Babies  are  very  weak  and 
ought  always  to  be  lying  down  when 
they  are  young  if  babies  are  not 
treated  with  great  care  if  not  they 
will  most  likely  be  taken  ill  and  per¬ 
haps  die  They  should  not  walk  before 
they  are  old  enough. 

B.  Wynn. 

April  15th,  04. 

Babies  are  very  troublesome  and 
want  a  great  deal  of  nurseing.  We 
must  bold  them  upright  for  they  have 
no  bones  to  support  their  backs  only 
grlsle.  They  want  a  bath  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  are  very  cross  when  teething, 
you  must  not  let  them  walk  before 
they  are  old  enough  or  they  will  get 
bolleged. 

Subject.  “Pretend  I  am  a  fairy.  I 
have  lifted  my  wand  to  make  you 
all  rich  men  and  women. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  time  and  your  money?” 

22  April  1904. 

Plymouth  Grove  Sch.,  Longsight, 
Manchester,  22,  4  04. 

Dear  Miss  Bathurst,— I  am  going  to 
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tell  you  what  1  would  do  If  I  were 
really  rich.  Well  I  would  get  my  chil¬ 
dren  very  well  educated.  The  next 
thing  I  would  do  Is  to  give  part  of 
my  money  to  the  poor,  and  try  to 
clothe  them.  I  would  not  keep  a  ser¬ 
vant  as  I  think  it  Is  very  idle  for  the 
people  who  do  so,  but  although  I  did 
not  keep  one  I  would  try  to  keep 
my  house  as  clean  as  I  could.  Next 
to  that  I  would  get  some  proper  food, 
the  kind  I  think  they  could  easily 
digest.  I  would  be  teetotal  because 
that  is  how  many  people  have  become 
poor. 

I  am.  Yours  Sincerely, 
Ivy  Williamson. 

Plymouth  Grove,  Municipal  School, 
X  Manchester,  22.4.04. 

Dear  Madam,— I  was  selling  papers 
and  matches  and  blacking  boots  until  I 
had  money  enough  to  retire  we  live  in  a 
very  small  unhealthy  bouse,  I  first 
made  it  my  business  to  remove  into  a 
larger  and  bealthyer  house.  I  then 
paid  my  mothers  bills,  and  on  going 
home  I  saw  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
carriage  for  sale  these  I  bought  and 
me  and  mother  rode  either  in  the  car¬ 
riage  or  on  the  horses  backs.  We 
our  poor  friend  who  bad  helped  us 
when  we  were  poor,  so  we  helped 
them.  Me  and  my  mother  (11^^)  lived 
very  happy  lives  ever  after. 

I  remain.  Yours  respectably, 
Stanley  Cookson. 

Plymouth  Grove,  Municipal  School, 
Manchester,  22.0.04. 

Dear  Madam,— If  I  had  a  lot  of 
money,  I  should  spend  it  in  a  decent 
way.  I  should  not  spend  it  in  toffee  all 
the  time,  I  should  buy  a  few  games 
to  play  with,  such  as  the  football,  and 
a  cricket  bat.  I  would  go  to  nice 
seaside  places,  such  as  Blackpool, 
Southport  and  St.  Annes,  I  would  go 
to  the  football  matches.  I  would  buy 
a  nice  Jewellery  shop.  I  would  buy 


some  good  pigeons,  and  I  would  buy 
a  nice  pony  and  trap.  If  I  had  all 
those  things,  and  went  to  all  those 
places,  nobody  could  enjoy  themselves 
much  better  than  me. 

I  remain,  Yours  Respectively, 
Arthur  Belshaw. 

22  April  1904. 

Plymouth  Grove  Sch.,  Longsight, 
Manchester,  22.4.04. 

Dear  Miss  Bathurst,— I  have  often 
thought,  if  I  were  rich  I  would  not  be 
selfish.  I  would  give  to  the  poor,  if 
I  thought  they  needed  it.  1  would 
live  in  a  little  house,  but  keep  it  nice 
and  clean.  I  would  not  waste  it  like 
some  people  do,  I  would  buy  sensible 
things.  I  would  not  be  proud  neither, 

I  would  Just  be  nice  and  plain.  Some 
people  would  think  It  low  to  speak  to 
some  poor  people. 

I  am.  Yours  sincerely, 
Sophia  Steame. 

Webster  St.,  Greenheys,  April  29,  04th. 

Dear  “Madam,”— If  I  came  into  a 
fortune  these  are  the  uses  I  should 
put  it  to. 

First  I  should  put  some  in  the  bank 
for  I  may  have  need  for  it  someday. 
Second,  I  would  insurrae  my  father 
and  two  brothers.  Third,  I  would  have 
a  nice  grave  stone  over  my  mother's 
grave  at  Weaste,  and  one  over  my 
Stepmother’s  at  Southern,  and  after 
that  I  would  buy  a  shop  for  my  father 
to  live  in  now  he  is  getting  old.  I 
should  then  buy  a  bycle  for  myself 
and  when  I  am  21  I  would  get  married 
and  buy  a  house  of  furniture  and  a 
fram  to  live  on. 

I  remain,  Your’s  truly, 

H.  F.  Roberts. 

W.  Midgley,  Webster  Street, 
Greenheys,  Manchester. 

Dear  Madam,— I  am  a  rich  man  I  live 
in  Victoria  Park  I  go  visiting  all  mom- 
ing.  In  the  aftermoon  I  sit  and  smoke. 
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and  at  nigbt  I  go  to  a  dance.  With 
my  young  lady.  Another  day  starts 
I  visit  the  poor  people,  then  I  provide 
a  soup  kitchen.  And  I  have  plenty  of 
friends,  for  where  their  is  money  their’s 
friend. 

I  send  my  boys  to  College  to  learn 
to  speak  correct.  My  wife  is  busy  in 
chooseing  which  cloths  to  put  on.  I 
will  now  enclose  my  letter. 

Your’s  truely, 
William  Herbert  Midgley. 

Dear  Madam,— If  I  had  so  much 
money  given  to  me  and  I  could  got 
wherever  I  like  I  should  like  to  go  to 
London.  I  should  go  by  train.  When 
I  was  there  I  should  like  to  go  and 
see  St.  Pauls  Catberdal,  the  fire  station. 
The  House  of  .Commons,  and  see  all  the 
things  in  the  Zocilodgeal  Gardens,  and 
the  underground  tube,  and  lots  of  other 
things.  The  people  who  live  in  London 
dress  themselves  up  to  the  fashion. 
They  eat  all  kinds  of  food,  first  they 
eat  meat,  after  that  sweets  and  pud¬ 
dings,  and  after  that  salery.  The 
police  in  London  are  very  strick  and 
will  have  you  up  for  the  least  little 
thing  you  do. 

Headington  Quarry, 
February  24th,  1004. 

Dear  Miss,— I  often  think  that  I 
should  like  to  be  a  common  English 
gentleman.  With  my  money  I  should 
buy  a  large  park  and  a  large  wood,  in 
which  to  go  sporting  with  my  friends. 
A  great  deal  of  my  money  I  should 
give  to  the  Infirmary,  the  hospital,  and 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  I  should 
keep  a  great  many  of  pets,  horses,  and 
cattle  of  which  I  should  be  very  fond. 
I  should  like  to  live  in  the  parish  of 
Cowley.  At  Christmas  time  I  should 
give  a  great  feast  to  the  people  of  the 
Tillage.  When  I  died  I  should  leave 
my  money  to  my  friend.  Hoping  you 
would  do  the  same. 

I  am.  Dear  Miss,  Tours  truly, 
Joseph  Coppock. 


Headington  Quarry, 
February  24th,  1004. 

Dear  Madam,— I  often  wish  that  1 
was  a  judge.  If  I  was  a  Judge  I 
should  try  to  give  proper  Justice.  I 
should  have  a  fair  income  of  money  of 
my  own.  When  to  old  to  be  a  Judge 
I  should  like  to  buy  a  residence  at 
Nice,  in  France,  and  settle  down 
quietly  on  my  pension.  I  think  a  Judge 
has  a  lot  of  worry  on  bis  mind  to  be 
ab  give  fair  Justice.  When  I  was  pen¬ 
sioned  off  I  should  like  a  rich  friend 
to  die  and  leave  me  his  fortune  of 
money,  house  and  estate. 

I  am,  Yours  Obediently, 
Harry  Cox. 

Headington  Quarry, 
February  24th,  1904. 

Dear  Miss,- 1  am  writing  to  you  to 
tell  you  what  I  should  like  to  be.  I 
have  often  wished  I  could  be  a  rich 
Lady  and  live  in  a  palace,  and  have 
plenty  of  money  no  children  and  live 
happy  together.  As  I  grow  and  get 
older  I  shall  earn  and  save  my  money 
and  see  what  I  can  be. 

I  am.  Yours  Truly, 
Ellen  Parsons. 

Subject. 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
rich?"  and  could  do  anything  you  liked. 

St.  John  Baptist  School,  Manchester, 
March  30,  1904. 

If  I  was  rich  I  would  live  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  would  go  to  work 
from  mom  to  night  in  a  drawing  ofllce 
and  would  be  drawing  all  the  day 
through  until  It  came  night  and  then 
I  would  go  to  bed  till  morning  and 
then  have  my  breakfast  and  go  to 
work  again  and  do  some  more  draw¬ 
ing  and  keep  on  drawing  until  it  came 
Saturday  evening. 

Lloyd  St.  Girls’  School,  Manchester, 
Alice  Scott,  13.4.04,  SUndard  Y. 
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Composition. 

“Rich.” 

M7  dear  sister  I  now  write  to  tell  you 
what  I  would  if  I  were  rich. 

I  would  live  in  a  large  house,  keep 
■errants  and  housemaids  and  every¬ 
thing  iike  that 

My  dresses  should  be  of  a  lovely 
color  and  of  course  very  nice. 

I  would  go  to  a  lot  of  lovely  places 
such  as,  Blackpool,  Isle  of  Man  and 
Liverpool. 

The  street  in  which  I  should  live 
would  be  a  big  wide  street  and  very 
long. 

Some  of  my  money  would  also  go  to 
the  poor. 

I  would  also  see  that  my  mother  bad 
a  big  house  and  that  she  should  not 
need  any  thing. 

Then  I  would  see  that  my  brothers 
and  sisters  were  all  well. 

I  would  take  long  walks  every  day, 
and  be  dressed  like  a  lady. 

My  bouse  would  have  in  it  lovely 
ornaments,  a  piano,  and  various  other 
things. 

On  the  floor  I  would  have  lovely  oil¬ 
cloth  and  carpets. 

I  would  not  forget  to  give  my  Aunt  a 

Th*  National  Boriaw. 


littie  money,  to  help  to  keep  the  little 
ones. 

Next  I  would  buy  a  bycicle  for  my¬ 
self. 

I  would  buy  baby  a  carralge. 

I  am  your  loving  sister, 
Alice. 

St  Stephen’s  Girls’,  C-on-M. 

Manchester,  March  23rd,  1904, 
Standard  VII. 

Dear  Miss  Bathurst, — If  such  a  thing 
did  happen,  that  I  should  become  sud¬ 
denly  rich,  I  would  do  many  things 
with  it  Of  course  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  to  be  rich,  and  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas,  might  come  into  my 
mind.  My  idea  now  is  to  try  and  do 
good  with  my  money,  by  giving  it  to 
charities,  or  giving  money  to  support 
missionary  societies,  or  helping  some¬ 
one  poorer  than  myself.  If  I  should 
be  blest  with  money,  I  would  like  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  have  a  small 
farm,  or  a  nice  garden  to  attend  to. 

Trusting  this  letter  will  please  you 
Miss  Bathurst  I  will  conclude. 

I  remain.  Yours  truly, 
Sarah  Bradshaw. 

K.  Bathurst. 
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One  would  scarcely  have  supposed 
her  possessed  of  a  powerful  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty,  nor  bad  she  the  aspect  of 
one  likely  to  evince  any  burning  in¬ 
terest  in  pictorial  art  Sooth  to  say, 
the  withered  features  and  rusty  bonnet 
indicated  little  but  age  and  poverty, 
and  those  only  of  that  sordid,  city  sort 
unmitigated  by  any  hint  of  picturesque- 
cess. 

This  merely  proves,  once  more,  the 
futility  of  basing  opinions  upon  appear¬ 
ances  alone.  That  the  above  named 
tendencies  existed,  radical  and  inherent 


in  her  nature,  is  clearly  seen  in  that 
rash  indulgence  of  them,  involving  a 
headlong  extravagance  which  some 
held  was  the  direct  cause  of  her  abrupt 
demise. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Merks  was  nearing  her  eightieth  year 
was  doe  to  that  unswerving  dietetic 
moderation  verging  upon  absolute  ab¬ 
stinence,  which  circumstances  forced 
upon  her,  seeing  that  it  Is  allowed 
upon  all  bands,  that  way  longevity 
lies.  It  cannot  well  be  attributed  to 
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any  cheerful  airiness  in  her  dweliing, 
at  any  rate— a  single  underground 
apartment,  where  the  twilight  common 
to  basements  and  its  twin-born  sister, 
Night,  held  alternate  sway. 

Ini  midsummer  months,  certainly,  a 
rare  sunbeam  did  slantingly  touch  her 
window-sill,  lingering  for  half  an  hour 
and  then  sliding  away,  but  the  sun’s 
crude  mintage  was  twice-alloyed  be¬ 
fore  It  reached  to  her,  once  by  the 
general  murkiness  of  the  City  vapors 
far  overhead,  and  again  by  the  smoke- 
blackened  walls  that  hemmed  her  in. 
The  house  was  a  dingy  one,  situated 
In  a  dingy  street,  albeit  in  close  touch 
with  the  magnificence  of  suburb  West 
End  thoroughfares.  Occasionally,  but 
only  when  extreme  haste  made  it 
necessary,  supercilious  coachmen 
deigned  to  use  it  as  a  short  cut. 
Then  the  perfumed  child  of  Belgravia 
viewed  an  unsuspected  squalor  lurking 
close  to  Regent  street  elegance,  with 
languid  surprise.  Here  Mrs.  Merks  en¬ 
joyed  an  occupancy  free  of  rent  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  her  services  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  non-resident  landlord,  and 
in  return  for  undertaking  the  keeping 
of  the  doorstep  and  entrance  in  as 
clean  and  tidy  a  state  as  the  ubiquitous 
children  and  ever-drifting  dust  and 
litter  of  the  street  would  allow.  Her 
unimpeachable  honesty  had  secured  her 
this  position,  and  though  many  degrees 
from  being  a  sinecure,  she  was  not 
unmindful  of  her  mercies. 

But  given  even  free  lodging,  the  rid¬ 
dle  of  existence  is  not  quite  solved. 
All  unknowingly,  Mrs.  Merks  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  the  Sage  of  Chel¬ 
sea,  “lessening  her  denominator”  until 
usually  all  costlier  items  than  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter,  were  eliminated. 
But  these  remained,  ultimate,  indisi)en- 
sable,  the  irreducible  minimum— sup¬ 
posing,  for  the  moment,  that  the  flame 
of  life  in  one  so  unimportant,  needed 
to  be  kept  flickering  at  all. 

As  to  her  income,  its  amount  was 


variable  and  its  sources  varied.  She 
sometimes  acted  as  deputy,  cleaning 
the  upper  flights  of  stairs  for  which 
the  various  lodgers  were  responsible, 
being  paid  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a 
week.  A  young  workman,  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  a  top-floor  room,  paid  her  four- 
pence  weekly  for  waking  him  each 
morning  at  five  o’clock,  an  ofllce  for 
which  she  was  exceptionally  well  fitted 
by  the  light  and  fitful  nature  of  her 
own  slumbers.  Now  and  then,  a  day’s 
charing  was  conferred  on  her  as  a 
favor  by  some  old  client,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  younger  hands  bad  long 
since  beaten  her  out  of  that  field.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  were  certain  red- 
letter  days  when  postal  orders  for  a 
few  shillings  reached  her  from  her 
late  husband’s  relatives,  kindly,  pros¬ 
perous  people  with  a  small  but  sound 
business  of  a  “general”  kind  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Merks 
would  burgeon,  the  strict  regimen  in 
the  matter  of  food  would  be  tempora¬ 
rily  relaxed,  and  the  coalman  irny  his 
infrequent  visit  with  a  modest  “half¬ 
hundred.” 

Until  a  few  years  previously,  her 
slender  resources  had  been  slightly 
augmented  by  occasional  help  she 
received  from  a  dutiful  and  only  son, 
but  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
surplus  from  the  pay  of  a  married 
soldier,  and  when  that  staggering  blow 
—the  laconic,  “Killed  in  action”- fell 
upon  her,  her  keen  and  abiding 
grief  was  unsullied  by  any  shade  of 
self. 

Into  the  august  quarters  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  where  shops  are  on  an  impos¬ 
ing  scale  and  convey  an  air  of  opulence 
calculated  to  awe  and  subdue,  she  sel¬ 
dom  intruded.  Being  somewhat  dull  of 
sight  as  well  as  of  hearing,  the  wide 
roadways  and  the  crowded  trafiScof  car¬ 
riages,  cabs  and  ’buses,  were  provoca¬ 
tive  of  alarm,  and  the  strong  and  kind 
arm  of  the  law  In  the  shape  of  a  con¬ 
siderate  constable  as  pilot  at  the  cross- 
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IngM,  not  always  to  be  reckoned  upon. 
But  at  times,  circumstances  compelied 
her  to  face  these  perils,  and  one 
particular  morning  found  her  there,  re¬ 
turning  home  from  an  early  errand. 
A  shrewd  Ehist  wind  had  swept  the 
sky  clear  of  November  fog  and  cloud 
for  the  time  being.  With  the  instinct 
common  to  all  aged  creatures,  from  a 
late  fly  to  a  centenarian,  she  bad  chosen 
the  sunny  side  of  the  way  where  the 
contents  of  the  spacious  shop  fronts 
showed  brilliantly  in  the  bright  morn¬ 
ing  light 

As  she  passed  one  in  which  engravings 
were  displayed,  the  subject  of  a  large, 
framed  photogravure  caught  her  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
powerful  and  popular  war-picture,  and 
represented  a  small  group  of  British 
soldiers  making  an  unavailing  stand 
against  terrible  odds. 

They  stood  there,  that  devoted  band, 
completely  surrounded  by  an  out-num¬ 
bering  enemy— desperate,  doomed,  but 
undaunted.  Here  and  there  a  gap  in 
the  stubborn  line  an<l  a  prone  or  hud¬ 
dled  figure.  In  the  foreground,  a  man. 
Just  hit,  dropped  his  still-smoking  rifle, 
and  clutched  at  the  air  in  his  agony. 
Like  a  winding  sheet,  overhead  and 
around  them  swirled  and  eddied  the 
smoke-wreaths  of  the  battle,  pierced 
by  the  sudden  lightnings  of  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

So  much  she  could  see  already  in  the 
strong  sunlight  that  lit  it  up,  but  when 
her  glasses  were  tremblingly  adjusted 
and  she  read  the  name  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  it  depicted— the  action  in  which 
her  son  was  killed— lost  to  all  around 
her  she  stood  gazing  at  it  with  an  in¬ 
terest  almost  breathless.  She  was  no 
longer  in  the  sunny  street,  but  there¬ 
in  the  grim  scene  before  her.  The  roar 
of  the  traflBc  was,  for  her,  the  roar 
of  death  and  doom. 

But  of  all  the  pictured  faces  she  had 
only  eyes  *for  one— her  boy’s.  Yes, 
there  he  lay— her  boy.  her  own  boy  lay. 


She  did  not  ask  herself  how  It  could 
be;  she  was  too  sure  to  ask. 

“My  poor  lamb!  My  poor  lamb!’’  she 
murmured.  In  her  fancy  she  was 
stumbling  wildly  towards  him  in  her 
mother-hunger  to  pillow  that  helpless 
head  against  her  breast.  In  her  haste 
to  reach  him,  she  stretched  out  her 
arms,  forgetful  of  everything  but  that 
she  was  nearly  at  his  side.  The  few 
packages  she  was  holding— groceries 
she  was  fetching  for  a  neighbor— fell, 
scattered,  and  her  dream  was  broken. 

“What  a  silly  old  thing  I  am,  to  be 
sure,’’  she  said  to  herself  as  she  got 
them  together  again.  “Of  course  it’s 
only  a  picture.  As  if  it  could  be  my 
poor  boy  and  him  dead  and  gone  so 
long  and  so  far  away.  And  keepin* 
Mrs.  Rogers  waitin’  all  this  time,  and 
the  doorstep  and  mats  not  done  yet!” 

But  as  she  hurried  home,  and  all  that 
day,  her  vision  flickered  and  wavered 
before  her,  and,  standing  out  clear  and 
certain  amidst  it  all,  the  fact  that  there 
was  the  very  likeness  of  her  dead  son 
—that  one  with  the  glazing  eyes  and 
pallid  lips.  Like  very  many— some  of 
them  quite  educated  people— she  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  a 
picture’s  making;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  far  from  surprising  that 
the  artist  had  chanced  to  use  a  model 
resembling  her  son,  whose  features  had 
been  of  a  common  military  type.  Her 
own  view  of  such  subjects  as  the  bat¬ 
tle-piece  was  that,  like  photographs, 
they  were  somehow  “taken.”  Doubt¬ 
less,  other  mothers  could  have  identi¬ 
fied  their  sons  as  she  had  done.  Se¬ 
curely  illogical,  nothing  disturbed  her 
fancy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  her  various 
duties  were  over,  she  made  her  way 
round  to  the  shop,  eager  to  dwell  upon 
the  likeness  of  her  boy  again.  In  the 
past,  she  had  tried  to  picture  that 
scene  to  herself  so  often,  that  though 
the  vivid  detailed  realism  made  her 
heart  contract,  she  found  a  distressful 
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comfort  in  this  grim  aid  to  her  imagi¬ 
nation. 

In  her  absorption  of  the  previous  day 
she  had  not  noticed  the  ticket  announc¬ 
ing  that  its  original  price,  sixteen  shil¬ 
lings— ostentatiously  scored  through— 
was  reduced  to  twelve  and  sixpence 
during  a  fortnight’s  sale  then  proceed¬ 
ing.  She  only  read  it  now  with  a 
quite  Impersonal  interest  Either  sum 
was  so  far  beyond  her  that  the  only 
thought  the  reduction  awoke  was  one 
of  concern  lest  the  engraving  should 
be  quickly  sold  and  disappear. 

Yet  all  unconscious  of  it  as  she  was 
at  first,  a  minute  seed  of  the  lust  for 
possession  had  fallen  in  her  heart  and 
encouraged  by  the  warmth  it  found 
there,  sent  up  a  shoot  It  was  under 
the  Inspiring  exhilaration  of  her  after¬ 
noon  cup  of  tea  that  this  idea  first 
vaguely  fiittered  across  her  mental 
horizon,  quickening  her  slow  pulse 
with  a  sense  of  its  wild  daring.  She 
had  felt  from  the  first  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  painted  for  her  eye  alone,  it 
could  have  so  little  meaning  for  any 
of  the  few  passers  that  idly  glanced 
at  It  compared  with  all  it  had  for  her. 
She  began  to  picture  to  herself  the 
battle-piece  hanging  there  upon  the 
wall,  for  her  to  see  at  any  time.  She 
had  not  even  a  photograph  of  him  in 
his  soldier’s  clothes  and  had  so  often 
regretted  it;  but  what  would  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  expensive  of  photographs 
be  in  comparison  with  that. 

Audacious  conception  as  it  was,  she 
began  to  harbor  it  and  look  around 
hopelessly  for  some  means  of  attaining 
the  object  of  her  ambitions. 

Her  chaotic  aspirings  first  took  a 
definite  form  when,  as  if  providentially 
timed,  one  of  those  rare  remittances 
reached  her  from  the  country,  and  for 
a  slightly  larger  sum  than  usual.  As 
has  been  hinted,  ordinarily  these  gifts 
set  her  luxuriously  weighing  the 
various  merits  of  liver,  “scrag-ends,” 
sheep’s  head,  and  other  inexpensive 


delicacies.  The  voluble  butcher’s 
hearty  and  boisterous  queries,  such  as 
“What’s  your  choice  to-day,  mother?” 
—usually  replied  to  with  a  civil  but 
inconsequent  remark  on  the  weather- 
had  a  splendid  relevancy.  Mrs.  Merks 
ordered  her  “half-hundred”  of  the 
greengrocer  at  the  comer — coals  and 
cabbages  being  kindred  Commodities 
in  these  regions— and  the  idle  sauce¬ 
pan  was  recalled  from  its  chill  repose 
to  a  warmer  sense  of  its  purpose  in  be¬ 
ing,  and  for  something  more  than  the 
supererogatory  scouring. 

But  now  the  botcher’s  succulent 
array  did  not  as  much  as  occur  to  her, 
or,  if  so,  only  to  be  scouted  as  an  un¬ 
worthy  thought,  a  temptation  empty  of 
seductiveness  and  devoid  of  real  power. 
Indeed,  the  perpetual  theme  of  hw 
cogitations  was  how  far  she  could  dare 
to  reduce  her  present  expenditure,  for 
she  saw  that,  in  order  to  make  op  the 
necessary  sum  by  the  Saturday  when 
the  sale  would  terminate,  she  would 
have  to  be  far  more  sparing  even  than 
usual.  I 

“Every  little  helps”  was  her  favorite 
axiom,  and  bearing  this  well  in  mind, 
she  began  by  foregoing  the  use  of  her 
favorite  “Far-famed  Family  Blend”  at 
one  and  twopence,  buying  in  its  stead 
a  vague  substitute  which  even  the 
optimistic  grocer  modestly  forebore  to 
ticket  as  syrupy,  rich,  or  even  famous, 
merely  Inviting  the  rash  and  incau¬ 
tious  to  “try”  his  “Strong  Household” 
with  a  grim  avoidance  of  all  com¬ 
mendatory  adjectives— “strong,”  in  this 
connection,  having  only  an  Invidious 
significance.  Butter  she  felt  she  could 
manage  quite  well  without,  for  the  time 
being.  Even  in  the  matter  of  bread 
she  economized.  As  for  coal,  she  had 
always  ranked  that  with  the  luxuries 
rather  than  the  necessaries  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

As  the  days  fiew  by,  she  went  round 
to  the  shop  from  time  to  time  to  assure 
herself  that  the  picture  was  still  on- 
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•old.  Nothing  daunted  her  but  that 
dreaded  possibility,  for  already  the 
•lender  shoot  had  attained  a  girth  of 
trunk  beyond  all  uprooting. 

When  the  end  of  the  week  loomed 
large,  the  above  economies  which  the 
Increased  severity  of  the  weather  ac* 
centuated,  began  to  tell  upon  Mrs. 
Merks.  She  found  the  cleaning  of 
stairs  attended  by  an  even  unwonted 
degree  of  fatigue,  and  mat-shaking  a 
strangely  exhausting  exercise  inducing 
a  certain  dizziness.  Her  poor  looks  led 
Mrs.  Larkin  to  remark  that  she  “must 
'ave  a  care,”  and  that  she  wasn’t 
“seemin’  at  all  ’erself.” 

The  warning  and  the  exhaustion  she 
passed  over,  their  significance  being 
dimmed  if  not  totally  eclipsed  by  her 
zestful  struggle  to  gain  the  end  she 
had  set  before  herself.  Mrs.  Larkin, 
a  worthy  soul  who  served  in  the  same 
capacity  as  herself  in  the  house  ad¬ 
joining,  was  Mrs.  Merks’  one  iutiiuate 
and  confidante.  The  silver  lining  to 
their  clouded  existences  lay  chicil.r  in 
the  delight  of  eternally  discussing,  on 
alternate  doorsteps,  such  minute  events 
as  counted  for  large  in  their  world  of 
local  and  limited  interests.  Yet,  even 
from  her,  Mrs.  Merks  had  kept  her 
purpose  inviolate,  counting  over  the 
•lowly  accumulating  coins  in  strictest 
secrecy,  feeling  instinctively  that  her 
ambition  would  appear  preposterous 
and  presumptuous  to  another,  and, 
moreover,  shrinking  ashamed  from  let¬ 
ting  anyone  share  the  knowledge  of  the 
sordid  expedients  she  was  using  to  at¬ 
tain  her  end. 

So  she  kept  her  secret  close  and 
looked  onward  to  that  proud  moment 
when  she  should  usher  her  neighbor  in, 
to  view  with  awed  and  admiring  sur¬ 
prise  her  brave  boy’s  picture  hanging 
grandly  on  her  humble  wall.  Once  the 
keen  struggle  for  its  possession  was 
over  she*  trusted  to  find  some  excuse, 
not  too  humiliating,  of  how  she  had 
effected  Its  purchase. 


Saturday,  the  closing  day  of  the  sale, 
came,  and  either  the  photogravure  re¬ 
mained  unsold,  or— a  possibility  which 
had  not  occurred  to  her— a  duplicate 
had  taken  its  place. 

The  “top-fioor  back’s”  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  would  complete  the  sum  required. 
She  stood  on  the  doorstep  anxiously 
watching  for  him,  fearful  lest  she 
should  be  too  late. 

In  the  street,  the  early  dusk  was 
falling.  Shops  were  lighting  up,  an 
extra-brilliant  glare  illuminating  the 
public-house  opposite  in  honor  of  its 
customers’  week-end  saturnalia.  That 
was  in  progress,  judging  by  the  clamor 
of  mingled  curses  and  laughter  within, 
and  the  drunken  lurchings,  intended  as 
a  dance,  of  two  or  three  bedraggled 
women  without,  to  the  strident  strains, 
wafted  through  the  open  door,  of  an 
automatic  piano,  the  publican’s  latest 
attraction.  The  i>avements  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  people  mostly  bent  on  pur¬ 
chasing  In  readiness  for  the  morrow, 
it  grew  darker.  The  keen  air  made 
her  shiver  and  hug  herself  in  her  shawl 
more  closely. 

At  last  he  turned  the  comer,  and 
now  with  the  price  in  full,  she  started 
off. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening 
when  she  neared  the  shop,  but  her 
heart  began  to  fail  her  when  she  saw 
that  most  of  those  in  the  main  street 
were  already  closed.  As  it  was  a  sale, 
they  would  be  sure  to  keep  open,  she 
had  told  herself.  But  no;  when  she 
reached  it,  all  was  dark  and  shuttered. 
The  sale  was  over. 

One  or  two  passers  bustling  against 
her,  turned,  momentarily  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  bent  figure  gazing  ab¬ 
stractedly  at  the  huge  iron  blind. 
Gradually  she  rallied  from  her  disap¬ 
pointment.  Her  only  hope  now  was 
that  they  would  let  her  have  it  at  the 
sale  price  on  Monday.  On  the  way 
back  she  blamed  herself  for  not  offer¬ 
ing  payment  by  instalments,  starting 
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with  the  postal  order  on  the  day  of 
its  reaching  her. 

It  was  an  arrangement  well  known 
to  the  shopkeepers  in  her  Immediate 
neighborhood  and  the  idea  had  inevita¬ 
bly  presented  itself  to  her,  but  she  had 
felt  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  “low” 
in  this  case,  and  had  shunned  the  risk 
of  a  refusal.  These  self-condemnings 
end  the  question  of  whether  she  could 
anyhow  manage  to  continue  the  pur¬ 
suit  or  must  abandon  it  in  the  event 
of  her  request  being  refused,  troubled 
her  far  into  the  night. 

She  tried  to  account  for  the  increased 
weakness  she  felt  next  morning  by  tell¬ 
ing  herself  it  was  “just  a  touch  of 
cold,”  and  congratulated  herself  on  the 
day’s  fewer  duties.  She  boiled  the  ket¬ 
tle  over  a  fire  of  waste  paper  and  then, 
stimulated  by  the  warmth  rather  than 
the  savor  of  a  cup  of  the  “Strong 
Household,”  she  washed  down  and 
whitened  the  doorstep  and  returned  to 
bed,  a  measure  which  the  biting  air  as 
well  as  a  growing  tendency  to  sway  as 
she  walked,  made  advisable. 

Indeed,  a  strange  languor  inclined,  and 
at  last  induced  her  to  spend  the  whole 
day  there,  measuring  the  long  hours 
by  the  Sunday  sounds  she  knew  so 
well,  and  revolving  the  question  of 
what  Fate  had  in  store  for  her  on  the 
morrow. 

An  early  din  of  bells  commenced  the 
day  and  was  followed  by  the  rival 
milkmen’s  vocal  performances.  About 
ten  o’clock,  a  detachment  of  Salvation¬ 
ists  arrived  in  the  next  street  to  hold 
the  openair  meeting  with  which  they 
prefaced  the  indoor  service  at  the 
“barracks”  where  she  attended,  and 
where  her  poverty  did  not  attract  an 
embarrassing  attention  by  its  incon¬ 
gruity  and  her  lack  of  well-clad  respec¬ 
tability’s  wedding-garment  passed  un¬ 
detected. 

Her  regret  at  her  inability  to  go  to¬ 
day  was  softened  by  the  reflection  that 
she  should  have  had  to  let  the  box  pass 


by  without  dropping  into  it  her  cus¬ 
tomary  copper. 

The  refrain  they  were  singing  was  an 
old  favorite  at  the  “barracks,”  and, 
knowing  it  well,  the  recumbent  Mrs. 
Merks  added  a  weak  treble— 

For  the  Li-on  of  Ju-dah, 

Shall  break  ev-ry  cha-in. 

An*  give  us  the  vic-try 
Again  and  a-gain - 

As  if  in  emulation  of  the  Salvation¬ 
ists’  zeal,  the  church-bells  now  awoke 
once  more,  becoming  increasingly  In¬ 
sistent  and  clamorous  as  it  neared 
eleven  and  then  lapsing  into  a  simul¬ 
taneous  and  sudden  silence. 

Gradually  there  crept  on  that  strange 
sense  of  stagnation  peculiar,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  Sunday  afternoons— e 
stillness  eloquent  hereabout  less  of  re¬ 
pletion  than  of  shirt-sleeves  and  sleep. 
The  very  chairs  seemed  conscious  of 
it  and  objects  in  shadowed  corners  to 
brood  upon  the  diminished  street 
sounds  with  an  aspect  of  stony  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  pattern  of  the  wall  paper 
was  fraught  with  vague  meanings  and 
the  light  Itself  had  a  doubly  pensive 
and  melancholy  cast  which  it  conveyed 
to  all  It  fell  upon.  How  she  regretted 
then,  her  belatedness  of  the  previous 
evening!  With  that  coveted  picture 
for  her  eyes  to  dwell  upon,  how  con¬ 
tentedly  she  could  have  passed  the  long 
hours!  Instead,  she  set  herself  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  exact  spot  where,  in  her 
slender  segment  of  daylight.  It  should 
hang,  if - ;  and  so  back  to  the  revolv¬ 

ing  of  the  old  question— whether  they 
would  grant  her  bequest  or  no. 

Slowly  the  afternoon  drifted  by  with¬ 
out  anything  to  interrupt  its  leaden 
dullness.  The  tedium  was  not  dispelled 
a  second  time  by  the  cheery  Salvation¬ 
ists.  They  visited  other  quarters  at 
their  afternoon  and  evening  out-door 
gatherings.  On  any  other  day  than 
Sunday  Mrs.  Larkin  would  have  missed 
her  friend  and  lurobably  have  stepped 
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down  to  learn  the  meaning  of  her  non- 
appearance;  but  upon  that  worthy 
woman  the  matrimonial  fetters  bung 
heavily,  Mr.  Larkin  being  of  a  morose 
and  exacting  habit  and  demanding 
her  undivided  attention  on  these  occa¬ 
sions. 

When  the  light  began  to  wane  and 
the  thin  face  glimmered  more  wanly 
In  the  deepening  shadows,  the  all-per¬ 
vading  melancholy  seemed  to  find  a 
voice  in  the  mournful  cry  of  a  hawker 
of  shellfish  working  bis  way  along  the 
street  with  his  barrow.  A  distant 
mnfiln-bell  still  further  saddened  the 
gloom.  Then  the  street  lamp  was  lit 
she  knew  by  a  faint  yellow  radiance 
that  suddenly  fell  upon  the  wall  from 
above  barred  with  the  shadow  of  the 
grating  that  intercepted  it  on  its  way. 

Now  the  church  bells  began  again 
announcing  evening  service,  and  again 
their  clamorous  reiterations  reached  a 
climax  and  subsided. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  weak 
languor  of  the  day  yielded  to  something 
more  definite  and  Mrs.  Merks  fitfully 
slept 

She  was  sufiSclently  benefited  by  her 
day  of  rest  to  begin  her  duties  as  usual 
on  Monday,  though  her  growing  feeble¬ 
ness  was  so  apparent  that  she  hastened 
to  forestall  the  expressions  of  her  good 
neighbor’s  inevitable  concern  with  the 
“touch  of  cold”  h3r];M)tbesis,  hypocriti¬ 
cally  assuming  an  attentive  air  as  of 
an  earnest  seeker  after  remedial  infor¬ 
mation  as  Mrs.  Larkin  recommeiided 
“something  warm,"  and  promising  to 
follow  her  urgent  advice  with  an  in¬ 
ward  thought  of  a  crust  soaked  in 
“Strong  Household.” 

To-day  she  had  to  collect  the  rents 
from  the  various  lodgers  in  readiness 
for  the  landlord  who  called  In  each 
Monday  on  his  way  home  from  the 
city.  Thus  it  was  once  more  dusk  be¬ 
fore  she  Bet  out  again.  She  found  the 
window  had  already  been  re-arranged, 
a  fresh  set  of  engravings  now  occupy¬ 


ing  it,  while  the  red-lettered  notices  of 
the  sale  had  vanished. 

In  response  to  the  bell  that  an¬ 
nounced  her  entry,  a  stylishly  dressed 
personage  stepped  forward,  but,  hop¬ 
ing  for  little  in  the  way  of  business 
from  one  of  her  app<‘arance,  adroitly 
exchanged  his  instinctive  air  of  com¬ 
plaisance  for  one  of  condescension 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances.  On 
making  her  request,  Mrs.  Merks  was 
thankfully  surprised  to  find  far  less 
difficulty  than  she  bad  anticipated  in 
persuading  him  to  accept  the  sale  price 
for  the  battle-piece.  Indeed,  once  be 
realized  that  she  was  actually  a  cus¬ 
tomer  be  evinced  but  little  of  that  ob¬ 
durate  and  Fate-like  finality  which  the 
successive  announcements— “Last  Week 
of  Sale,”  “Last  Few  Days,”  and  “Last 
Day  of  Sale”  had  appeared  to  suggest 

Gently  veiling  bis  satisfaction  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  against  their 
rules  to  do  so,  he  took  the  sum  she 
tendered,  and  after  bolding  the  door 
wide  for  her  to  pass  out  with  her 
precious  burden,  sauntered  beck  across 
the  thick  pile  carpet  wondering  idly  at 
such  an  unaccustomed  type  of  pur¬ 
chaser. 

With  many  rests  by  the  way  she 
finally  reached  home  with  her  prize, 
escaping  the  garrulous  curiosity  of 
neighbors  in  the  darkness.  It  was  this 
consideration,  mainly,  that  bad  made 
her  decline  the  shopman’s  offer  to  send 
it— a  suggestion  of  which  her  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  picture’s  weight  might 
otherwise  have  tempted  her  to  avail 
herself. 

The  placing  it  in  position  on  her  wall 
she  found  she  must  postpone  until  the 
morrow  as  her  first  Impulsive  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  attempt  to  do  so  resulted  in 
a  faintness  that  reminded  her  she  bad 
done  well  in  reaching  home  with  it 
and  without  help.  So,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  she  rested  it  upon  a  chair  and 
drawing  the  candle  near  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  evening  wrapped  in  an 
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admiring  contemplation  that  was  al¬ 
most  worship. 

During  the  night  her  symptoms  took 
an  acuter  turn.  Her  dreams  were 
strangely  chaotic.  Yet  even  they 
yielded  to  a  lucid  Interval,  when,  by 
some  strange  Instinct  bom  of  long 
usage,  she  was  conscious  of  its  nearing 
five  o’clock. 

With  the  guttering  fragment  of  can¬ 
dle  she  painfully  climbed  the  stairs  end 
knocked  pertinaciously  until  she 
elicited  the  tardy,  mumbled  response. 
In  her  slow  progress  up  and  down  the 
flights,  the  intense  cold  of  early  morn¬ 
ing  pierced  through  and  through  her  at¬ 
tenuated  frame.  The  tiny  atom  of 
wick,  alternately  flaring  and  dwindling 

OoaS  Word*. 


towards  extinction  in  its  tin  socket,  af¬ 
forded  a  strikingly  accurate  type  of 
Mrs.  Merks’s  condition.  Her  strength 
only  suflSced  to  reach  her  bed  again, 
and  then  once  more  her  mind  lapsed 
into  disordered  dreaming,  in  the  vague 
medley  of  which,  the  main  feature  was 
her  old  fancy— that  of  being  on  the 
fleld  of  battle,  beside  her  dying  son. 


Slowly  the  steely  light  increased,  and. 
Altering  downwards  through  the  area 
grating,  fell  upon  the  photogravure  at 
the  bedside,  but  the  peaceful  features 
turned  towards  it  seemed,  in  their  calm 
and  deep  content,  to  smile  at  such  poor 
empty  substitutes  as  pictures  and  the 
foolish  dreams  they  bring. 

Powell  Chate. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 


Soon  after  the  great  separation  of 
188d  a  Liberal  Unionist  who  stood  high 
in  the  councils  of  bis  Party,  and  bad 
often  encountered  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court  in  debate,  told  me  that  Harcourt 
was  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  and 
the  kindest-hearted  man  be  ever  knew. 
There  are  men,  like  the  present  Duke 
of  Rutland,  who  go  through  politics 
without  ever  making  an  enemy.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  certainly  not 
one  of  those.  Both  in  public  and  in 
private  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  fully  spoke  his  mind. 
The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  perhaps 
equally  unrestrained  when  be  was  on 
his  legs.  But  then  Lord  Salisbury  was 
always  courteous  in  conversation,  and 
Sir  William  could  talk  for  victory  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  affection  with  which  his  friends 
regarded  him  was  not  in  the  least  im¬ 
paired  by  his  occasional  use  of  strong 
language.  The  people  be  offended 
were  the  people  who  did  not  know  him, 


and  took  him,  as  the  French  say,  at 
the  foot  of  the  letter.  Those  who  did 
know  him  even  slightly  were  assured 
that  be  was  not  only  devoid  of  malice 
but  incapable  of  deliberately  inflicting 
pain.  The  fact  is  that  he  belonged  to 
an  old  school,  and  was  almost  the  last 
member  of  it  He  used  sometimes  to 
say  himself  that  be  should  have  been 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age 
of  reason.  However  that  may  be,  be 
was  not  squeamish  in  political  life, 
and  he  did  not  speak  of  his  opponents 
as  if  he  were  on  his  oath  in  a  court  of 
Justice.  Everybody  remembers  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  indignation  at  bearing  Mr. 
Buzfuz  address  his  counsel,  and  tell 
him  it  was  a  flne  day.  Sir  Willlami 
Harcourt  could  flght  with  all  the  re¬ 
sources  at  his  disposal  in  Parliament, 
and  dine  in  perfect  amity  with  the  men 
whose  iniquities  he  had  been  exposing. 
Casuists  must  decide  how  far  a  simu¬ 
lated  indignation,  or  an  exaggerated 
disapproval,  lowers  the  standard  of 
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Parliamentary  morals.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  not  much  concerned 
about  speculative  questions  of  this 
kind.  Upon  two  or  three  great  princi¬ 
ples,  such  as  the  religious  settlement  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  political  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Revolution;  peace 
abroad,  and  economy  at  home;  he  was 
as  firm  as  a  rock.  Otherwise  he  was 
satisfied  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
game,  and  in  particular  never  to  hit 
below  the  belt. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  connect  the 
(Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  a 
social  scandal,  and  the  escape  of  a 
notorious  person.  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court  absolutely  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  pitch,  he 
said,  and  he  would  not  touch  it.  There 
was  nothing  small  about  him.  Men¬ 
tally  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically, 
he  was  built  upon  a  large  scale.  A 
good  big  Party  fight  he  loved  as  he 
loved  few  other  things  on  earth. 
Small  personal  issues  did  not  interest 
or  attract  him.  If  he  had  been  told 
anything  to  the  discredit  of  a  i>olitical 
opponent,  he  would  have  put  it  down 
to  the  discredit  of  the  informer.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  once  said  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  statesman  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  British  Constitution  because 
he  had  never  been  a  Protestant  or  a 
Whig.  He  has  himself  been  called 
the  last  of  the  Whigs,  and  he  used 
himself  to  say  that  he  and  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley  were  the  last  Erastians.  These 
summary  Judgments  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  doctrine  that  the  law  is 
above  the  King,  and  that  the  State  is 
above  the  (jhurch,  are  bound  up  with 
the  Establishment,  and  with  the  House 
of  Hanover.  No  doubt  Sir  William’s 
Protestantism,  at  least  on  its  secular 
side,  was  conspicuous,  and  no  amount 
of  association  with  Radicals  ever  quite 
tm-Whigged  him.  An  aristocrat  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  a  democrat,  he  could 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  Harcourt,  and 


he  practised  the  old-fashioned  vice  of 
family  pride.  But  if  he  had  an  imper¬ 
fect  sympathy  with  a  generation  which 
cared  nothing  for  grandfathers,  and 
was  so  far  behind  his  age,  at  least  he 
despised  the  sordid,  ignoble  crew  who 
enter  Parliament  in  search  of  titles, 
or  to  “get  Into  Society,”  or  in  the 
vainer  hope  of  becoming  “gentlemen.” 
His  own  title,  which  he  failed  to  es¬ 
cape,  was  imposed  on  him  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  becoming  Solicitor-General  In 
1873.  If  he  had  been  the  son  of  a 
mushroom  Peer,  he  would  have  been 
exempt.  But  the  blood  of  all  the  Har- 
courts  and  the  Vernons  was,  such  are 
the  anomalies  of  our  Constitution,  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  As  for 
money,  few  men  have  made  greater 
pecuniary  sacrifices  to  politics  than 
Harcourt.  When  he  became  member 
for  the  City  of  Oxford,  in  1868,  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  leading  and  lucrative  practice 
at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  which  he 
had  suddenly  and  completely  to  aban¬ 
don. 

His  Protestantism,  as  Is  well  known, 
led  him  to  encounter  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1874  on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Wor¬ 
ship  Regulation  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  that  Convocation  should  be 
consulted  before  Bills  touching  the 
Church  were  introduced,  and  that  the 
utmost  liberty  should  be  conceded  to 
varieties  of  ritual.  To  Sir  William 
Harcourt  all  this  was  anathema.  The 
fire  kindled,  and  at  last,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  quoted  a  Canonist,  he  spoke 
with  his  tongue.  Who  was  this  Cano¬ 
nist?  What  had  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  do  with  him?  What  power 
had  Convocation?  Parliament  was  the 
governing  body  of  the  Church,  and  the 
only  authority  that  could  alter  her  con¬ 
stitution  or  formularies.  He  had 
drawn  swords  with  one  who  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and,  like  Kingsley  in 
his  attack  upon  Newman,  he  received 
a  lesson  in  the  art  of  dialectics.  But 
in  both  cases  the  nation  was  on  the 
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Protestant  side.  Most  Englishmen 
thought,  quite  truly,  that  Newman  was 
better  than  his  principles,  and,  quite 
falsely,  that  Gladstone  had  leanings  to¬ 
wards  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt  found  a  champion  in 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  their  Joint  efforts  to 
“put  down  Ritualism"  caused  some 
scandal  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  much 
amusement  to  the  profane  laity.  There 
was  nothing  the  Whigs  liked  better 
than  keeping  the  clergy  in  their  places, 
and  that  task  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  always  ready  to  perform.  The 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  grandson 
of  an  Archbishop,  his  clerical  ideal  was 
that  sound  Whig  and  true  statesman, 
Sydney  Smith.  He  was  himself  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Journalist,  and  something  of 
a  political  pamphleteer.  He  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Saturday  Review  when  il 
was  a  distinction  to  be  a  Saturday  re¬ 
viewer.  Among  his  colleagues  were 
R<d>ert  Cecil  and  Arthur  Stanley,  John 
Richard  Green  and  Edward  Augustus 
Freeman,  Fitzjames  Stephen  and 
Charles  Bowen.  But  it  was  his 
pamphlet  on  “The  Morality  of  Public 
Men,"  published  as  long  ago  as  1852, 
which  made  him  famous.  The  first 
Government  of  Lord  Derby  had  an 
economic  policy  not  altogether  unlike 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to-day.  Some  Ministers  were  for 
Protection;  others  were  for  Free  'Trade. 
All  professed  a  laudable  desire  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  verdict  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  a  General  Election.  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  writing  anonymously  as  “An 
Englishman,”  fell  upon  them  with 
trenchant  vigor,  and  selected  Lord 
Derby,  the  least  consistent  of  politi¬ 
cians  even  in  that  age  of  transition, 
for  especial  analysis. 

This  pamphlet,  according  to  GrevUle, 
was  much  admired  by  Queen  Victoria, 
to  whom  shiftiness  and  double  dealing 
were  always  repugnant.  Yet  it  was 
many  years  before  Harcourt  entered 
the  arena  for  which  he  was  pre¬ 


eminently  qualified.  Although  he  stood 
for  Kirkcaldy  in  1859,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  General  Election  of  1868  that 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Long  before  that  he  had  been 
a  familiar  figure  in  London  society, 
and  known  as  one  of  the  best  talkers 
of  his  time.  A  good  talker  he  always 
remained,  though  it  was  sometimes 
said  that  he  liked  to  have  the  talk  to 
himself.  In  his  old  age,  at  all  events^ 
there  were  not  many  who  wanted  to 
interrupt  him.  He  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  world,  and  expressed  himself 
with  such  easy,  lively  humor,  that  an 
appreciative  listener  could  not  be 
bored.  When  he  first  appeared  in  Lon¬ 
don,  it  may  have  been  different.  One 
can  imagine  that  a  young  man  so  exu¬ 
berant  and  irrepressible  may  have 
seemed  to  his  elders  a  little  wanting  in 
the  reverence  they  thought  their  due. 
Such,  we  know,  was  the  impression 
made  by  Pitt  ui>on  Gibbon,  and  yet 
Pitt  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  Gibbon 
was  a  man  of  the  world.  The  literary 
Member  of  Parliament  who  proclaimed 
that  ignorance  and  imposture  were  the 
only  methods  of  getting  on  did  not  al¬ 
together  like  being  asked  by  Harcourt 
why  in  that  case  he  had  not  got  on 
himself.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  re¬ 
mark  that  conduces  to  popularity. 
Wounded  vanity  seldom  forgives.  The 
dupes  of  an  unsuccessful  swindler  are 
more  apt  to  overlook  the  offence  than 
the  butts  of  a  successful  wit  It  is 
probable  that  Harcourt  made  more 
enemies  by  his  tongue  than  Hudson  by 
his  speculations. 

When  Harcourt  came  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  pretty 
well  known  to  the  public.  The  heroes 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bar  are  little 
known  outside  the  Committee  Rooms 
of  the  two  Houses.  But  the  letters  of 
“Hlstoricus"  on  International  Law 
were  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Timee, 
and  their  authorship  was  generally 
known.  Harcourt  became  Professor 
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of  Internatioiial  Law  on  Dr.  Wbewell’s  system  of  UDdenominational  religion 

foundation  at  his  old  University  of  from  tbe  Life  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  But 

Cambridge,  and  be  made  bimself  also  tbe  unexpected  treat  did  not  come  off, 

by  dint  of  study  a  sound  constitutional  and  it  ail  ended  in  tbe  Cowper-Temple 

jurist  His  mind  was  naturally  so  Clause.  Escapades  of  tbls  kind  did 
acute  and  apprehensive  that  be  could  not  strike  Mr.  Gladstone  as  unpardona- 
master  any  subject  sufficiently  for  all  ble,  and  before  tbe  Government  of 
practical  purposes  in  a  very  short  1868  came  to  an  end  bis  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
time.  But  when  be  took  bis  seat  in  tbe  eral  was  Sir  William  Harcourt.  This 
House  of  Commons,  he  devoted  bimself  taste  of  office  was  scarcely  worth  bav- 

to  politics,  and  they  became  tbe  busi-  ing,  and  it  was  not  till  1880  that  Sir 

ness  of  his  life.  For  tbe  House  itself  William  Harcourt  became  a  Cabinet 

he  bad  a  sincere  affection,  and  be  took  Minister.  By  that  time  be  bad  ac- 

the  greatest  pride  in  it  to  tbe  end.  quired  great  reputation  on  tbe  platform 

He  studied  its  eloquence  and  its  tradi-  as  well  as  in  the  House.  He  always 

tions.  He  bad  a  strong  corporate  feel-  talked  good  English,  but  it  was  Eng- 
tng  for  its  authority.  He  believed  that  lish  understanded  of  tbe  people.  Al- 
it  ought  to  be  tbe  supreme  power  in  though  be  bad  overcome  bis  fondness 
tbe  State,  and  to  stand  well  with  it  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  opposed  bis 
was  his  own  highest  ambition.  Ai-  Eastern  policy.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
though  be  had  announced  that  be  was  not  at  that  time  an  enthusiastic 
would  not  stand  again,  he  had  refused  disciple  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  made  no 
a  Coronation  Peerage,  and  Providence  secret  of  his  wish  that  Lord  Hartington 
willed  that  be  should  die,  as  be  bad  should  be  Prime  Minister.  Things 
lived,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com-  turned  out  otherwise,  and  for  five 
mons.  He  first  knew  it  when  it  was  years  Sir  William  Harcourt  presided 
led  by  two  great  men.  His  own  leader  at  tbe  Home  Office  without  giving  a 
was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  bad  just  be-  vigilant  Opposition  any  good  handle  of 
come  Prime  Minister  in  tbe  prime  of  attack. 

bis  physical  and  intellectual  strength.  One  effect  the  Home  Office  bad  upon 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  tbe  other  band,  had  Sir  William  Harcourt  which  brought 
seen  his  best  days,  although  his  most  subsequent  disaster  both  upon  tbe 
showy  triumphs  were  yet  to  come,  Tbe  Liberal  Party  and  upon  bimself.  It 
colleague  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr.  converted  him  to  Local  Option,  and  he 
Cardwell,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  sat  be-  always  afterwards  supported  Sir  Wil¬ 
low  the  gangway,  and  practised  tbe  in-  frid  Lawson  in  tbe  most  unpopular 
dependence  which  has  often  led  to  measure  ever  submitted  to  Parliament, 
office.  He  acted  with  Mr.  Oeorge  Tbe  Local  Veto  Bill  led  to  Sir  Wil- 
Dixon,  then  Member  for  Birmingham,  liam’s  own  defeat  at  Derby,  in  1805, 
as  an  exponent  of  the  free,  compulsory,  and  bad  much  to  do  with  tbe  Liberal 
secular  education  then  demanded  by  collapse.  That  his  conversion  was 
the  Birmingham  League.  His  bois-  sincere  cannot  be  doubted,  and  if  the 
terous  rhetoric,  restrained  by  a  sound  magistrates  bad  taken  tbe  good  advice 
literary  sense  which  never  deserted  be  gave  them  as  Home  Secretary  by- 
him,  added  a  good  deal  of  zest  and  reducing  tbe  number  of  public-houses, 
point  to  educational  debates,  not  al-  as  was  their  duty,  tbe  amount  of 
ways  entertaining  in  themselves.  Mat-  drunkenness  would  have  been  incal- 
thew  Arnold  took  his  German  friend  cnlably  diminished.  Sir  William  Har- 
Arminins  in  “Friendship’s  Garland”  to  court’s  other  conversion  excited  rnucb 
hear  Mr.  Veraon  Harcourt  develop  a  more  hostile  comment  When  he- 
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Joined  Mr.  Gladstone’s  third  Cabinet 
as  a  Home  Ruler,  in  1886,  be  was 
treated  as  the  worst  of  renegades  by 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  be  bad  been  a  strong 
Coercionist,  and  had  condemned  in 
strenuous  language  the  tactics  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  He  bad  as  much  to  explain 
on  one  side  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
on  the  other.  Yet  It  is  easy  enough  to 
frame  a  logical  case  for  both  states¬ 
men.  To  defend  Mr.  Chamberlain  Is 
not  my  business,  and  no  one  is  better 
able  to  defend  himself.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  bad  no  special  sympathy 
with  Irishmen,  and  not  much  belief  in 
a  sentimental  union  of  hearts.  Nor 
was  he  a  Gladstonian  in  the  sense  of 
surrendering  bis  own  Judgment  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s.  It  would  probably  have 
been  more  natural  for  him  to  go  with 
Lord  Hartlngton.  But  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  presented  itself  to  him,  and  to 
many  others,  as  a  dilemma.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  Coercion  or  Home 
Rule.  For  the  Liberals  to  take  up 
Coercion  after  the  Tories  had  aban¬ 
doned  it  was  practically  impossible. 
Therefore  Home  Rule  was  the  one 
feasible  course.  Having  made  up  bis 
mind.  Sir  William  Harcourt  stuck  to 
the  principle  of  self-government  for 
Ireland,  and  never  to  the  day  of  his 
death  modified  it  in  any  degree.  There 
are  changes  In  national  policy  so  grave 
and  deep  that  only  profound  conviction 
can  Justify  them.  To  take  them  up,  or 
to  drop  them,  without  adequate  cause, 
is  incompatible  with  true  statesman¬ 
ship. 

With  ail  his  failings,  and  few  men 
were  more  human.  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court  was  essentially  a  statesman. 
He  was  never  so  far  absorbed  in  one 
subject  that  he  could  not  see  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  the  Britisb 
Empire  as  a  whole.  He  was  not  a  little 
Irelander,  or  a  little  South  African. 
He  looked  at  the  South  African  problem, 
and  the  Irish  problem,  as  parts  of  one 
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great  question  which  British  states¬ 
manship  bad  to  work  out.  With  him  it 
was  not  “Will  Ulster  fight?’’  and  “WIU 
Ulster  be  right?’’  But,  “What  is  Eng¬ 
land’s  duty  to  Ireland?”  “Why  is  Ire¬ 
land  the  one  discontented  country  in 
the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown?” 
It  was  not,  “Have  the  mine-owners  of 
the  Transvaal  a  grievance  against 
President  Kruger?”  It  was,  “What 
should  be  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
in  dealing  with  small  independent 
States  to  which  British  subjects  resort 
for  purposes  of  gain?”  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  breadth  of  view,  founded  on 
a  knowledge  of  history,  w&s  his  most 
distinguishing  trait.  Minute  accuracy 
he  bad  not,  and  the  want  of  it  might 
have  stood  in  his  way  if  be  bad  be¬ 
come,  like  his  ancestor.  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  It  did  not  prevent  him  from  intro¬ 
ducing  and  carrying  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  one  of  the  great  Bud¬ 
gets  of  the  19th  century.  Everyone 
who  sat  In  that  Parliament  will  agree 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  showed  a 
knowledge  of  bis  subject,  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  dealing  with  critics  of  every 
degree,  seldom  equalled  in  Parliament 
His  temper  and  courtesy  were  unfail¬ 
ing.  The  Opposition  did  their  utmost 
to  defeat  the  whole  scheme,  and  the 
second  reading  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  fourteen  votes.  Yet  the 
Bill  establishing  a  graduated  system 
of  duties  on  succession  to  estates 
passed  through  Committee  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  without  serious  change, 
and  without  a  single  ai^Ucatlon  of  the 
Closure.  This  abstinence  from  strong 
measures,  even  of  a  perfectly  regular 
and  legitimate  kind,  was  deliberate 
policy  on  Sir  William  Harconrt’s  part 
When  I  expressed  to  him  in  the  Lobby 
my  surprise  at  his  moderation,  and  its 
success,  he  replied  that  the  Bill  was 
one  which  the  Peers  could  not  touch, 
and  that  if  it  were  not  fully  discussed 
by  the  representatives  of  tlie  people, 
there  might  be  dlflSculty  in  collecting 
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the  taxes  it  Imposed.  To  stand  well 
with  the  House  was,  as  I  have  said, 
Sir  William’s  first  desire.  He  had 
been,  of  coarse,  responsible  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  for  closing  by  com¬ 
partments  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893; 
a  step  which,  if  it  were  inevitable,  was 
an  inevitable  misfortune.  But  as 
Leader  of  the  House  after  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  retirement,  his  chief  weapons, 
besides  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business,  were  conciliation  and  tact. 
When  be  announced  the  resignation  of 
the  Government  in  June,  1895,  be  was 
cheered  not  lees  warmly  by  bis  oppo¬ 
nents  than  by  bis  friends.  He  was  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Leaders,  especially  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacb. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  through¬ 
out  the  anxious  session  of  1894  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  suffering  from 
the  greatest  disappointment  of  bis  life. 
When  a  prominent  figure  has  Just  dis¬ 
appeared  from  politics,  and  from  the 
world,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  agree¬ 
able  to  rake  up  small  defects.  They 
may  be  left  to  the  historian  of  the 
future,  who  will  see  them,  or  such  of 
them  as  are  then  visible,  in  their  true 
proportions  and  their  due  perspective. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  in  1894 
Sir  William  Harcourt  expected  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  his  services 
to  the  Liberal  Party  accounted  for  his 
expectation.  He  remained  In  office 
under  a  man  young  enough  to  be  his 
son,  and  it  was  only  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  1896,  that  made  him 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Opposition. 
He  did  not  consider  that  be  received 
the  support  due  to  him  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  Just  as  matters  in  South 
Africa  were  approaching  a  crisis  be 
laid  down  the  burden.  To  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
he  always  gave  a  royal  and  hearty 
allegiance.  How  far  bis  conduct  on 
the  South  African  Committee  accounted 
for  his  resignation  need  not  at  this 


moment  be  discussed.  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  outmanoeuvred  and  over¬ 
reached.  On  the  morrow  of  bis  death 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the 
sturdy  attitude  of  resistance  he  main- 
talned  to  the  politics  of  financial  adven¬ 
ture.  He  nobly  earned  the  foolish  nick¬ 
name  of  “Uttle  Englander”  by  jealous 
and  sensitive  care  for  the  honor  of 
England.  England  has  never  been 
little,  except  in  size,  for  great  countries 
are  those  which  produce  great  men,  as 
England  has  always  done.  But  It  was 
Impossible  for  a  statesman  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt’s  character  and  tradi¬ 
tions  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  ad¬ 
venturers  who  regarded  Imperialism  as 
an  “asset,”  and  reckoned  up  minutely 
the  commercial  value  of  the  British 
fiag.  The  heroism  of  British  troops  in 
South  Africa  could  not  blind  him  to 
the  mean  and  sordid  origin  of  the  war. 
Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  be  took  the  great¬ 
ness  of  bis  country  for  granted.  They 
both  desired  that  she  should  set  an 
example  of  rigid  integrity  by  excluding 
from  her  foreign  politics  the  element  of 
finance,  and  by  treating  small  States 
with  the  same  forbearance  as  power¬ 
ful  Empires.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a  candid  critic  in  the  Spectator  that 
the  root  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
character  was  pride.  A  good  deal  of 
humility,  though  not  of  a  Christian 
sort,  was  required  by  the  politicians 
who  took  their  cue  from  the  contrivers 
of  the  Raid.  The  nominal  leader  of 
that  singular  enterprise  is  now  Prime 
Minister  of  Gape  Colony.  Its  real  au¬ 
thor  has  passed,  like  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  cen¬ 
sure  or  applause.  Vicarious  buccaneer¬ 
ing  was  not  to  the  taste  of  a  man  who 
had  learned  politics  from  Cornewall 
'Lewis,  and  taught  at  Cambridge  the 
principles  of  international  law.  If  per¬ 
sonal  regard  for  Lord  Milner  kept  Sir 
William  Harcourt  silent  when  be  mignt 
with  advantage  have  spoken  out,  he 
never  concealed  his  disapproval  of  the 
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policy  which  led  to  the  South  African 
War. 

Of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  other  policy, 
which  is  not  to  be  called  Protection, 
but  “Colonial  Pretereuce,”  Sir  William 
was  an  outspoken  and  unsparing  critic. 
Although  he  glorified  the  Whigs  as  the 
builders  of  bis  beloved  constitution,  be 
had  much  in  common  with  Peel.  He 
saw  clearly,  and  said  plainly,  that,  im¬ 
portant  as  Free  Trade  was  in  Oobden’s 
time,  it  bad  become  fifty  times  more 
Important  since  Gobden’s  death.  In 
1840  the  Com  Laws  caused  a  vast 
amount  of  wretchedness  and  starva¬ 
tion.  Their  re-enactment  would  be 
national  rain.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
British  Islands  supported  upon  their 
own  resources  two-thirds  of  their  popu¬ 
lation.  They  scarcely  support  one-third 
now.  Peel  was  conscious  that  be 
would  have  a  name  execrated  by  every 
monopolist.  The  blessings  of  the  same 
enlightened  and  unselfish  class  would 
assuredly  descend  in  plentiful  abun¬ 
dance  upon  the  man  who  undid  the 
work  of  Peel.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  no  such  ambition.  An  aristocrat 
by  temperament,  he  had  the  democratic 
fibre  which  contact  with  great  masses 
of  men  strengthens  in  every  robust 
mind.  Democratic  in  one  sense  he  was 
not.  No  Home  Secretary  was  ever 
firmer  in  maintaining  law.  For  this 
purpose  he  did  not  shrink  in  the  days 
of  the  dynamite  scare  from  opening  let¬ 
ters  at  the  Post  OflSce,  and  Coercion 
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for  Ireland  bad  no  stronger  advocate 
until  he  was  convinced  that  it  bad 
failed.  But  bis  finance  was  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  it  was  the  economic  and 
constitutional  side  of  politics  for  which 
he  chiefiy  cared.  Peace,  economy,  free 
trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  religion  were  the  pillars  of 
his  political  Church.  He  would  have 
agreed  with  Gambetta  that  priestcraft 
was  the  enemy,  and  against  clerical 
pretensions  he  was  always  ready  to 
lift  op  his  voice,  or  take  up  bis  pen. 
If  he  was  not  a  great  Imperialist,  he 
was  a  great  Ehiglishman.  His  foibles, 
as  well  as  his  virtues,  were  insular. 
He  did  not  care  about  anything  that 
could  not  be  expressed  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  invective  was  like  the  blows 
<of  a  sledge-hammer.  An  omnivorous 
reader,  with  a  retentive  memory,  his 
knowledge  of  books,  ancient  and 
modem,  made  his  style  simple  and 
classical,  never  subtle  or  obscure.  He 
was  accused  of  inconsistency,  and  it 
would  be  difflcult  to  deny  that  when 
he  took  up  Local  Option,  or  when  be 
became  a  Home  Ruler,  he  changed  his 
mind.  But  the  last  months  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  upholding  the  economic 
principles  of  his  youth,  and  his  kind¬ 
ness  was  a  quality  which  never  failed. 
There  is  probably  nothing  by  which  he 
would  rather  be  remembered  than  the 
constant  efforts  which  be  made  as 
Home  Secretary  to  prevent  the  Im¬ 
prisonment  of  children. 

Herbert  Paul. 


MY  FAITH. 

In  this  strange  world  of  thought  bow  many  creeds? 

And  some  not  easy  to  be  understood. 

Mine  this;  “God  is,  and  all  that  is  proL'eeds 
From  Him,  and  He  is  good." 


Good  Word*. 


WflHam  Cotcan. 
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SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 


Recent  controversies,  arising,  ap¬ 
parently,  out  of  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  have 
had  the  effect  of  calling  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  vexed  question  of  Sunday 
observance.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  but  that  many  serious-minded 
people  are  becoming  somewhat  anxious 
for  the  national  future,  not  only  on 
account  of  our  luxury-loving  habits 
and  devotion  to  amusement,  but  also 
because  these  things  are  most  keenly 
pursued  on  what  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as,  primarily,  the  day  of  rest. 
This  tendency  is  only  one  symptom 
out  of  many  which  serve  to  recall  the 
decadent  days  of  ancient  Rome.  If 
instead  of  gladiators  we  have  Jockeys 
and  professional  footballers,  the  par¬ 
allel  holds  good  in  other  things.  That 
there  is  a  lamentable  decay  of  moral 
earnestness  and  public  ^irit  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  and  that  along  with  our 
increasing  frivolity  there  is  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  vicious  pastimes  is 
equally  indisputable.  It  may  not  be 
long  before  the  tide  turns;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  evil  has  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  a  wise  attitude  taken  by 
those  who  have  their  country’s  welfare 
at  heart.  So  far  from  being  the  day 
of  rest  Sunday  is  becoming  the  most 
boisterous  day  of  the  week;  it  is  the 
day  when  the  rich  man  gives  his 
choicest  parties,  and  the  day  when  the 
poor  man  gets  drunk  in  the  company 
of  his  boon  companions.  It  is  the  day 
of  social  intercourse,  from  golfing  en¬ 
gagements  to  prayer-book  parade.  In 
facr,  it  is  the  day  of  amusement  par 
exoilenoe,  and  that  it  is  not  more  so 
is  c'ue  less  to  public  sentiment  than  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

Are'  these  tendencies  quite  as  bad 
as  they  look?  If  they  are,  shall  we 
continue  to  rely  upon  the  arm  of  the 


law  and  keep  picture-galleries  and 
museums  shut,  or  shall  we  try  some¬ 
thing  else?  A  little  clear  thinking  is 
required,  and  history  may  help  us  to 
do  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  word  Sab¬ 
bath,  which  especially  in  Scotland  is 
often  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
Sunday,  did  not  originally  mean  a  day 
of  rest,  but  simply  a  stopping  time. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  not 
the  first,  and  may  have  been  borrowed 
by  Israel  from  the  social  and  religious 
customs  of  surrounding  peoples.  But 
whether  derived  from  Judea  or  Baby¬ 
lonia  it  is  pretty  clear  that  its  original 
purpose  was  to  put  a  term  to  ordinary 
duties  and  afford  a  change  from  or¬ 
dinary  burdens  and  care.  When  Jesus 
said  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  He  uttered 
that  which  was  historically  true,  but 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  religious 
leaders  of  His  own  day.  It  may  even 
have  been  a  day  of  social  relaxation. 
We  read,  for  example  (Hosea  11.  11)  a 
prophet’s  denunciation  of  an  idolatrous 
people,  “I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth 
to  cease,  her  feast  days,  her  new 
moons,  and  her  Sabbaths,  and  all  her 
solemn  feasts."  Not  improbably  the 
religious  exercises  associated  with  it 
may  often  have  been  licentious  and 
degrading,  and  no  doubt  the  later 
strictness  of  Rabbinical  law  on  Sun¬ 
day  observance  was  doe  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  people  were  constantly 
tending  towards  the  imitation  of  the 
baser  practices  of  kindred  peoples  who, 
like  themselves,  observed  the  Sabbath. 
In  primitive  times,  however,  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  Just  what  Jesus  said  it  was 
—a  means  not  an  end— and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  day  of  release  and  de¬ 
light  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  was 
set  free  from  the  bondage  of  toil,  to 
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worship,  aspire,  and  enjoy.  Even  must  not  rinse  his  teeth  with  Tinegar 


under  the  more  complex  and  restrictive 
systems  of  later  centuries,  this  fact 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
lost  sight  of.  Canon  Driver,  quoting 
Monteflore’s  Hibbert  Lectures,  says  of 
this: 

It  is,  however,  only  right  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  in  spite  of  the  rules  and  re¬ 
strictions  created  by  the  Rabbis,  the 
Sabbath  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
felt  practically  to  be  a  day  of  burden 
and  gloom  to  those  living  under  them. 
The  Sabbath  is  celebrated  by  the  very 
people  who  did  observe  it,  in  hundreds 
of  hymns,  which  would  fill  volumes, 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  Joy,  of  pleasure 
and  delight,  a  day  in  which  man  enjoys 
some  presentiment  of  the  pure  bliss 
and  happiness  which  are  stored  up  for 
the  righteous  in  the  world  to  come. 
To  it  such  tender  names  were  applied 
as  the  “Queen  Sabbath,”  the  “Bride 
Sabbath,”  and  the  “holy,  dear,  beloved 
Sabbath.” 

Still,  at  the  time  Jesus  was  born  the 
Sabbath  had  ceased  to  be  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  became  the  end  itself,  so 
much  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion  revolted  from  the  Rabbinical 
usages,  and  in  so  doing  fiung  over  re¬ 
ligion  altogether.  There  Is,  In  some 
ways,  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
that  day  and  this.  The  Rabbis  have 
their  representatives  in  the  earnest  re¬ 
ligious  preceptors  of  the  present  day, 
who  look  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath 
as  the  one  bulwark  against  moral 
bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  nation; 
the  publicans  and  sinners  (some  of 
them  like  Matthew,  rolling  in  wealth) 
are  the  great  crowd  who,  whether  they 
have  any  religious  ideas  mr  not,  are 
at  any  rate  determined  not  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  according  to  the  earnest  man's 
notions  as  to  how  it  should  be  kept. 
True  we  have  got  beyond  the  absurd¬ 
ities  of  legalism,  with  its  thirty-nine 
classes  of  prohibited  actions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  one  pertaining  to  tooth¬ 
ache.  “He  who  has  the  tooth-ache 


(and  spit  it  out  again;  for  this  would 
be  to  apply  a  medicine);  but  be  may 
wash  them  as  usual  (and  swallow  the 
vinegar,  for  this  would  be  like  merely 
taking  food).”  The  action  of  Jesus  in 
healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  that  of  His  disciples  in  plucking 
the  ears  of  corn  broke  the  rules  which 
forbade  receiving  medical  aid  on  the 
Sabbath  unless  life  was  in  danger,  and 
that  which  also  forbade  harvesting— 
vide  Professor  Cheyne  in  Encycloptedia 
Biblica.  But  we  are  now  in  the 
presence  of  One  who  not  only  repu¬ 
diated  the  Rabbinical  regulations  with¬ 
out  throwing  over  religion,  but  who  did 
what  He  did  in  the  name  of  religion. 
There  is  an  interesting  saying  at¬ 
tributed  to  Him  in  some  versions  of 
St.  Luke,  but  omitted  in  the  canonical 
Gospel:  “On  the  same  day  (Luke  vi.  4), 
when  He  saw  one  at  work  in  the  fields. 
He  said  to  him:  Man,  if  thou  knowest 
what  thou  art  doing  thou  art  blessed; 
but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
cursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 
The  point  of  the  warning  evidently  is, 
that  if  the  man  was  working  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  not  in  compliance  with  the  higher 
law  of  spiritual  freedom,  he  was  there¬ 
by  condemned  as  violating  his  own  con¬ 
science.  This  seems  to  have  been  our 
Lord’s  attitude  all  through  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  He  observed  the  Sab¬ 
bath  even  conventionally,  unless  that 
observance  confiicted  with  the  liberty 
of  the  spiritual  man. 

This,  too,  seems  to  have  been  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  early  Christians;  those 
among  them  who  were  Jews  seem  to 
have  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  St.  Paul,  in 
his  large-hearted  fashion,  sets  little 
store  by  the  observance  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  day  so  far  as  its  conventional  sanc¬ 
tion  was  concerned.  To  him  all  days 
were  alike  sacred;  It  was  Immatnial 
whether  a  Jewish  Sabbath  or  a  Chris- 
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tian  Sunday  were  observed,  so  long  as  day.  After  the  time  of  Justinian  the 


the  disciples  took  care  that  their 
periods  of  rest  and  recuperation  were 
undertaken  with  as  clear  a  conscience 
as  their  days  of  toil  and  activity.  The 
practice  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
varied  very  much  until  well  on  into 
the  fifth  century,  but  the  tendency  was 
to  cease  from  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  to  transfer  social 
religious  exercises  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  But  the  latter  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  substitute  for  the  former;  it 
was  observed  because  of  its  own  sa¬ 
credness  as  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  the  day  likewise  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  at  Pentecost.  No 
Christian  felt  himself  bound  by  Jewish 
legalism  in  keeping  the  Lord’s  Day 
as  it  now  came  to  be  called.  It  was 
a  day  of  gladness,  a  festal  day,  a  day 
of  freedom  and  elasticity.  Its  manner 
of  celebration  depended  wholly  upon 
the  view  which  the  particular  Chris¬ 
tian  took  of  life  as  a  whole.  As  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  ordinary 
avocations  were  put  aside,  but  there 
was  no  savor  of  puritanical  gloom  in 
the  way  the  time  was  employed.  Holy 
Day  then  meant  very  much  what  holi¬ 
day  means  now,  so  long  as  vicious  taint 
was  excluded  from  social  Joy. 

In  later  Christian  history  this  aspect 
of  Sunday  observance  prevailed  until 
the  Reformation.  So  far  as  we  can 
Judge  from  legislation  its  chief  value 
both  to  Church  and  State  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  break  in  the 
round  of  drudgery,  an  opportunity  for 
relaxing  the  strain  of  life  and  famil¬ 
iarizing  the  soul  with  higher  things. 
The  first  of  such  legislation  is  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  imposes  Sunday  closing  of  courts  of 
Justice,  and  wortcsbops,  and  enjoins  rest 
from  labor  upon  inhabitants  of  towns. 
So  far,  however,  there  is  not  much 
tendency  to  confound  the  old  Jewish 
Sabbath  with  the  new  Christian  Sun- 


Constitutions  on  the  subject  are  more 
stringent  and  detailed;  certain  works 
of  necessity  were  permissible,  but  the 
rule  was  that  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
release  and  brightness  alike  for  mas¬ 
ter  and  slave,  for  public  and  private 
citizen.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was 
the  principal  day  for  public  united 
worship,  but  it  had  other  uses  which 
were  not  held  incompatible,  and  in 
these  opportunity  for  social  inter¬ 
course  held  a  conspicuous  place.  It 
is  true  that  theatre  and  circus  exhibi¬ 
tions  were  prohibited,  but  that  was  less 
because  of  the  sacro-sanct  character  of 
the  day  than  because  of  the  labor  they 
entailed. 

In  England  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  had  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Church  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  was  from  the  first  the  rule,  as 
the  late  Bishop  Stubbs  has  shown. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  commanded  the 
keeping  of  Sunday  as  a  holy  day, 
which  meant  giving  up  work,  but  not 
by  any  means  giving  up  games.  Prom 
Anglo-Saxon  times  onwards  to  the 
Tudors  legislation  is  fairly  constant  on 
the  same  lines;  trade  was  interdicted, 
but  amusements  were  not  Tlius  in 
the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
IV.  Parliament  directed  that  national 
sports  should  be  held  on  that  day,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  Reformation 
things  changed.  The  stricter  reformers 
looked  upon  Sunday  much  as  the  Jew¬ 
ish  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
time  of  Christ  looked  upon  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  significant  that  the  word  Sabbatb 
does  not  appear  in  ecclesiastical  legisla¬ 
tion  before  the  sitting  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  It  was  provided  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  statutes  that 

All  manner  of  persons  within  the 
Church  of  England  shall  celebrate  and 
keep  the  Lord’s  day.  commonly  called 
Sunday,  according  to  God’s  holy  will 
and  pleasure  and  the  orders  of  the 
Cfimreh  of  England  prescribed  in  that 
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behalf,  that  is,  in  heariug  the  word 
of  God  read  and  taught,  in  private 
and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledging 
their  offences  to  God  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  in  reconciling  them¬ 
selves  charitably  to  their  neighbors 
where  pleasure  hath  been,  in  often¬ 
times  receiving  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  visiting 
the  poor  and  sick,  using  all  godly  and 
sober  conversation. 

Here  we  have  plain  evidence  of  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  tendency  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  a  new  religious  force 
known  as  Puritanism.  The  greater 
part  of  English  religious  and  social  his¬ 
tory  for  a  centui7  following  is  made 
up  of  conflict  between  the  austere 
moral  ideal  of  Puritanism  and  the  older 
faith  and  practice  which  it  never  en¬ 
tirely  supplanted.  It  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  stronger  and 
nobler  elements  In  our  national  Church 
to-day  are  more  the  result  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  than  of  any  other  one  factor,  and 
yet  Puritanism  has  never  really  reiH 
resented  England  as  a  whole.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  apparent  from  the 
history  of  the  question  of  Sunday  ob¬ 
servance  under  the  Stuart  Kings.  To 
the  Puritan  the  Christian  Sunday 
meant  substantially  the  same  thing  as 
the  later  Jewish  Sabbath.  In  Scotland 
the  Puritan  ideal  completely  gained  the 
day  after  a  long  struggle  ending  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  second  James  and  the 
final  establishment  of  l*resbyterlanlsm 
—the  Puritan  ideal  I  say  advisedly,  al¬ 
though  Puritan  and  Covenanter  did  not 
agree  any  too  well  when  they  came 
into  close  quarters  with  each  other. 
In  England  the  Puritan  success  was 
never  so  complete,  but  it  was  strong 
enough  to  lay  a  very  strong  hand  upon 
some  features  of  English  life  such  as 
the  institution  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  English  Sunday.  Our 
brief  historic  retrospect  makes  it  fairly 
dear  that  these  men  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  have  handed  down  to  ns  a  mode 
of  keeping  Sunday  which  is  much 


nearer  to  later  Judaism  ^han  it  was  to 
early  Christianity.  The  first  of  our 
Stuart  monarcbs  ran  a  tilt  against  their 
principle  in  the  publication  of  a  Book 
of  Sports  in  1018.  In  this  enactment 
King  James  gave  his  royal  authority 
to  his  faithful  subjects  to  exercise 
themselves  after  divine  service  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vault¬ 
ing,  May  games,  and  setting  up  of  May- 
poles.  Charles  the  First  followed 
somewhat  upon  the  same  lines,  except 
that  he  restricted  people  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  parishes  for  their 
amusements.  How  complete  the 
Puritan  revolt  was  against  these  prac¬ 
tices  may  be  inferred  from  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the 
ordinances  in  force  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  settlements  a  little  later.  There 
Puritanism  had  untrammelled  swayr 
and  legislated  against  any  and  every 
sort  of  Sunday  indulgence  that  could 
be  thought  of.  If  a  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  his  hat  blown 
off  by  the  wind  on  his  way  to  church 
he  was  permitted  to  run  after  it,  but 
only  on  condition  that  he  ran  reverent¬ 
ly!  No  doubt  the  mode  of  running  was 
keenly  watched  by  eyes  Jealous  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  What  would 
those  stern  old  custodians  of  sober  be¬ 
havior  think  of  Sunday  cycling,  or, 
worse  still,  the  Sunday  motor  car? 

Yet  on  the  question  of  Sunday  trad¬ 
ing  neither  Puritan  nor  Covenanter 
were  any  stricter  than  the  Stuart 
Kings;  and  this,  in  part,  explains,  prob¬ 
ably,  why  at  the  present  time  there  is 
little  or  no  attempt  in  England  to  en¬ 
courage  seven-day  trading  or  even 
seven-day  Journalism.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  be¬ 
fore  long  we  may  manage  to  apply  to 
England  what  exists  in  nearly  every 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  Sun¬ 
day  closing  of  public-houses. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  history 
of  a  subject  which  is  now  being  re¬ 
vived  in  our  midst  by  the  habits  of  our 
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golfing  Prime  Minister  and  the  eccle-  and  better  wages,  but  not  that  he  may 


slastical  comment  they  have  excited, 
we  have,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  our  forefathers  to 
go  upon.  It  is  undoubtedly  only  too 
true,  as  many  morally  earnest  pessi¬ 
mists  (some  of  them  by  no  means  re¬ 
ligious)  assure  us,  that  the  present  is 
In  certain  ways  a  decadent  age.  Our 
countrymen  are  too  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  have  too  little  care  for  the  serious 
side  of  life;  they  are  selfish  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  it,  and  to  obtain  it  they  sacrifice 
many  of  the  things  that  made  England 
noble  in  her  greater  days.  The  world, 
the  fiesh,  and  the  devil  have  it  their 
own  way  amongst  both  rich  and  poor. 
There  is  a  decline  in  high  enthusiasms 
and  of  belief  in  ideals.  As  Mr.  Morley 
points  out  in  his  Life  of  Oladstone,  the 
spirit  of  the  men  of  the  last  century 
was  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
men  who  are  their  successors  to-day. 
The  earnest  hopefulness  and  buoyancy 
of  the  men  who  made  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  who  brought  about  the  great 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and 
achieved  Italian  freedom,  prove  them 
to  have  been  of  another  sort  from 
those  who  allow  Armenians  and  Bul¬ 
garians  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep 
without  lifting  a  finger  to  save  them. 
Men's  hearts  were  then  full  of  a  great 
hopefulness  concerning  a  glorious 
future  for  the  civilized  world— now 
what  are  they  full  of?  Self-indulgence 
Is  the  order  of  the  day.  Watch  the 
crowd  outside  an  ordinary  theatre  and 
you  will  get  your  answer.  Few  people 
care  to  take  much  trouble  about  any¬ 
thing;  the  word  sacrifice  has  ceased  to 
have  any  glow;  impersonal  interests 
have  ceased  to  have  much  power.  Sad¬ 
dest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the  lover  of  his 
country  is  the  present  mood  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  our  working  class 
poiMilation. 

Two-thirds  of  the  national  drink  bill 
is  Incurred  by  the  working  man.  His 
keenest  struggles  are  for  shorter  hours 


employ  them  for  higher  ends.  He  is 
often  lazy,  unthrifty,  improvident, 
sometimes  immoral,  foul  mouthed,  and 
untruthful.  Unlike  the  American 
worker  he  has  comparatively  little  as¬ 
piration  or  ambition. 

Conscientiousness  is  a  virtue  con¬ 
spicuous  by  Its  rarity.  Those  who  have 
had  close  dealings  with  the  British 
working  man  know  he  needs  watching, 
or  work  will  be  badly  done,  and  the 
time  employed  upon  It  will  be  as  long 
as  he  can  get  paid  for.  It  is  as  Ruskin 
puts  it,  that  Joy  in  labor  has  ceased 
under  the  sun.  The  worker  does  not 
work  for  the  work’s  sake,  but  for  the 
pay’s  sake,  and  his  principal  aim  is  to 
work  as  little  as  possible  and  get  as 
much  as  possible  both  in  money  and 
leisure.  Such  a  working  man’s  Sun* 
day,  therefore,  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  a  day  of  idle  self-indul¬ 
gence  or  drunken  rowdyism.  He  does 
not  go  to  church,  and  the  churches  are 
blamed  for  it;  but  his  reason  for  ab¬ 
stention  is  not  because  bis  ethical 
standard  Is  higher  than  the  church¬ 
goer’s— far  otherwise.  These  are  facts 
the  statement  of  which  may  be  un¬ 
popular,  but  which  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying.  Let  it  be  understood  that  as 
stated  here  they  are  not  intended  to 
apply  to  working  men  as  a  whole,  but 
to  large  classes  among  them,  which 
classes  it  is  to  be  feared  constitute  a 
majority.  Some  of  their  own  leaders 
know  these  facts  well  enough,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  are  manly  and  fearless 
enough  to  state  them— witness  the  can¬ 
did  criticisms  of  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P. 
There  is,  thank  heaven,  another  and 
higher  type  of  working  man.  May  his 
tribe  increase! 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  far  as 
Sunday  observance  is  concerned  we 
have  Paganism  at  both  ends  of  the  so¬ 
cial  scale;  and  few  will  be  prepared  to 
say  that  the  prevailing  tendency  makes' 
for  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  to 
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the  community.  Give  religious  indlf* 
ference  and  the  craving  for  self-indul¬ 
gence  their  full  fling,  and  the  moral 
of  the  nation  cannot  but  suffer. 

Yet  what  are  we  to  do?  Restrictive 
enactments  are  no  remedy,  and  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  typical  Puritan  Sabbath  is 
neither  possible  nor  really  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  A  day  of  rest  and 
a  day  of  restraint  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing.  To  place  an  embargo  upon 
simple  social  pleasures  is  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  Jewish  legalism,  rather  than 
In  that  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
Appeal  to  law  as  little  as  possible  if 
you  would  seek  to  liberate  the  human 
spirit.  But  for  all  that  the  will  of  the 
community  has  a  right  to  make  itself 
felt  collectively  on  matters  which  af¬ 
fect  profoundly  the  morals  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  State  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  take  any  measures  it  pleases 
for  its  own  safety,  and  its  own  safety 
is  bound  up  with  the  preservation  of  a 
hi^  standard  of  citizenship.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  make  good 
citizens,  and  everything  which  con¬ 
duces  to  that  end  is  legitimate.  We 
can  put  no  bounds  in  theory  to  the  right 
of  State  interference  with  the  individ¬ 
ual,  whatever  we  may  do  In  practice. 
If,  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  the 
making  of  the  best  type  of  citizenship, 
the  community  were  to  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  one  particular  form  of 
religion  and  only  that,  or  to  erect  a 
liquor  saloon  in  every  street,  it  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so;  and,  therefore. 
If  it  pleases,  it  can  ordain  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday  for  the  same 
reason. 

But  there  comes  a  point  where  the 
very  same  end  may  be  better  secured 
by  leaving  more  to  the  individual  and 
less  to  the  State;  and,  in  practice,  the 
State  has  to  recognize  this.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  such  freedom  as  will 
enable  him  to  obey  the  higher  law  of 
his  own  being;  that  inner  something 


which  bids  him  aspire  to  higher,  nobler 
life.  These  two  rights,  that  of  the 
State  and  that  of  the  individual,  are 
not  antagonistic  but  complementary. 
The  moral  equilibrium  is  preserved  by 
allowing  free  expression  for  both,  and 
as  much  flexibility  in  Institutions  and 
customs  as  will  allow  each  to  express 
itself  most  easily  through  the  other. 
If  a  man  is  living  so  that  his  life  be¬ 
comes  a  moral  menace  to  those  about 
him,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  character  in  the  community,  the 
State  ought  to  repress  him  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  rest;  and  the  rest,  taken 
one  by  one,  have  a  right  to  require 
bis  repression,  seeing  that  he  is  a 
menace  to  their  normal  life.  To  permit 
him  to  act  entirely  as  he  pleases  would 
mean  that  they  could  not  do  so,  and 
would  be  submitting  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  unflt,  whether  the  transgressor 
be  a  king  upon  the  throne  or  a  drunken 
peasant  on  the  street.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  State  to  establish  a 
particular  faith,  or  endow  a  certain 
number  of  public-houses,  might  be  Just' 
as  much  a  tyranny,  and  might  call  for' 
a  vigorous  expression  of  the  individual ' 
will  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
It  is  the  duty  both  of  the  individual' 
and  the  State  to  preserve  the  normal’ 
moral  standard  of  the  community,  to 
encourage  its  improvement,  and  to  re-* 
sist  every  tendency  which  makes 
against  it.  In  practice  these  reciprocal ' 
rights  and  duties  balance  themselves - 
exactly  in  any  free  community.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  individual  being  over-' 
whelmed  by  the  State,  nor  of  the  State 
falling  at  the  mercy  of  individual' 
licence. 

Here,  then,  is  a  principle  which  will' 
help  us  in  regard  to  the  question  of* 
Sunday  observance.  Where  any  ten-’ 
dency  exists  which  plainly  makes  for 
moral  retrogression  the  State  Is  called’ 
upon  to  interfere,  otherwise  a  serious- 
minded  majority  would  be  victimized' 
by  a  vicious  minority.  But  when,  -with-' 
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out  any  such  harmful  tendency,  cus-  cycling,  boating,  or  driving,  by  the 


toms  move  in  the  direction  of  new 
forms  of  social  relaxation,  the  fullest 
liberty  should  be  allowed.  It  is  no 
tyranny  which  would  forbid  a  royster- 
Ing  holiday-maker  from  singing  lewd 
songs  opposite  the  doors  of  home-keep¬ 
ing  citizens.  True  it  pleases  him,  but 
it  displeases  them  and  represents  a 
moral  set-back.  If  he  and  all  like  him 
were  to  combine  to  do  the  same  thing 
to-morrow  and  insist  upon  their  right 
to  do  it,  some  much  more  sacred-  rights 
would  be  trampled  under  foot  The 
State  is  under  obligation  to  interfere 
in  such  cases  to  vindicate  the  normal 
standard  of  social  life  and  to  protect 
liberty  against  licence.  But  it  should 
not  attempt  more,  and  could  hardly 
do  so  without  causing  the  very  dangers 
it  seeks  to  avoid.  We  can  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  will  be  no  more 
legislative  attempts  either  to  impose 
by  force  a  book  of  sports,  or  to  repress 
by  force  the  same  kind  of  sports  when 
parliamentary  fashions  change.  There 
will  be  no  more  fines  for  recusancy, 
even  though  every  parson  In  the  land 
were  without  a  congregation.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  the  preservation  of 
the  normal  standard  of  public  morality 
could  be  held  to  require  such  measures. 
Public  opinion  would  regard  them  as 
a  violation  of  individnal  liberty,  and 
however  desirable  they  might  be  in 
themselves  would  resent  their  enforce¬ 
ment  by  law.  But  there  is  always  the 
reserved  right  to  interfere,  and  this 
right  might  be  exercised  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  in  any  direction  if  the  national 
wellbeing  required  it 
Although,  therefore,  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  may  deplore  the  increasing  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  soberer  ways  of  observing 
Sunday,  it  would  be  absurd  to  call 
upon  Parliament  to  resist  the  liberty 
of  the  Prlpie  Minister  in  regard  to  golf¬ 
ing,  or  to  enact  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  week-end  dinner-parties;  much 
leas  can  it  be  hoped  to  abolikb  Sunday 


same  instrumentality.  The  City  clerk 
on  his  bicycle,  and  the  working  man 
with  his  boon  companions  on  a  four- 
horse  vehicle,  have  Just  the  same  right 
as  the  Prime  Minister  to  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  noise 
they  make  on  their  way  to  it.  Nor 
would  anything  be  gained  by  barring 
these  people  out  of  public  parks, 
museums  and  picture-galleries.  No 
barm  is  done  to  the  more  religious 
section  of  the  community  by  the  fact 
that  such  large  numbers  of  their  fellow 
citizens  choose  to  spend  Sunday  in 
other  ways  than  cburchgoing,  however 
much  the  fact  may  be  regretted.  But 
it  is  quite  otherwise  if  amusements  be¬ 
come  elaborated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  torn  Sunday  Into  a  day  of  toil  for 
less  fortunate  workers.  There  is  no 
injustice  done  to  any  one  in  prohibit¬ 
ing  Sunday  trading;  rather  it  means 
protection  for  those  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  a  seven-day  week  of  labor, 
Sunday  being  the  hardest  day  of  alL 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  considera¬ 
tion  should  apply  to  the  opening  of 
museums,  as  well  as  to  the  running  of 
Sunday  trams  and  trains.  Not  at  all. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  staffing.  If 
the  public  requires  these  things  on  Sun¬ 
day  let  the  public  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  the  extra  labor  involved.  Every 
individnal  has  a  right  to  bis  Sunday, 
that  is,  the  equivalent  to  one  day’s  rest 
a  week,  otherwise  bis  liberty  is  being 
sacrificed  to  the  public  craving  for 
amusement.  Sunday  trains  and  trams 
appear  to  have  become  a  necessity,  but 
it  is  not  a  necessity  that  the  same 
men  should  be  employed  in  working 
them  day  in  and  day  out  all  the  year 
round.  Every  such  worker  or  official 
ought  to  be  ensured  a  free  first  day  of 
the  week  as  often  as  may  be  con¬ 
venient,  and  the  equivalent  thereof 
<nice  in  every  seven  days.  Where  such 
conditions  ere  not  observed  injustice  is 
being  done,  and  the  normal  life  of  the 
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community  is  suffering.  The  late  Mr. 
Spurgeon  used  to  say  that  his  horses 
-were  Jews,  they  had  their  Sabbath  on 
Saturday,  but  put  in  a  very  full  day’s 
work  on  Sunday. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  too, 
that  the  case  for  the  Sunday  closing  of 
public-houses  becomes  urgent.  It  is 
well  known  that  those  employed  on 
licensed  premises  would  be  glad  of  the 
day  of  rest  like  other  people;  but  they 
cannot  take  It  while  the  owners  of 
tied  bouses  and  the  shareholders  in 
brewery  companies  insist  on  having 
them  open  every  day  in  the  week. 
Here  is  a  case  for  public  interference 
therefore.  There  are  more  things  to 
be  considered  than  the  dividends  of 
shareholders  and  the  convenience  of 
drinkers.  Besides,  has  not  the  com¬ 
munity  a  voice  as  to  Its  own  protection 
from  annoyance  on  the  day  of  rest, 
which  is  usually  the  drinker’s  day  of 
excess?  Why  should  the  quiet  of  a 
neighborhood  be  disturbed  and  its 
moral  tone  injured  by  the  open  liquor 
saloon  at  the  corner?  Unfettered 
liberty  may  be  the  opposite  of  iiberty 
here,  as  statistics  prove  oniy  too  well. 
England  up  to  the  present  has  the  un¬ 
enviable  distinction  of  being  almost  the 
only  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
where  Sunday  closing  is  not  enforced, 
and  where  in  consequence  the  con¬ 
victions  for  drunkenness  are  so  much 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  on  that 
day. 

There  are  considerations  still  higher 
than  these.  The  present  writer  is  one 
of  those  who  hope  for  a  return  to  a 
more  serious  mood  on  the  part  of  the 
nation.  He  would  gladly  see  a  re¬ 
awakening  of  religious  seal  and  of 
moral  earnestness,  but  to  secure  these 
something  more  is  needed  than  mnnici- 

Tfea  MaUoMl  ■•vtov. 


pal  by-laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Complaint  is  made  on  every  band  that 
church  attendance  is  on  the  decline, 
that  social  life  is  everywhere  becoming 
more  and  more  secular,  and  that  men 
take  less  and  less  account  of  God. 
These  fears  may  be  exaggerated— prob¬ 
ably  are— but  the  results  of  the  church 
census  recently  taken  by  the  Daily  Netos 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  apprehension 
is  not  unjustifiable.  No  such  statistics 
have  ever  been  available  before,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  have  been  somewhat 
over-stated.  Things  can  hardly  be 
worse  with  ns  than  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  England  to  which  the  Wes¬ 
leys  preached,  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  earnest  self-denying  relig¬ 
ious  work  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  previous  century. 
But  we  have  the  Paganism  too,  and 
something  should  be  done  to  counteract 
it.  It  is  a  false  liberalism  whida 
would  permit  a  religious  man  to  speak 
of  Sunday  observance  as  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Let  the  churches  take  a 
more  intense  interest  in  this  question, 
-without  at  the  same  time  making  the 
mistake  of  the  Jewish  legalists  and 
their  Puritan  imitators.  “The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  A  broad  tolerance  united  to 
intense  moral  earnestness  is  what  is 
wanted  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  ns.  The  fewer  rules  for  Sun¬ 
day  observance  the  better,  so  Imig  as 
purity  of  thought  and  manners  can 
be  acquired.  Refmm  will  come  from 
within  rather  than  from  without  If 
the  churches  are  alive  and  active, 
frivolous  tendencies  will  shwtly  be 
corrected,  and  a  more  healthy  move¬ 
ment  of  the  national  mind  begin. 

R.  J.  CampbeU. 
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THE  NEW  POWER. 


The  political  results  of  this  war  must 
•be  srieat,  whatever  its  Immediate  for¬ 
tunes.  It  is  improbable  that  Russia 
will  escape  grave  political  changes;  but 
■even  if  she  does,  the  fear  of  Russia, 
which  for  half-a-century  has  weighed 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  must  be 
materially  lightened.  The  soldiers  of 
Russia  are  numerous,  and  have  shown 
throughout  this  campaign  all  their 
traditionary  devotion;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  her  military  organization,  con- 
aidered  as  a  scientific  one  intended  for 
conquest,  is  not  so  strong  as  It  has 
t>een  believed  to  be.  She  has  no  right 
to  the  claim,  which  the  autocracy  has 
made  for  so  long,  of  being  always 
ready  for  battle,  and  her  oflicers, 
though  splendidly  brave,  are  probably 
Inferior  in  resource  and  energy  to  those 
-of  Central  Europe  or  the  Western 
Powers,  or  of  the  Japanese.  The  initia¬ 
tive  is  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  very 
strength  of  the  machine  which  they 
-are  compelled  to  obey,  and  which  in 
■crushing  individual  thought  and  hope¬ 
fulness  fiiives  them  to  seek  in  pleasure 
a.  refuge  from  despondency.  Russia, 
It  is  clear,  can  be  beaten  when  once 
her  armies  are  off  their  own  ground; 
and  formidable  as  she  always  must 
remain  while  her  soldiers  obey,  the 
charm  of  Invincibleness,  which  takes 
the  heart  out  of  enemies,  has  for  the 
moment  passed  away.  Moreover,  the 
task  before  her  must  for  some  years 
to  come  constitute  a  preoccupation. 
Looking  at  the  position,  not  like  the 
^‘dreamers  of  the  West,”  but  as  any 
sane  Russian  must  look,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  war  continues,  her  whole 
strength  must  be  employed  for  years 
to  secure  what  at  the  best  can  be  only 
a  partial  victory.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
she  makes  peace,  the  energy  of  her 
governing  bureaucracy  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  reorganisation.  A  new  fieet 


has  to  be  built,  manned,  and  taught 
by  experience  the  lessons  which  cannot 
be  learned  at  Kronstadt,  or  even  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Army  must  be  provided 
with  better  officers,  must  be  made 
more  mobile,  and  must  be  trained  to 
think  a  little  as  well  as  to  obey.  All 
these  operations  take  time,  a  process 
of  education,  and  a  supply  of  money 
which,  though  Russia  is  richer  than  the 
world  Imagines,  can  only  be  created 
by  financial  ability  of  a  kind  which 
“the  system”  is  not  well  fitted  to  de¬ 
velop.  Quarrelling  with  all  the  Jews 
in  the  world,  for  instance,  is  not  whole¬ 
some  work  for  a  great  Treasury.  To 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  Russia  will 
for  the  next  generation  be  a  negligible 
quantity  is,  in  the  absence  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  mere  foolishness;  but  that  she 
will  weigh  less  in  the  politics  of  the 
world  is,  we  venture  to  believe,  quite 
certain.  The  spell  which  has  paral¬ 
yzed  diplomatists  even  more  than  peo¬ 
ples  for  the  moment  has  snapped,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  relations  of  all 
States  to  each  other  have  been  percep¬ 
tibly  modified.  This  will  be  the  case 
even  if  there  is  no  Internal  outbreak; 
while  if  there  is,  and  its  result  is  any 
permanent  diminution  of  Russian  force, 
the  external  politics  of  Europe  will  of 
necessity  all  be  rearranged.  Think,  to 
take  only  one  small  example,  what  It 
would  mean  to  all  the  Baltic  Powers 
to  feel  that  they  had  no  longer  a  poten¬ 
tial  master  in  St  Petersburg. 

This  change,  however,  great  as  It  Is, 
is  not  the  greatest.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  a  new  Power  of  the 
first  magnitude  has  arisen  on  the  edge 
of  Eastern  Asia.  Its  rise  has  been  al-. 
most  miraculously  rapid,  for  though 
everybody  is  recalling  premonitions 
which  might  have  taught  us  all  some¬ 
thing,  a  truth  in  politics  is  not  a  truth 
until  it  has  been  realised  and  acknowl- 
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edged.  Japan  has  sprniig  to  the  front 
In  less  than  half  a  generation.  The 
experts  of  the  Continent,  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  diplomatic,  who  have  for 
months  refused  to  believe  what  to  them 
all  was  most  unwelcome,  now  accept 
the  evidence,  and  in  a  tone  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  comic  if  it  did 
not  mean  so  much,  admit  that  they 
have  been  lacking  in  knowledge  as  well 
as  imagination.  The  Power  which  can 
place  half-a-million  of  men  upon  a  main¬ 
land  separated  from  It  by  the  sea, 
which  can  maintain  successfully  a 
siege  like  that  of  Sebastopol,  and  de¬ 
feat  great  European  armies  in  battles 
which  rival  In  magnitude  and  In 
slaughter  those  of  Napoleon  with  the 
Russians,  or  of  the  Germans  with  the 
French,  cannot  be  characterised  even 
by  the  stupidest  of  Courts  as  either 
an  inferior  or  a  braggart  State.  Suc¬ 
cess  on  the  battlefield  appeals  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  Continent  as  it  can 
appeal  only  to  those  who  control  con¬ 
script  armies,  while  the  soldiers  around 
them  regard  one  quality  which  the  war 
has  revealed  in  the  Japanese  with  an 
admiration  not  untinged  with  fear. 
The  Japanese  ofilcer  can  call  on  his 
men  after  a  bloody  battle  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  which  even  conquerors  like 
Napoleon  only  secured  after  a  long 
career  of  victory.  Whether  their 
courage  is  inherent  in  their  race— which 
has  a  thread  in  it  other  than  Mongo¬ 
lian— or  whether  it  arises  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  In  them  of  any  creed  which 
makes  death  alarming,  or  whether 
their  love  for  Japan  has  risen  in  the 
course  of  centuries  into  a  furious  pas¬ 
sion,  or  whether  all  these  peculiarities 
act  together,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Japanese  Army  is  composed  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  in  other  armies  volun¬ 
teer  for  forlorn  hopes.  The  Russian 
officers,  themselves  commanding  men 
of  singular  courage  and  endurance, 
profess  themselves  amased  by  the  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  Japanese,  and  sometimes 


give  utterance  to  the  half-treasonable 
doubt  whether  such  men  can  be  de¬ 
feated  by  any  troops  in  the  world.  The 
new  Power  is,  in  fact,  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  first  class,  far-seeing, 
resolute,  and  •  possessed  of  immense- 
resources  for  battle,  and  with  that 
acknowledgment  the  bottom  falls  out  of 
many  of  the  data  of  European  diplo¬ 
macy.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Fleet  may  be  made,  its  advantages 
of  position  being  considered,  the 
strongest  on  the  Pacific;  and  even  as 
it  is,  the  current  of  the  action  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Powers  towards  the  States  on 
the  North  Pacific  will  be  abruptly  ar¬ 
rested.  Who  is  to  seize  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  now  the  object  of  so- 
many  ambitions,  if  Japan  remarks  r 
“No!  that  is  part  of  my  reversionary 
heritage?”  Who  is  to  dictate  to  Chins 
if  Japan  prohibits?  The  Frenchmen 
who  say  that  Indo-China  is  in  danger 
from  Tokio  may  be  talking  nonsense, 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  Japan  claims 
Siam  as  an  ally.  Siam  will  not  be  in¬ 
vaded,  and  the  grand  idea  of  the- 
French  colonizing  party,  which  is,  to- 
speak  plainly,  the  absorption  of  Siam 
and  Yunnan,  will  not  be  realized, 
Japan  may  not  be  able  to  rule  China,, 
as  those  who  believe  in  the  “yellow 
peril”  think  that  she  will,  for  the  pride- 
of  an  ancient  Empire  may  forbid,  an<k 
the  Chinese  governing  classes  may 
have  gone  too  rotten  to  be  regenerated;: 
but  the  protection  of  China  from  disin¬ 
tegration  has  already  become  a  Japan^ 
ese  Interest  of  the  fundamental  kind,, 
for  though  her  first  necessity  is  room 
to  expand,  and  China  cannot  find  her 
that  room,  her  second  necessity  is 
economic  prosperity,  and  her  own  idea 
is  that  prosperity  will  come  from  a 
virtual,  though  not  official,  monopoly  of 
the  Chinese  market  She  will  have  no¬ 
necessity  to  close  ports  while  she  can 
undersell  competitors.  Japan,  once  left 
at  peace,  will  be  an  energetic  trading 
Power,  will  produce  a  great  merchant: 
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fleet,  if  only  to  feed  her  Navy,  and  will 
regard  the  Pacific  as  we  think  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  her  own  waterway.  That 
In  such  circumstances  she  should  re¬ 
gard  a  contemptuous  exclusion  from 
the  American  Pacific  States,  from 
British  Columbia,  and  from  Australia 
with  anything  but  angry  annoyance 
seems  to  us  impossible;  and  an  annoyed 
Japan  will  be  a  weighty  factor  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Th«  Spaetmtor. 


Japan  no  doubt  may  honestly  Intend 
to  make  her  ciTilisation  solidly  West¬ 
ern,  and  to  be  admitted  in  all  respects, 
benevolence  included,  as  one  of  the 
Western  Powers:  but  to  claim  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  corporation,  if  you  sacrifice 
yourself  for  its  interests,  is  only  hu¬ 
man.  The  meekest  Christians  are  im¬ 
patient  of  insult,  and  the  last  of  the 
Christian  virtues  which  Japan  will  dis¬ 
play  will  be  humility. 


THACKERAY  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  PROFESSION. 


Thackeray  left  Cambridge  in  June 
1830  without  completing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  course.  On  every  account  it  was 
an  advantage  that  the  remaining  time 
before  be  would  be  qualified  for  what 
to  him  would  have  been  a  useless  de¬ 
gree  should  not  be  spent  in  the  sterile 
sameness  of  college,  but  that  be 
should  be  growing  familiar  Instead 
with  foreign  nations,  their  languages, 
literature,  and  modes  of  thought  By 
a  wise  decision,  the  month  of  July 
1830  saw  him  on  bis  road  to  Germany. 
He  halted  first  at  Godesberg,  and 
next  moved  on  to  Weimar.  There,  as 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewes,  five-and- 
twenty  years  later,  “a  score  of  young 
English  lads  used  to  live  for  study, 
sport  or  society,  all  of  which  were  to 
be  had  in  the  friendly  little  Saxon 
capital"  A  few  sentences  put  to¬ 
gether  from  bis  information  to  Mr. 
Lewes  will  show  that  be  could  not 
have  been  more  favorably  situated  for 
obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
people  in  their  upper  and  middle 
ranks.  Speaking  of  the  Weimar  Eng¬ 
lish  colony,  be  says: 

The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  re¬ 
ceived  us  with  the  kindest  hospitality. 


The  Court  was  splendid,  but  yet  most 
pleasant  and  homely.  We  were  invited 
in  our  turns  to  dinners,  balls,  and  as¬ 
semblies  there.  The  Grand  Duchess,  a 
lady  of  very  remarkable  endowments, 
would  kindly  borrow  our  books  from 
us,  lend  us  her  own,  and  graciously 
talk  to  us  young  men  about  our  literary 
tastes  and  pursuits.  W'e  knew  the 
whole  society  of  that  little  city;  and 
but  that  the  young  ladies,  one  and  ail, 
spoke  admirable  English,  we  surely 
might  have  learned  the  very  best  Ger¬ 
man.  The  society  met  constantly.  The 
ladies  of  the  Court  bad  their  evenings. 
The  theatre  was  open  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  week,  where  we  were  assembled, 
a  large  family  party. 

In  October,  be  and  bis  comrades  were 
admitted  to  an  interview  at  mid-day 
with  Goethe,  who  was  past  eighty, 
and  verging  towards  bis  end.  "His 
voice,”  Thackeray  says,  “was  very 
rich  and  sweet.  He  asked  me  ques¬ 
tions  about  myself,  which  I  answered 
as  best  I  could.  I  recollect  I  was  at 
first  astonished,  and  then  somewhat 
relieved,  when  I  found  bo  spoke 
French  with  not  a  good  accent.”  The 
conversation,  therefore,  of  which  he 
had  nothing  more  to  teH,  was  not  in 
Goethe’s  native  tongue;  and,  indeed. 
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Thackeray  wrote  to  bla  mother, 
"Everybody  speaks  French  here,  so 
that  I  have  had  more  practice  for  my 
French  than  my  German."  He  was 
never  again  in  company  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  literary  magnate,  though  he 
twice  had  an  outward  glimpse  of  him, 
once  stepping  into  his  chariot,  and 
once  walking  in  his  garden.  His 
4aughter-in-law,  Madame  de  Goethe, 
who  lived  with  him,  kept  almost  open 
iiouse,  but  he  himself  "remained  in 
liis  private  apartments,  where  only  a 
very  few  privileged  persons  were  ad¬ 
mitted."  Thackeray  elsewhere  said  of 
Weimar,  "It  is  a  hospitable  place,  as 
far  as  tea-parties  are  concerned,  but 
I  never  was  in  one  where  dinners 
were  so  scarce.”  The  daughter-in- 
law’s  hospitality  followed  the  econom¬ 
ical  rule  in  vogue,  and  was  more  fre¬ 
quent,  easy,  and  Instructive  in  conse¬ 
quence.  “Her  tea-table  was  always 
spread  for  us.  We  passed  hours  after 
hours  there,  and  night  after  night, 
with  the  pleasantest  talk  and  music. 
We  read  over  endless  novels  and 
poems  in  French,  English,  and  Ger¬ 
man.”  Such  evenings  must  have  been 
something  like  a  school  of  European 
literature  to  the  English  guests.  In¬ 
dependent  of  Madame  de  Goethe’s 
lettered  gatherings,  the  entire  Weimar 
intercourse  had  a  lasting  charm  for 
Thackeray,  from  its  pervading  refine¬ 
ment  and  good-will.  "With  a  flve-and- 
twenty  years’  experience  since  those 
happy  days,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
an  immense  variety  of  humankind,  I 
think  I  have  never  seen  a  society 
more  simple,  charitable,  courteous, 
gentlemanlike,  than  that  of  the  dear 
little  Saxon  city  where  the  good 
Schiller  and  the  great  Goethe  lived 
and  lie  burled.”*  There  was  a  draw¬ 
back,  to  a  student  of  German,  in  the 
widespread  use  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  in  conversation.  But  if  Thacke¬ 
ray  had  been  slow  in  learning  dead 
languages,  he  had  a  remarkable  fa¬ 


cility  in  mastering  a  living  tongue; 
and  whatever  limits  there  may  have 
been  to  colloquial  practice,  he  could 
speak  German  before  be  returned  to 
England,  and  read  all  manner  of  Ger¬ 
man  works  at  sight  He  bad  a  full 
measure  of  admiration  for  the  famous 
authors  of  the  time,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  of  Schiller,  “I  believe  him 
to  be,  after  Shakespeare,  the  Poet" 
His  ambition  was  to  naturalize  him  in 
England  by  a  translation.*  The  French 
writers,  novelists  especially,  had  the 
ascendency  with  him  later,  and  bis 
German  partialities  receded  somewhat 
into  the  background. 

Led  by  the  efldgy  on  a  crown  piece 
of  George  IV.  to  recall  some  of  the 
scenes  of  his  early  life,  Thackeray 
conjures  up  a  vision,  which  was  al¬ 
most  certainly  part  of  his  personal 
career,  and  probably  belonged  to  bis 
Weimar  period.  After  describing  his 
exit  from  Cambridge,  he  continues: 

And  now  I  see  one  of  the  young  men 
alone.  He  is  walking  in  a  street— a 
dark  street— presently  a  light  comes  to 
a  window.  There  is  the  shadow  of  a 
lady  who  passes.  He  stands  there  till 
the  light  goes  out.  Now  he  is  in  a 
room  scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  kissing  a  miniature  every  now  and 
then.  They  seem  to  be  lines,  each 
pretty  much  of  a  length.  I  can  read 
heart,  smart,  dart;  Mary,  fairy;  Cupid, 
stupid;  true,  you;  and  never  mind  what 
more.  Bab!  it  is  bosh.* 

"Every  man,”  he  said,  “ought  to  be  In 
love  a  few  times  in  his  life;  you  are 
the  better  for  it  when  it  is  over.”  He 
makes  Fltz-Boodle,  in  his  “Confes¬ 
sions,”  construct  three  separate  tales 
of  his  successive  love  fits  for  three 
German  girls.  Thackeray  himself  had 
one  acknowledged  love  fit  during 
his  stay  at  Weimar,  and  the  Incident 
of  walking  before  the  window  at 

^  O.  H.  Lewea’  "Stocy  of  Ooethe**  UfO,”  pp. 
868-871. 

•  “Booiidaboat  P»p«rt”— "D*  JoTentnt*.” 
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night  was  then  the  approved  method 
in  Germany,  by  which  suitors  an¬ 
nounced  the  fervor  of  their  passion  to 
the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  It 
From  the  delight  be  took  In  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  tenderness  of  women  be 
was  not  likely  to  remain  long  with¬ 
out  a  favorite,  and,  If  the  first  failed, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  second,  and  next 
to  a  third,  after  the  manner  of  Pltz- 
Boodle,  whose  history  In  part  repre¬ 
sents  his  own.  He  was  nineteen  when 
he  set  foot  on  German  soil,  an  age 
prone  of  Itself  to  that  exalted  esti¬ 
mate  of  female  qualities,  menial  and 
personal,  which  begets  unbounded 
homage.  He  had  stated,  with  lively 
force,  in  bis  half  burlesque  vein,  the 
source  of  the  sentiment  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  most  trivial  intercourse 
between  mutual  admirers  of  dilferent 
sex.  “You  offer  her  anything—hcr  knit¬ 
ting-needles,  a  slice  of  bread  and  but¬ 
ter— what  causes  the  grateful  blush 
with  which  she  accepts  the  one  or  the 
other?  Why,  she  sees  your  heart 
handed  over  to  her  upon  the  needles, 
and  the  bread  and  butter  is  to  her  a 
sandwich  with  love  Inside  It"  From 
the  verdict  “Bab!  it  is  bosh,"  which 
his  dispassionate  Judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  on  his  lines,  be  lets  os  see 
that  he  set  down  his  misplaced  adora¬ 
tion,  and  the  expression  of  it  for  a 
youthful  f(dly  which  only  required  to 
be  dismissed  with  an  exclamation  of 
contempt  It  admits  of  a  kinder  view. 
The  instinctive  propensity  is  a  special 
provision  of  nature,  and  has  a  benefi¬ 
cent  purpose.  One  undoubted  gain  is 
that  out  of  love  in  its  romantic  stage, 
has  grown  much  of  the  chivalrous 
bearing  to  women  which  is  prominent 
amoQg  the  forces  that  civilize  the 
world. 

From  about  the  middle  of  1831  to 
the  middle  of  1832,  which  was  the 
year  of  his  life  from  twenty  to 
twenty-one,  Thackeray  had  chambers 
in  Hare  Court  Temple,  and  was  the 


nominal  pupil  of  a  special  pleader. 
On  coming  of  age  he  would  inherit  an 
income  of  five  or  six  hundred  a  year, 
and,  with  an  assured  independence, 
would  be  free  to  follow  either  of  his 
favcu'ite  pursuits,  art  and  literature. 
In  his  visions  of  the  future  he  set 
both  aside,  and  preferred  the  calling 
of  a  barrister.  This  appeared  to  him  in 
prospect  “a  noble  and  tangible  ob¬ 
ject,”  and  a  not  unpromising  road  to 
fame.  But  the  initiatory  technicalities 
of  special  pleading  were  notoriously 
dull,  subtle,  and  not  seldom  irrational, 
and  were  to  many  men  intolerable. 
The  illustrious  Burke  said  of  himself 
that  he  had  “a  kind  of  earnest 
and  anxious  perseverance  of  mind 
moulded  into  his  constitution,”  which 
enabled  him  to  follow  up  an  object 
“without  regard  to  convenience,  ease, 
or  pleasure.”  The  students  of  1831 
who  became  very  learned  in  the  law 
were  endowed  with  Burke’s  tempera¬ 
ment  Thackeray  witnessed  its  oi>era- 
tion  at  the  Temple,  and  described  it  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Paley--pa1e  from 
study— who  pored  ceaselessly  over  his 
law,  from  his  getting  up  at  seven  to 
his  going  to  bed  on  the  following 
morning  at  two. 

He  has  been  bringing  a  great  intellect 
laboriously  down  to  the  comprehension 
of  a  mean  subject  and,  in  his  fierce 
grasp  of  that  resolutely  excluding  from 
his  mind  all  higher  thoughts,  all  better 
things,  all  the  wisdom  of  philosophers 
and  historians,  all  the  thoughts  of 
poets;  all  wit  fancy,  reflection,  art, 
love,  truth  altogether.  .  .  .  He  could 
not  cultivate  a  friendship,  or  do  a 
charity,  or  admire  a  work  of  genius,  or 
kindle  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  or  the 
sound  of  a  sweet  song.  He  bad  no 
time  and  no  eyes  for  anything  but  his 
law  books.  All  was  dark  outside  bis 
reading  lamp.' 

Reviewing  his  past  with  bis  ripened 
Judgment  and  his  experience  of  his 
chequered  career,  Thackeray  did  not 

*  “Pendennla,”  chap.  nii. 
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wish  tbat  he  bad  emulated  Mr.  Paley’s 
invincible  diligence.  He  reprobated 
the  misapplication  of  it.  His  first 
opinion,  after  trial  of  the  study  be 
bad  selected,  agreed  with  bis  last 
“This  lawyer’s  preparatory  educa¬ 
tion,”  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  “is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
pieces  of  invention  that  ever  a  man 
was  slave  to.  A  fellow  should  properly 
do  aud  think  of  nothing  else  than 
Law.”  The  experiment  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  He  would  pres¬ 
ently  be  of  age,  had  not  to  work  for  a 
livelihood,  had  steadily  declined,  when 
most  under  discipline,  to  labor  against 
his  inclination,  had  recently  extended 
and  confirmed  in  Germany  bis  in¬ 
grained  taste  for  the  magic  world  of 
letters,  art,  and  nature,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  tbat  he  could  sud¬ 
denly  divest  himself  of  the  enthralling 
characteristics  which  constituted  his 
personality,  and  take  in  their  place 
the  narrow,  and  to  him  repulsive  per¬ 
sonality  of  Mr.  Paley.  His  year  at 
chambers  bad  its  lessons  for  him,  but 
it  was  not  law  he  learnt  there.  He 
might  appear  bodily  from  time  to  time 
at  the  scene  of  study,  but  mentally  he 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  dreary 
labyrinth,  and  trod  none  of  its  mazes. 

“The  chief  news  of  this  week,” 
writes  Fitzgerald,  December  7,  1832, 
“is  that  Thackeray  has  come  to  Lon¬ 
don,  but  is  going  to  leave  it  again  for 
Devonshire  directly.  He  came  very 
opportunely  to  divert  my  blue  devils; 
notwithstanding,  we  do  not  see  very 
much  of  each  other;  and  he  has  now 
so  many  friends  (especially  the 
Bullers)  that  he  has  no  soch  wish  for 
my  society.”  The  central  figure  of  the 
Buller  group  was  Charles,  who  ob¬ 
tained  somewhat  later  a  reputation  in 
the  Honse  of  Ck>mnK>ns  for  his  en¬ 
lightened  views  on  colonial  affairs,  the 
debating  ability  of  his  speeches,  and 
the  dash  of  humor  be  elicited  from 
the  driest  topics.  There  was  a  natal 
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affinity  between  him  and  Thackeray; 
both  were  born  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
fathers  of  both  w’ere  servants  in  the 
East  India  Company.  Both,  too,  were 
members  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  were  not  in  residence  to¬ 
gether,  Charles  Buller,  who  was  five 
years  the  elder,  having  taken  bis  de¬ 
gree  in  1828  and  Thackeray  not  ar¬ 
riving  till  1829.  To  the  points  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  outward  circumstances 
was  added  the  stronger  tie  from 
their  marked  benevolence  of  disposi¬ 
tion.  “He  is  as  full  of  good  humor 
and  kindness  as  you,”  Fitzgerald  said 
of  Thackeray,  when  mentioning  that 
he  was  being  drawn  to  other  friends, 
and  Charles  Buller  bad  the  same  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  to  his  amiable  vir¬ 
tues  from  all  who  knew  biro.  With 
these  resemblances,  their  leading  pur¬ 
suits  were  dissimilar— Thackeray  de¬ 
voted  to  literature  and  art,  Buller  a 
practising  barrister,  and  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  politician.  Both  were  of  the 
same  school  in  politics;  but  though 
Thackeray  held  firmly  the  ultra-liberal 
views  of  his  friend,  they  were  the  iMrod- 
uct  of  his  feelings  independent  of 
study,  and  did  not  take  up  much  of 
bis  time  and  thoughts. 

Certain  undergraduates  in  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  college  days  ascribed  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  mankind  to  misgovernment 
by  the  upper  classes,  and,  fearing  no 
evil  from  the  ignorance,  envy,  pov¬ 
erty,  and  covetousness  of  the  lower, 
they  believed  that  the  road  to  a  just 
and  prosperous  freedom  was  by  a 
fierce  and  unrelenting  annihilation  of 
authority.  In  his  review,  in  1843,*  of 
the  rabid  political  verses  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Herwegh,  whose  panacea  for 
social  evils  was  the  extermination  by 
civil  war  of  rulers  and  clergy,  Thack¬ 
eray,  in  ridicule  of  his  savage  rant, 
said  that,  twenty  years  earlier,  some 
young  phlk>s<^hers  might  possibly  Id 

*  In  “Hie  rotvis*  Qaartcriy  Bartow."  ApaO 
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part  have  applauded  bis  doctrines  at 
m.  Union  debate.  Arthur  Pendennis 
was  one  of  those  precocious  philan¬ 
thropists. 

I 

From  having  been  an  ardent  Tory 
in  his  freshman’s  year,  his  principles 
took  a  sudden  turn  afterwards,  and 
he  became  a  Liberal  of  the  most  violent 
order.  He  avowed  himself  a  Dantonist, 
and  asserted  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  served  right.  And  as  for  Charles 
the  First,  he  vowed  that  be  would 
chop  off  that  monarch’s  head  with  bis 
own  right  band,  were  he  then  in  the 
room  at  the  Union  Debating  Club,  and 
had  Cromwell  no  other  executioner  for 
the  traitor. 

^^The  razor,”  'Thackeray  said,  in  his 
article  on  Herwegh,  “crops  off  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  sentiments  which  beset 
the  growing  boy,”  and  It  might  be 
auspected  from  bis  advanced  Radi¬ 
calism  that  be  himself  bad  been  for 
a  while  a  theoretical  convert  to  the 
destruction  and  bloody  principles 
preached  by  Herwegh  and  Pendennis. 
But  there  is  no  indication  of  it.  Any 
outrage  upon  humanity  and  Christian 
Institutions  was  alien  to  his  nature. 
Be  seems  to  have  been  guided 
throughout  by  the  simple  desire  that 
those  who  were  worst  off  should  have 
a  larger  share  In  the  blessings  of  life, 
and  he  supported  every  measure 
whicfa  seemed  to  be  directed  to  that 
«nd. 

Buller  was  Member  for  West  Looe, 
In  Cornwall,  and  when  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  which  disfranchised 
it,  had  surmounted  the  opposition  of 
the  House  of  Ix>rds  and  was  about  to 
pass,  and  he  bad  settled  to  stand  for 
Ltskeard,  bis  managers  there  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  come  down  immediately 
to  secure  the  votes  of  bis  new  constit¬ 
uency,  against  the  coming  dissolution. 


off  we  set  that  some  night  by  the  mall, 
arrived  at  Plymouth  the  next  day,  and 
at  Liskeard  the  day  after,  where  we 
wrote  addresses,  canvassed  farmers, 
and  dined  with  attorneys.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  last  I  was  riding  for  twelve 
hours’  canvassing— rather  a  feat  for 
me,  and  considering  1  have  not  been 
on  horseback  for  eight  months,  my 
stiffness  yesterday  was  by  no  means 
surprising. 

Buller  was  to  follow  a  week  later.  “I 
should  like,”  said  Thackera.v,  “to  wait 
for  the  Reform  rejoicings  which  are  to 
take  place  on  bis  arrival,  particularly 
as  I  have  had  a  great  share  In  the 
canvassing.”  He  would  not  in  gene¬ 
ral  have  been  considered  an  adept  at 
the  business,  for  he  scorned  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  artifices  of  language  and 
manner  by  which  exacting  voters  are 
conciliated.  Fortune  favored  him  In 
bis  present  mission.  The  excitement 
roused  by  the  Reform  Bill  was  in¬ 
tense,  and  that  Buller  had  supported 
it  was  enough  for  the  majority  of  his 
electors.  He  was  returned  for  Lis¬ 
keard  in  December  18.32,  and  repre¬ 
sented  it  till  bis  death  in  1848. 

Two  months  after  the  electioneering 
visit  to  Cornwall  there  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  August  1832  the 
first  half  of  ”Elizabeth  Brownrigge,  a 
tale.  Dedicated  to  the  author  of  ‘Eu¬ 
gene  Aram,  a  novel,’  ”  and  this  has 
been  ascribed  by  competent  judges  to 
Thackeray.  There  is  not  any  direct 
evidence  that  it  is  his,  but  the  internal 
evidence  is  strong,  from  the  affinity  of 
the  theme,  and  the  handling  of  it,  to 
some  of  his  subsequent  productions. 
“Eugene  Aram”  appeared  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1831,  and  Thackeray,  who  repro¬ 
bated  the  whole  class  of  novels  that 
had  murderers  and  highwaymen  for 
their  heroes,  had  a  special  antipathy 
to  Bulwer’s  style  of  writing  and  as- 


He  was  too  ill  [Thackeray  wrote  to  sailed  him  in  coming  years  with  pe- 
tils  mother,  on  June  25],  but  instead  culiar  acrimony.  The  purpose  of  the 
deputed  Arthur  Buller  and  myself.  So  tale  in  Fraser's  Magazine  was  to  rldl- 
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cule  hl8  then  recent  novel,  vwry  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  public,  and  Eliaabeth 
Brownrifirge  is  the  heroine  whose 
crimes  and  attractions  are  intended  to 
rival  those  of  Bulwer’s  hero,  Eugene 
Aram.  The  real  Brownrlgge  was  a 
London  midwife,  conspicuous  among 
murderers  for  her  savage  cruelty  to 
her  apprentices,  and  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  in  1766,  for  having  mangled 
one  of  them  by  ferocious  whippings 
till  the  girl  died  of  her  wounds.  This 
miscreant  was  already  noted  in  litera¬ 
ture  through  Canning’s  lines,  In  17d8, 
entitled,  “Inscription  for  the  door  of 
the  cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs. 
Brownrigg,  the  Prentlclde.  was  con¬ 
fined’’— a  parody  designed  to  ojake  fun 
of  Southey’s  juvenile  politics  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  “Inscription  for  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Marten,  the  Regicide,  was  Im¬ 
prisoned  thirty  years.’’  The  tale  of 
Elizabeth  Brovmrlgge  has  not  much 
merit.  The  whole  is  broad  burlesque, 
and  the  writer  allowed  himself  every 
opportunity  for  farcical  effects  by  a 
total  disregard  of  nature  and  prob¬ 
ability.  It  suited  the  bent  of  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  mind  in  his  early  time  that  he 
should  have  kept  to  parody  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  verse,  and  the  author 
of  “Elizabeth  Brownrlgge’’  did  not  tax 
his  invention.  He  drew  his  materials 
from  the  Newgate  Calendar,  the 
novd  of  Bulwer,  and  the  solitary  sen¬ 
timent  in  Canning’s  mocking  lines, 
but  with  all  these  helps  his  incidents 
are  scanty  and  ill-pieced,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  dialogue  diffuse  and  te¬ 
dious.  The  very  satire  which  should 
have  been  the  warrant  for  the  offensive 
details  is  nugatory.  The  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  novel  and  the  tale  is  framed 
upon  forced  analogies.  Eugene  Aram’s 
actual  history  and  Bulwer’s  version  of 
It  were  widely  different  from  the  Mrs. 
Brownrlgge  of  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
and  the  representation  of  her  in  the 
Magazine.  The  assumed  coincidences 


did  not  exist,  and  the  dissimllarltiss 
are  too  extravagant  to  be  applicable. 
Canning  hardly  dealt  more  Justly  with 
'Southey’s  Inscription;  but  Canning’s 
travestie,  like  the  original,  consisted 
only  of  sixteen  lines  in  blank  verse, 
and,  however  inappropriate,  was  brief 
and  ludicrous.  The  prose  travestie  of 
“Eugene  Aram’’  was  neither.  The 
talent  shown  in  It  was  chiefly  conflned 
to  the  language.  Bulwer’s  style  in 
“Eugene  Aram’’  was,  in  many  parts, 
too  ostentatious  for  a  novel— an  error 
be  acknowledged  and  partly  corrected 
in  his  latest  version,  imputing  the 
faults  to  “defects  in  youthful  taste’’— 
and,  if  the  imitation  in  the  Magazine 
of  the  high-flown  passages  was  by 
Thackeray,  he  had  already  attained 
at  twenty-one  to  a  mastery  over  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  much  of  his 
later  dexterity  in  mimicking  forms  of 
composition  unlike  his  own.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  attractive  story,  a 
witty  burlesque,  or  a  lesson  in  morals, 
“Elizabeth  Brownrlgge’’  gives  no 
promise  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  concluding  part  of  “Elizabeth 
Brownrlgge’’  came  out  in  September. 
Eight  months  later  we  get  from  con¬ 
jecture  to  certainty.  Thackeray  took 
a  decided  turn  to  literature,  and  be¬ 
came  proprietor  and  editor  of  a 
weekly  periodical  celled  Tke  National 
Standard  and  Journal  of  Literature, 
Science,  Music,  Theatricals  and  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  had  been  first  started  on 
January  5,  1833,  and  had  existed  for 
about  four  months  when,  as  he  tells 
us  in  “Level  the  Widower,’’  under  the 
guise  of  fiction,  his  swindling  friend 
Honeyman,  “with  his  wheedling 
tongue,’’  induced  him  to  purchase  it. 

I  dare  say  [he  goes  on]  I  gave  my¬ 
self  airs  as  editor,  and  proposed  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  taste,  to  diffuse  morality 
and  sound  literature  throughout  the 
nation,  and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary 
in  return  for  my  services.  I  dare  say 
I  printed  my  own  sonnets,  my  own 
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trsgfidyt  my  own  verses.  I  dsre  say  1  He  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  but  had  aban- 


wrote  satirical  articles,  in  which  I 
piqued  myself  upon  the  fineness  of  my 
wit  and  criticisms,  got  up  for  the  nonce 
out  of  encyclopaedias  and  biographical 
dictionaries;  so  that  I  would  be  actually 
astounded  at  my  own  knowledge.  I 
dare  say  I  made  a  gaby  of  myself  to 
the  world:  pray,  my  good  friend,  hast 
thou  never  done  likewise?  If  thou  hast 
never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt 
never  be  a  wise  man. 

His  management  of  the  Journal  com¬ 
menced  with  No.  19,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  May  11,  1833.  The  previous 
editor  was  named  Bayley,  and  beyond 
the  intimation  of  better  things  that 
might  seem  to  lurk  in  the  incoherent 
pun,  “We  have  got  free  of  the  OW 
Bailey  and  changed  the  governor,” 
Thackeray’s  opening  address  had  the 
<H?posite  defect  to  that  of  boastful 
professions,  and  was  modestly  inane. 
“We  promise,”  be  said,  “nothing,  and 
if  our  readers  expect  nothing  more 
they  will  assuredly  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.”  He  commenced  his  contri¬ 
butions  with  rough  pictorial  carica¬ 
tures  of  public  characters,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  verses  equally  rough.  The 
week  before  he  printed  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  he  took  Louis  Philippe  for  his 
subject,  and  held  him  up  to  scorn  for 
his  personal  ai^>earance,  his  plebeian 
dress,  and  his  greed  for  money.  His 
next  butt  was  the  celebrated  tenor 
singer,  Braham,  noted  for  the  dra¬ 
matic  force  of  his  delivery,  as  well  as 
for  bis  splendid  voice.  “His  singing,” 
said  Lamb,  “when  it  is  impassioned, 
is  finer  than  Mrs.  Siddon’s  or 
Kemble’s  acting.”  In  Thackeray’s 
caricature  he  is  personating  a  common 
sailor  on  the  stage.  He  had  retained 
much  of  his  powerful  voice  beyond 
the  usual  term,  and  because  he  had 
been  long  before  the  world  his  de- 
lider  thought  it  a  telling  Joke  to  as¬ 
sert  that  he  had  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 


doned  the  creed  of  his  fathers;  and, 
that  he  might  not  escape  the  discredit 
attached  to  bis  race,  his  Jewish  ex¬ 
traction  was  made  prominent  by  intro¬ 
ducing  in  the  background  of  the  sailor 
portrait  an  old  clothes-man  wearing 
the  three-storied  hat,  and  by  depicting 
a  Jew’s-harp  encircled  with  laurels  In 
the  sky.  The  critics  who  disparaged 
Wordsworth’s  poems  at  that  date 
taunted  him  with  the  trivial  topics  be 
chose  for  his  verse;  and  therefore 
Thackeray,  who  bad  not  emancipated 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  parody, 
feigned  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
mimic  sonnet  which  has  the  Jew’s- 
harp  and  the  praises  of  Braham  for 
its  theme.  The  intention  was  to  make 
sport  of  both  singer  and  poet,  and 
was  a  dreary  failure.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  structure  of  the  sonnet  ascribed  to 
Wordsworth  has  a  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  poet’s  mannerirms.  In 
matter  the  likeness  is  not  apparent, 
and  the  verses  are  nonsenical  without 
being  droll.  The  rest  of  Thackeray’s 
verse  and  picture  squibs  in  the 
National  Standard  are  not  superior  to 
his  Louis  Philippe  and  Braham.  They 
are  only  curlousities  to  show  by  what 
unpromising  paths  he  was  advancing 
to  bis  goal. 

Thackeray  was  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  June  1833,  and  for  four  successive 
weeks  be  furnished  a  letter  to  the 
National  Standard,  in  which  be  main¬ 
tained  that  “all  creeds,  political,  liter¬ 
ary  and  religious,”  had  changed  for  the 
worse  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  In 
describing  the  evil,  he  made  use  of 
facetious  irony,  clever  In  places,  but 
wanting  the  delicacy  of  his  later  sar¬ 
casms  in  the  same  vein.  His  third  let¬ 
ter  is  an  abridged  translator  of  an 
article  by  Jules  Janin,  which  be  gave 
for  “a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
French  style  of  periodical  writing”; 
and  as  the  style  was  not  in  favor  with 
him,  he  most  have  been  unconsdons 
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that  the  Ironical  ralllerlpa  In  the 
article  strongly  resembled  his  own. 

He  followed  up  the  letters  by  a  tale, 
“The  Devil’s  Wager,”  written  In  a 
strain  of  festive  levity,  but  with  the 
serious  purpose  of  representing,  from 
personal  observation,  the  religious  and 
moral  degradation  of  French  society. 
A  devil  of  the  minor  order  has  twined 
bis  tail  round  the  neck  of  a  medieeval 
knight.  Sir  Roger  de  Rollo,  who  had 
been  flagrantly  wicked  upon  earth, 
and  is  dragging  him  to  his  doom.  His 
sister  said  aves  for  him  at  his  death, 
but  died  herself  before  she  could  ut¬ 
ter  the  last  ave  that  was  requisite  to 
rescue  him.  The  devil  who  had  the 
custody  of  him  lays  him  a  wager  that 
none  of  his  remaining  relations— a 
niece,  a  nephew,  and  a  clerical  brother 
—will  have  piety  enough  to  say  the 
Indispensable  ave.  He  tries  each  in 
turn  without  avail,  until  finally  he 
circumvents  the  brother.  Sir  Roger 
pretends  to  be  an  inmate  of  Paradise, 
sent  to  warn  him  that  his  death  and 
damnation  are  due  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  he  can  only  avert  his  fate  by 
saying  an  aot.  He  has  no  sooner  said 
It  than  he  is  seized  by  the  devil  in 
charge  of  Sir  Roger,  is  whisked  to 
the  pinnacle'  of  his  pwn  abbey  steeple, 
and  thence  carried  downwards 
screaming,  while  the  triumphant 
knight,  released  by  the  are,  soars 
gaily  upwards.  “The  moral  of  this 
story,”  says  Thackeray,  at  the  close, 
“will  be  given  in  the  second  edition,” 
by  which  he  intimated  to  the  reader 
that  a  moral  was  Intended,  and  left 
him  to  discover  it  for  himself.  Under 
the  thin  veil  of  laying  the  scene  in 
medlseval  times,  he  meant  to  expose 
the  depravities  of  modern  France.  His 
fourth  letter  to  the  National  Standard 
was  in  the  form  of  a  speech,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  addressed  by  the  statue 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  the  top 
of  his  column  to  the  populace  below. 


and  he  is  there  made  to  say,  “From 
this  elevation  I  can  look  on  most 
parts  of  your  city;  I  see  the  churches 
empty,  the  prisons  crowded,  the 
gambling-houses  overflowing.”  The 
“Devil’s  Wager”  conveys  Thackeray’s 
conviction  that  Christianity  had  been 
replaced  by  infldelity  and  vice,  and 
that  those  who  had  not  openly  re¬ 
nounced  their  faith  had  ceased  to  be 
influenced  by  it  “We  may  set  down 
as  axioms,”  he  wrote  seven  years 
later,  “that  religion  is  so  uncommon 
among  the  Parisians  as  to  awaken  the 
surprise  of  all  candid  observers;  that 
gallantry  is  so  common  as  to  create 
no  remark,  and  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course.”  The  historic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  story  is  its  interest,  and 
may  be  the  reason  that  Thackeray  re¬ 
printed  it  in  his  “Paris  Sketch  Book" 
of  1840.  The  tale  Itself  is  not  well  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  moral  intended  to  be 
deduced  from  it  is  left  enigrmatical 
and  confused.  The  single  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  profligate,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  eternal  world,  should  procure 
for  himself  the  rewards  of  the  right¬ 
eous  by  a  nefarious  fraud,  is  an 
enormity  that  tends  to  mask  the  real 
purport  of  the  narrative. 

“The  Devil’s  Wager”  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  Thackeray’s  weekly  number 
of  August  24.  In  the  following 
month  he  had  returned  from  Paris  to 
London,  and  writes,  September  6, 
1833,  “The  National  Standard  is,  1  am 
glad  to  say,  growing  Into  repute, 
though  I  know  it  is  poor  stnlf.”  A 
few  weeks  later,  October  23,  he  waa 
able  to  announce  that  the  turn  in  Ita 
favor  continued:  “TBe  paper  la  very 
rapidly  improving,  and  will  form,  I 
have  no  doubt,  a  property.  In  which 
case  it  would  be  pleasant  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  and  an  Income."'  In  anothtf 
three  weeks  hla  confident  prognoetlca- 
ti<m  had  received  a  check,  and  be  had 
to  report,  on  November  12,  that  tha 
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Increased  circulation  during  the  pre- 
rlouB  mountb  bad  been  only  about 
twenty.  “At  this  rate,”  he  says— the 
rate  of  fire  a  week,  representing  ten- 
pence  in  money— “I  shall  be  ruined  be¬ 
fore  it  succeeds.”  To  avert  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  the  language  of  his  opening 
address  in  May  was  succeeded  at  the 
close  of  the  year  by  an  address  of 
big  promises,  such  as  he  laughed  at 
and  Justly  excused  in  “Lovel  the 
Widower,”  and  under  cover  of  them 
be  raised  the  price  of  his  paper  from 
twopence  to  threepence.  This  simple 
expedient  for  converting  a  losing  into 
a  paying  concern  was  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  to  drive  away  present  pur¬ 
chasers  than  to  attract  new  sup¬ 
porters.  It  quickly  put  an  end  to  the 
National  Standard,  which  stopped  on 
February  1,  1834.  The  speculation 

was  fore-doomed.  To  extend  the  sale 
and  control  the  expenditure  an  ener¬ 
getic  and  knowing  publisher  should 
have  been  the  proprietor,  and  not  an 
improvident  youth,  ignorant  of  the 
business,  incapable  of  attending  to  it, 
and  dependent  upon  agents  prodigal 
of  money  not  their  own.  The  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  literary  side  was  defec¬ 
tive.  Thackeray  was  diligent  in  bis 
editorial  duties  at  times.  “The  only 
fault  I  find  with  the  National 
Standard,”  he  said,  December  13,  1833, 
“is  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  am 
but  ill-disposed,  after  writing  and 
reading  so  much,  to  read  another  syl¬ 
lable  or  write  another  line.”  But  bis 
industry  was  intermittent,  and  his  lit¬ 
erary  Judgment  not  yet  at  its  best. 
With  taste  to  perceive  that  the  bulk 
of  his  Journal  was  “poor  stuff,”  he 
sometimes  mistook  very  bad  work  for 
good.  He  printed,  under  the  bead  of 
“Original  Papers,”  a  “Tale  of  Won¬ 
der,”  which  his  mother  condemned, 
and  in  defence  of  it  be  confessed  that 
his  original  tale  was  a  translation 
from  what  he  called  “a  very  clever 


French  story.”  Addressed  to  grown¬ 
up  ];>ersons  it  was  the  silliest  trash, 
and  if  meant  for  children  was  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  copy,  slightly  va¬ 
ried,  from  a  traditional  class  of  nur¬ 
sery  marvels.  Worst  of  all,  the  arti¬ 
cles  really  bis  own  were  indifferent, 
and  could  have  little  attraction  for 
any  class  of  readers.  His  genius  at 
twenty-two  had  not  yet  begun  to  force 
its  way  to  the  front 
On  June  25,  1832,  Thackeray  wrote 
to  bis  mother: 

I  have  been  lying  awake  this  morning 
meditating  on  the  wise  and  proper 
manner  I  shall  employ  my  fortune  in 
when  I  come  of  age,  which,  if  I  live  so 
long,  will  take  place  in  three  weeks. 
First,  I  do  not  intend  to  quit  my  little 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  Then,  I  will 
take  a  regular  monthly  income  which 
I  will  never  exceed. 

Though  he  Justly  called  his  patrimony 
of  five  or  six  hundred  a  year  a  for¬ 
tune,  his  resolution,  if  it  was  to  be 
kept,  required  that  be  should  regulate 
his  expenditure  by  his  wants  regard¬ 
less  of  impulses  and  desires,  and  his 
nature  was  cast  in  the  opposite  mould. 
He  was  by  constitution  liberal,  not 
frugal,  and  could  with  dlflaculty  be  a 
niggard  to  himself  or  others.  His 
capital  soon  began  to  waste.  “Certain 
it  is,”  says  Mr.  Hannay,  “that  he  lent 
—or,  in  plain  English,  gave— five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  poor  old  Maglnn.”  We 
may  suppose  it  lent,  but  with  the 
tacit  understanding  on  both  sides  that 
it  was  not  to  be  repaid,  its  return  be¬ 
ing  as  much  against  the  nature  of 
things  as  that  water  spilt  npon  the 
ground  should  be  gathered  up  again. 

He  was  in  the  trustful  season  of 
youth,  and  his  freedom  from  suspicion 
was  costlier  to  him  than  bis  generosity. 
He  was  lured  at  the  Temple  into  the 
snares  of  a  cardsbarper. 

In  my  young  days  [he  says  in  his 
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“Roundabout  Paper’’  on  “Ogres’’]  there 
used  to  be  play  ogres— men  who  would 
devour  a  young  fellow  at  one  sitting, 
and  leave  him  without  a  bit  of  flesh 
on  his  bones.  They  were  quiet,  gentle¬ 
man-like-looking  people.  They  got  the 
young  fellow  Into  their  cave.  Cham¬ 
pagne,  puU-de-toie-graH,  and  numberless 
good  things  were  handed  about;  and 
then,  having  eaten,  the  young  iniin  was 
devoured  in  his  turn. 

An  ogre  of  this  description  fleeced  him 
In  the  manner  here  intimated,  and 
minutely  related  In  the  “Amours  of 
Mr.  Deuceace.”  Many  years  after¬ 
wards.  when  walking  with  Sir  Theo¬ 
dore  Martin  through  the  play-rooms 
at  Spa,  Thackeray  pointed  to  a  tall 
man  In  a  seedy  frock-coat,  and  said, 
on  leaving,  “That  was  the  original  of 
my  Deuceace;  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  day  he  drove  me  In  his  cab¬ 
riolet  to  my  broker’s  In  the  city, 
where  I  sold  out  my  patrimony  and 
handed  It  over  to  him.”  The  portion 
sold  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  this 
shameless  cheat,  callous  in  villainy, 
was  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  “Poor 
devil!”  was  Thackeray’s  reflection  on 
his  shabby  appearance  at  Spa,  “my 
money  doesn’t  seem  to  have  thriven 
with  him.”  Deuceace  Is  seldom  a 
provident  man,  but  his  chief  extrava¬ 
gance  is  that  he  commonly  spends  his 
winnings  in  losing  them  again.  He 
cannot  command  a  consecutive  series 
of  dupes,  and  Is  driven  by  his  needs 
and  insane  propensities  to  risk  his 
gains  where  the  chances  are  even  or 
against  him.  The  “poor  devil”  at  Spa 
probably  owed  It  to  his  occasional  op¬ 
portunities  for  fraud  that  he  had 
been  left  with  a  seedy  coal  to  his 
back,  and  a  few  coins  for  a  stake  to 
carry  on  his  trade. 

The  varieties  of  swindling  are  end¬ 
less,  and  after  Deucf«ce  came  Honey- 
man.  It  Is  said  of  this  o'ly  tongued 
rogue,  in  “Lovel  the  Widower,”  that 


being  In  dreadful  straits  for  monej 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
extracting  It  from  a  greenhorn,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  from  a  confldlng^ 
friend,  whom  he  persuaded,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  buy  the  bankrupt 
National  Standard,  under  the  pretence 
that  it  was  a  profitable  investments 
The  process  was  easy.  He  had  only 
to  answer  questionings  and  hesitatlng^ 
misgivings  by  reassuring  lies.  Thack¬ 
eray’s  endeavor  to  make  the  best  of 
his  bad  bargain  turned  against  him. 
To  the  loss  of  his  purchase- money  was 
added  the  heaver  loss  from  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  for  nine  months  of  an  unre- 
munerative  sale. 

The  breaking  of  an  Indian  bank,  at 
some  undetermined  period,  is  said  to 
have  been  another  of  Thackeray ’a 
misadventures.  He  had  been  master 
of  his  income  for  only  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
principal  had  already  disappeared. 
“When  a  man  is  young  afitl  generous 
and  hearty,”  he  says  in  his  “Vir¬ 
ginians,”  “the  loss  of  money  scarce 
afflicts  him,”  and  the  observation  was 
certainly  true  of  himself.  Whether 
his  reverses  arose  from  the  mis¬ 
chances  of  fortune,  the  Indi-sCTetlon  of 
his  years,  or  the  treachery  of  com¬ 
panions,  he  accepted  them  with  placid 
good  will,  undisturbed  by  resentment 
and  regrets. 

In  his  altered  circumstances,  and  • 
probable  marriage  In  the  future,  a 
money-making  calling  was  now  indis¬ 
pensable  to  him.  There  were  only 
two  employments  to  which  he  bad  a 
decided  leaning,  literature  and  art; 
but  the  failure  of  the  National  Stand¬ 
ard  seems  to  have  disheartened  him 
with  the  first,  and  he  took  to  the- 
second  with  the  intention  of  qualify¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  a  professional 
painter.  Drawing  had  been  a  fasci¬ 
nation  to  him  from  childhood  up¬ 
wards.  He  Is  describing  himself  wham 
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light  in  the  pencil  was  manifest  to  all, 
that  his  school-books  were  full  of  cari¬ 
catures  of  the  masters,  that  at  home 
he  sketched  horses,  dogs,  servants  and 
r^tives,  and,  more  abundant  than 
the  rest,  the  fancies  of  his  brain.  Many 
of  the  drawings  be  executed  at  school 
and  college  were  preserved  by  his 
companions,  when  they  could  derive 
no  value  from  bis  name.  In  bis  on¬ 
ward  career  he  got  to  Weimar,  and 
his  German  friends  treated  specimens 
of  his  ready  art  with  eqiial  regard. 
“My  delight,”  he  says,  ‘In  those  days 
was  to  make  caricatures  of  children”; 
and  having  paid  a  passing  visit  to  the 
little  Saxon  capital  twenty-three  years 
after  his  sojourn  there,  he  adds,  “I 
was  touched  to  find  that  they  were 
remembered,  and  some  even  kept  until 
the  present  time;  and  very  proud  to  be 
told,  as  a  lad,  that  the  great  Goethe 
had  looked  at  some  of  them.”  Later, 
In  a  year  not  specified,  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  Paris  with  his  cousin,  Captain 
Thomas  Thackeray,  who  lived  there, 
and  his  passion  for  sketching  was 
still  his  predominant  characteristic. 
Mr.  Planchd,  the  herald  and  dramatist, 
was  simultaneously  a  guest  in  the 
cousin’s  house,  and  says  of  our  Thacke¬ 
ray,  in  his  “Recollections”: 

He  was  at  that  time  a  slim  young 
man,  rather  taciturn,  and  not  display¬ 
ing  any  particular  love  or  talent  for 
literature.  Drawing  appeared  to  be 
his  favorite  amusement;  and  he  often 
sat  by  my  side  while  I  was  reading 
or  writing,  covering  any  scrap  of  paper 
lying  about  with  the  most  spirited 
sketches  and  amusing  caricatures.  I 
have  one  of  Charles  IX.  firing  at  the 
Huguenots  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
IxNivre,  which  he  dashed  off  in  a  few 

■  Tbe  date.  December  SS,  ISSS,  that  Mr. 
Mertrale  haa  preflzed  to  thia  paaaafe  la  the 
•ane  datt  tfiat  Mr.  Johnaon  haa  attached  to 
u  eittacl  from  another  letter,  In  which  Thack- 
•tnjr  repieaented  himself  to  be  worktof  hard 
at  hla  Joamal,  to  he  lajinf  fieah  plans  for  Its 


of  the  yellow  paper  cover  of  a  French 
drama. 

Thackeray  and  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Becher,  left  England  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1834,  add  they  occupied 
jointly  a  house  in  Paris.  A  letter 
from  thence  to  his  mother  gives  us  his 
reflections  on  his  position: 

I  have  been  very  comfortably  in¬ 
stalled  in  tbe  new  bouse  for  ten  days, 
and  like  much  my  little  study  and  my 
airy  bedroom.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
as  happy  here  as  possible;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  ought  to  thank  heaven  for 
making  me  poor,  as  it  has  made  me 
much  happier  than  I  should  have  been 
with  the  money.  I  spend  all  day  now, 
dear  mother,  at  tbe  Atelier,  and  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
that  I  make.  I  think  that  in  a  year, 
were  I  to  work  bard,  I  might  paint 
something  worth  looking  at,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  at  least  that  time  to  gain  any 
readiness  with  the  brush.* 

Frugality  and  Industry  are  not  hard¬ 
ships.  They  are  virtues  which  confer 
more  blessings  than  they  take  away. 
Thackeray  was  realizing,  in  his  addic¬ 
tion  to  art,  the  truth  of  Gray's  maxim, 
that  to  be  employed  is  to  be  happy, 
and  he  had  the  presentiment  tbat  the 
domestic  ease  of  a  simple  home  would 
be  preferable  to  richer  surroundings. 
But  tbe  losses  productive  of  benefit  in 
the  issue  appear  disasters  while  they 
are  fresh,  and  his  equanimity  at  the 
wholesale  encroachments  on  his  in¬ 
heritance  was  the  trait  of  a  manly, 
generous  nature. 

For  nearly  three  years  from  the 
breakdown  of  the  National  Standard  It 
is  not  known  that  Thackeray  sent  a 
line  to  the  iness,  and  when  he  began 
again  to  write  for  tbe  public  it  was 

•ncccM,  and  “anzIoiM  for  the  Srvt  niimber  of 
the  new  jeer  to  be  a  particularly  good  one,** 
In  Tlndlcatloo  of  Ita  claim*.  CHeatly  Mr.  Meet- 
vale  haa  ante-dated  a  letter  after  the  “National 
standard”  had  stopped,  and  Its  editor  had  aban¬ 
doned  Uteratnre  for  art. 
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not  to  literature  that  be  returned.  He 
only  reported  Paris  news.  Any  incli¬ 
nation  he  may  once  have  had  to 

Tb«  Monthlr  Barlew. 


authorship  was  extinct,  and  all  his 
efforts  in  working  hours  were  directed 
to  making  himself  an  artist 

The  hate  Rev.  Whitwell  Eltdn. 


BOY  IN  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


Boy  having  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  best  possible  done  for  him  at  home 
in  the  way  of  preparation,  is  now 
launched  into  scbooL  There  it  will  In 
the  long-run  be  found  to  be  the  kindest 
as  well  as  the  wisest  policy  to  leave 
him  alone  and  let  him  gradually  find  his 
own  level  among  boys,  and  make  his 
own  terms  with  those  “beasts”  the 
masters.  Possibly  or  probably,  neither 
the  one  class  nor  the  other— school¬ 
fellow,  that  is,  or  teacher— will  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  neophyte  quite  all  those 
merits  and  excellences  that  have  been 
attributed  to  him  in  the  home-circle. 

“Yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona.” 
Be  the  child  ever  so  precocious,  so 
facetious,  or  so  well-mannered,  he  is 
only  one  out  of  some  hundreds  who 
have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  tall  hat 
and  Eton  Jacket  under  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  and  with  precisely 
similar  reputations.  Believe  me,  dear 
lady,  your  Jewel  is  only  in  the  rough 
at  present,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will 
suffer  either  In  reality  or  imagination 
a  good  many  pangs  while  the  polishing 
and  cutting  processes  are  going  on. 
Harden  your  heart,  then,  to  leave  it 
without  undue  interference  in  the 
hands  of  the  polishers,  and  remember 
that,  if  Boy  whimpers,  or  cries  out, 
or  tells  yon  that  he  is  miserably  un¬ 
happy  under  the  novel  treatment,  as 
in  a  visit  to  the  dentist,  you  have  to 
look  ahead  for  comfort  It  is  to  your¬ 
self  rather  than  to  your  boy  that  all 
my  sympathy  goes  out  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  So  if  it  chances  that  the  little 
fellow  you  have  Just  left  at  scho<ri  is 


the  only  boy,  or,  worse  still,  the  only 
child  you  have.  You  must  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  gauge  his  feeling  at  the  school, 
full  of  companionship  and  young 
vitality,  by  your  own  in  the  empty 
house.  Rather  picture  him  to  yourself 
as  enjoying,  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
in  his  life,  the  “Joy  of  battle”— there  Is 
no  allusion  here  to  fisticuffs— in  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  the  play¬ 
ground  with  rivals  of  his  own  age.  Do 
not  take  too  seriously  to  heart  the 
dolorous  brief  epistles  of  the  first  few 
days,  or  rush  hastily  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  “other  little  boys  at  that 
school”  are  savage  young  monsters  and 
the  masters  brutal  and  unsympathetic 
tyrants.  Nine  out  of  ten  among  those 
small  home-sick  specimens  who  con¬ 
sume  time  and  paper  and  ink  their 
fingers  in  barrowing  the  maternal  heart 
by  dilating  on  the  miseries  of  those 
early  school-days  will  probably  harrow 
it  the  other  way  later  on  by  declaring 
that  “it  Is  beastly  dull  at  home  with 
nothing  but  women  to  play  with  and 
talk  to."  I  had  always  thought  that 
a  certain  old  cochin  hen,  whose  brood 
of  half-grown  ducklings  had  revolted 
en  masse  and  colonised  a  small  dirty 
Island  in  the  centre  of  a  pond,  was  the 
unhappiest  creature  in  the  world,  until 
I  saw  a  fond  mother  pay  her  first  visit 
to  her  only  boy  at  school  In  the  early 
days  of  the  term  young  hopeful  had 
burdened  the  postman  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  lugubrious 
epistels  and  heart-breaking  entreaties 
for  an  immediate  visit  But  by  request 
the  visit  had  been  defored  till  such  a 
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time  as  the  boy  might  be  expected  to 
have  “shaken  down  properly,”  and 
when  in  due  coarse  it  did  come  off, 
It  could  only  be  described  as  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  fiasco.  For  the  “shaking 
down”  had  been  so  entirely  successful 
that  absolute  enjoyment  of  the  time 
being  bad  taken  the  place  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  depression,  and  cricket  with 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  offered 
far  more  attractions  to  the  young  Epi¬ 
curean  than  a  tite-d-Ute  with  bis 
mother. 

“May  he  come  and  see  me  off  at  the 
station?”  inquired  the  lady  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  her  departure,  but  the 
young  gentleman  at  once  put  in  a  dis¬ 
claimer— 

“I  shall  miss  my  innings  if  1  do.” 

“Heartless  little  monster!”  some  one 
may  exclaim.” 

But -  “It’s  natur*;  ain’t  it,  cook?” 

as  said  that  great  philosopher  Samuel 
Weller  when  the  pretty  housemaid  af¬ 
fected  to  be  coy  on  his  proposal  to 
kiss  her  by  deputy.  Boy’s  nature  it  is 
certainly,  and  therefore  neither  be  un¬ 
reasonably  depressed,  dear  lady,  by  the 
constantly  recurring  chapters  of  lamen¬ 
tations  in  the  initial  weeks,  nor  yet 
be  sorrowfully  surprised  if  the  letters 
later  on  be  few,  far  between,  and  of 
the  laconic  order.  The  misery  that 
prompts  the  former  is  of  a  very  evanes¬ 
cent  type;  deplorable,  perhaps,  yet  not 
altogether  unnatural  the  careless 
neglect  that  omits  the  once  frequent 
correspondence.  Learn  to  believe  that 
in  Boy’s  case  no  news  must  be  taken 
for  good  news,  and  do  not  wear  out 
your  life  by  conjuring  up  for  yourself 
rain  imaginations  of  disasters.  Too 
would  sorely  prefer  that  your  darling 
should  be  enjoying  himself  with  bis 
boon  companions  out  of  doors  rather 
tban  writing  tales  of  woe  to  yon  in  the 
deserted  schoolroom. 

“Little  boys,”  wrote  Thackeray,  “who 
cry  when  they  are  going  to  school,  cry 
because  they  are  going  to  a  very  un¬ 


comfortable  place.  It  is  only  a  very 
few  who  weep  from  sheer  affection.” 
The  wisest  thing  recorded  of  that 
sweet-tempered  but  not  very  wise  lady, 
Amelia  Osborne,  In  “Vanity  Fair,”  is 
her  acceptance,  if  not  with  complacency 
at  any  rate  with  patient  resignation, 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  a  healthy-minded  boy’s  nature  to 
be  happiest  In  other  boys’  society.  Yet 
I  will  not  say  that  the  character  of 
Master  George  will  commend  itself  to 
many  of  us,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
registering  my  opinion  that  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  character  of 
any  boy  who  cannot  give  up  an  occa¬ 
sional  hour  in  the  week  to  his  home- 
letters. 

Be  not  again  disappointed  or  dis¬ 
mayed,  Cornelia,  if  your  jewel  Is  not 
viewed  by  Its  new  approvers  through 
precisely  the  same  pair  of  spectacles 
as  that  through  which  you  yourself 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it. 
'There  may  have  been  lacking  for  you 
the  opportunity  of  impartial  compari¬ 
son  with  other  jewels  belonging  to 
other  matrons  which  are  equally  in 
evidence  with  your  own  particular 
jewel  in  the  new  setting.  Even  a  dia¬ 
mond  in  the  rough  is  not  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  object,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
your  own  diamond,  in  spite  of  all  the 
trouble  expended  upon  it  at  home,  will 
have  a  good  many  rough  comers  re¬ 
maining.  Do  not  be  unreasonably 
angry  or  unreasonably  disappointed  if 
that  which  you  deemed  perfect,  so  far 
from  receiving  praise  without  stint, 
meets  now  and  again  with  words— not 
always  words  only,  by  the  way— of 
censure.  But  rather  account  It  on  the 
side  of  good  fwtune  as  well  as  of 
good  home-training  if  your  treasured 
stone  In  addition  to  rough  comers  has 
not  one  or  more  serious  fiaws.  Circum¬ 
stances  are  altered  for  Boy.  Even  at 
the  Preparatory  School  there  Is  more 
scope  for  naughtiness  than  at  home. 
In  the  bigger  school  later  on  the  scope 
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will  be  iDdeflnitely  larger.  For  the 
motto  of  the  ordinary  Preparatory 
School  is  that  Prevention  is  better  than 
Cure.  In  the  big  school,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  the  subject  enjoys,  and 
rightly  enjoys,  more  liberty.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  not  always  a  simple  matter,  but 
Cure  is  apt  to  take  drastic  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  forms.  It  is  idle  in  any  case 
to  expect  that  Boy  in  the  abstract  shall, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  be  above  suspicion; 
and  your  private  conviction  that  your 
own  boy  is  conspicuously  and  beyond 
bis  fellows  a  dear  and  good  little  dar¬ 
ling,  who  would  not  tell  a  lie  or  do  a 
wrong  thing  to  save  bis  life,  will  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  confirmatory  evi¬ 
dence  before  registration  by  that  scep¬ 
tical  “beast”  the  schoolmaster. 

Personally,  without  being  a  pessimist, 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a 
wholly  angelical  boy,  were  so  unnatural 
a  creature  existent,  would  be  quite  as 
much  in  bis  element  in  even  a  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  as  a  boy  with  a  spice 
of  devilry  in  him  is  commonly  found 
to  be.  True  it  is  that  in  these  modern 
forcing-houses  the  wind  is  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb  in  a  remarkable— 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  too  remarka¬ 
ble-degree.  But  in  all  society,  human 
society  at  least,  there  must  be  little 
rough  corners  to  be  negotiated  one  way 
or  another,  and  an  angel’s  wings  might 
be  crushed  against  the  wall.  On  the 
playground,  shall  I  say,  where  good 
temper  and  patience  in  adversity  are 
wholly  admirable  if  not  invaluable 
qualities,  exaggerated  equanimity  or 
excess  of  charity  might  tempt  a  boy  to 
stop  and  pick  up  the  fellow  be  has 
just  knocked  down  when  be  might 
have  been  kicking  a  goal  and  winning 
the  game  for  his  side.  What  cricketer 
has  not  had  occasion  to  rue  the  act 
of  good  nature  which  prompted  him  to 
drop  an  easy  chance  offered  by  a  friend¬ 
ly  opponent  who,  after  having  had  a  run 
of  bad  luck,  has  so  far  profited  by  the 
escape  as  to  play  a  big  innings  and 


change  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
match?  The  spirit  of  emulation  may 
not  be  wholly  and  entirely  angelical, 
but  a  boy  who  goes  to  school  without  it 
is  seldom  likely  to  come  to  the  front 
If  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,— 
this,  by  the  way,  being  a  truism  of 
which  I  misdoubt  the  truth,  and  on 
that  score  not  quite  a  sound  protasis,- 
an  undue  amount  of  humility  or 
modesty  is  calculated  to  keep  man  or 
boy  too  much  in  tbe  background.  There 
is,  however,  no  need  to  discuss  at 
length  the  impossible  or  unnatural 
specimen  of  the  Boy  tribe.  Boy 
ordinary  is  a  sufficiently  large  subject 
to  grapple  with,- one,  in  fact,  that,  to 
quote  Count  Smorltork,  “surprises  by 
himself.”  The  full  and  true  history  of 
Boy  extraordinary  may  be  found  in  his 
motner’s  letters  to  her  intimate  friends 
or  in  the  works  of  that  most  prolific 
writer,  the  late  G,  A.  Henty. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  theory  that  Boy 
ordinary  in  most  cases  inherits  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  from  his  mother,  and 
the  physical  side  of  his  nature  from  his 
father.  If  the  former  part  of  the 
theory  or  rule  holds  good,  I  can  from 
personal  experience  vouch  for  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
exceptions.  For  I  have  known  a  good 
many  dull  youths,  sons  of  distinctly 
capable  women;  and  if  tbe  mother  of 
the  ablest  boy  that  ever  came  under 
my  ken  was  really  clever.  I  can  only 
say  that  she  was  by  way  of  concealing 
her  light  under  something  far  more 
impenetrable  than  a  bushel.  On  the 
other  band,  I  have  generally  found  it 
to  be  the  case  that  when  a  boy  is  fat, 
cumbrous,  and  lethargic,  be  is  following 
tbe  precedent  of  bis  father,  who  was 
fat,  cumbrous,  and  lethargic  before 
him,  and  that  an  active  and  dapper 
little  fellow  is  tbe  scion  of  an  active 
and  dapper  little  man.  While  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  distinct  views  on 
the  question  of  where  brain-power  or 
absence  of  brain-power  emanates  from. 
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I  have  noticed,  not  without  inward 
amusement  how  readily  one  parent 
saddles  the  other  side  of  the  family 
with  the  responsibility  of  failure. 
Pater-famllias,  if  too  gallant  to  say 
with  plain-spoken  Mr.  Tulliver,  “as  I 
picked  the  mother  because  she  wasn’t 
o’er  cute— picked  her  from  her  sisters 
o’  purpose,  ’cause  she  was  a  bit  weak- 
like,”  employs  a  transparent  form  of 
periphrasis— 

“You  don’t  think  that  the  little  chap 
is  over  and  above  clever,  then?  Well, 
I  can’t  say  that  I  am  altogether  sur¬ 
prised  to  bear  it.  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you  between  ourselves  that  neither  of 
my  wife’s  brothers  has  any  more  brains 
than  a  turnip.” 

Madam,  on  the  other  hand,  avoiding 
circumlocution,  goes  straight  to  the 
point,  and  having  briefly  stated  that 
“my  husband  was  always  a  very  dull 
man,”  adds  by  way  of  saving  clause, 
“but  of  course  I  knew  that  he  was 
stupid  when  I  married  him,  though  I 
bad  hoped  that  Charlie  would  take 
after  my  side  of  the  family”! 

Enough  of  theories  on  heredity.  For 
after  all  it  does  not  matter  much  to 
the  schoolmaster  whether  Boy  gets  his 
cleverness  from  bis  father  or  bis 
mother,  or  even  his  great-aunt,  so  long 
as  it  is  there.  Nor  does  It  by  any 
means  foliow  that  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  brain-power  can  be  accurately 
gauged  by  Boy’s  aMtity  or  Inability  to 
assimilate  intellectual  food  served  up 
in  the  form  in  which  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  offers  it  to  him.  Boy  Brown, 
it  may  so  haid>en,  will  never  know  his 
syntax.  Boy  Jones  will  be  incapable 
of  writing  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  that 
will  either  scan  or  construe.  Boy  Robin¬ 
son  is  helplessly  stranded  when  called 
upon  to  give  the  date  of  Magna  Obarta. 
The  schoolmaster  is  liable  through  the 
mere  force  of  his  profession  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  d(^:matist  If,  however,  on 
the  evidence  of  what  I  may  call  petty 
technical  ignorance,  he  then  and  there 


condemns  any  one  of  the  trio  as  hope¬ 
lessly  incapable,  history  proves  that  he 
may  presently  be  found  to  have  written 
himself  down  an  ass.  Clive  passed  at 
school  as  a  “dunce  if  not  a  reprobate”; 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  no  shining  light 
at  Eton;  Cecil  Rhodes  barely  succeeded 
at  the  second  attempt  in  matriculating 
at  Oxford,  whose  Dons  and  learned 
Professors  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
be  spoke  of  as  “children  in  matt(s*s  of 
flnance.”  Whether  of  ignorance  or 
capacity,  there  are  unknown  depths 
which  it  does  not  always  come  within 
the  province  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
fathom.  As  the  Jew  by  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  elders,  so  the  preparatory 
schoolmaster  by  the  traditions  of  the 
public  schools  for  which  he  prepares 
Boy  is  hopelessly  tied  and  bound.  And 
if  the  great  public  schools  jogging 
along  the  old  beaten  track  are  year 
after  year  full  to  overflowing,  there  is 
no  more  likelihood  that  they  will  alter 
their  system  to  accommodate  a  few 
individuals  than  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  would  be  altered  for 
Daniel’s  beneflt.  In  common  with  a 
good  many  other  people,  I  am  Inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  schools  intended 
for  the  future  tillers  of  our  soil  were 
not  doing  better  work  when  they  con- 
flned  their  attention  to  “reading,  ’rlt- 
Ing,  and  ’rlthmetlc.”  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  where  flrst-grade 
schools  are  concerned,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  need  of  more  elasticity  of  method 
and  more  specialization.  In  dealing 
with  a  bootmaker,  most  men  prefer  to 
have  the  foot  measured  flrst  and  the 
boot  made  afterwards.  In  education 
we  make  our  boot  flrst  and  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  it  on  to  every  foot,  no 
matter  the  size,  shape,  or  dimensions. 
And  until  the  powers  that  govern  the 
Universities  and  the  Public  Schools  be¬ 
come  a  little  more  progressive  in  their 
ideas,  the  Preparatory  School  is  bound 
down  to  prepare  upon  lines  which. 
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while  many  are  fain  to  condemn,  in¬ 
dividual  effort  is  powerless  to  alter. 
Wherefore  Boy  Jones,  sound  solid 
fellow  as  he  Is  maugre  his  want  of 
imagination,  must,  if  he  has  set  bis 
heart  upon  going  to  Eton,  hammer  out 
one  way  or  another  his  daily  tale  of 
Latin  verses,  and  be  as  thankful  for 
such  help  as  Dictionary,  Gradus,  and 
Vulgus  can  give  him  as  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  were  for  their  straw  to  make 
their  bricks. 

“Howsomedever,”  to  borrow  my  odd- 
job  man’s  favorite  introduction  to  his 
words  of  wisdom.  Boy  as  he  is  edu¬ 
cated  rather  than  Boy  as  he  might  be 
educated  in  Utopia  is  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  the  present  discourse.  Not  much 
to  be  got  out  of  him  for  the  first 
six  weeks  or,  in  extreme  cases,  for  the 
first  term.  His  resolutions  may  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  surroundings  are  so 
absolutely  strange  to  him,  and  there 
are  so  many  new  things  to  think  about 
and  new  acquaintances  to  make,  that 
the  work  he  means  to  do  In  the  future 
temporarily  goes  to  the  wall.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  any  child,  whose 
energies  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
hearing  or  seeing  new  things  or  in  an¬ 
swering  personal  questions  during  play- 
hours,  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  bis 
thoughts  upon  his  work  In  school-hours. 
The  reasons  why  Edward  I.,  whom  he 
never  saw,  was  called  the  greatest  of 
the  Plantagenets,  are  not  so  immediate¬ 
ly  pressing  in  the  present  as  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  top  boy  of  his  form, 
whose  real  name  is  Richards,  is  com¬ 
monly  addressed  as  Socks  minor  or 
young  Socks.  ‘T  must  find  out,"  says 
Boy  to  himself,  and  at  the  first  con¬ 
venient  opportunity— that  is,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  master,  a  little 
engrossed  perhaps  in  his  own  elo¬ 
quence,  is  giving  three  cogent  reasons 
why  Edward  I.  is  called  the  greatest 
of  the  Plantagenets— Boy  manages  to 
pass  a  little  note  of  inquiry  to  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  and  by  means  of  a  little 


return  note  obtains  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation. 

“And  now  you  all  know  the  reasons 
why  Eidward  I.  was  called  the  greatest 
of  the  Plantagenets,"  says  the  master, 
having  completed  his  explanation  en¬ 
tirely  to  bis  own  satisfaction.  “Tell 
me,  you  little  boy  there.  Brown 
minimus,  why  Edward  was  called  the 
greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.  Don’t 
be  frightened;  speak  out;  in  the  first 
place  because— because ’’ 

“Because  his  brother  is  Socks  major," 
and  the  whole  form  explodes  with 
laughter. 

Keep  your  temper.  Dominie;  bide  your 
time,  and  take  this  lesson  home  to 
your  own  heart,  that  “swelling  phrase 
and  seven-leagued  words,"  and  in  short 
any  form  of  oratory,  is  entirely  out  of 
place  when  yon  have  to  arrest  and  keep 
arrested  the  attention  of  a  small 
wandering  mind.  There  are  dozens  of 
men  to-day  capable  of  playing  a  big 
innings  even  in  first-class  cricket  when 
the  son  is  bright  and  the  wicket  fast 
and  easy;  but  there  are  only  a  few 
kings  of  the  game  who  can  perform 
the  same  feat  when  the  conditions  are 
adverse  to  the  batsman.  Similarly, 
while  any  teacher— trained  teacher, 
that  is,  not  any  stray  man  or  woman- 
can  impart  a  certain  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  boys  who  are  studious  and 
attentive,  few  Indeed  are  gifted  to  con¬ 
strain  the  attention  of  the  little  fellow 
who  has  come  to  school  with  little  or 
no  idea  of  concentrating  his  thoughts. 
A  child’s  Intellect  requires  to  be  nour¬ 
ished  on  the  same  principle  as  the  body 
of  a  half-starved  patient,  by  minute 
fragments  of  easily  digested  food. 

Facts,  then,  not  necessarily  dry  facts, 
instead  of  theories,  dear  Dominie,  anec¬ 
dotes  in  preference  to  oratory,  short 
stories  about  history  in  the  place  of 
the  abominably  dull  text-books  and 
still  more  wearisome  Analyses,  the 
averages  of  the  cricket  XI,  or  some¬ 
thing  tangible  in  preference  to  endless 
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additions  and  divisions  of  unmeaning 
figures,  Latin  only  in  minute  doses,  and 
Greek  for  the  present— I  know  that  this 
is  rank  heresy— in  the  same  category 
as  the  final  half-penny  in  Mr.  Man- 
talini’s  little  account. 

The  preparatory  schoolmaster  having 
been  apparently  invented  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  task  of  cramming  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  boys  into  the  same  mould, 
there  must  be  times  when  his  work 
might  wax  monotonous  beyond  en¬ 
durance  were  it  not  for  the  unrivalled 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  his  voca¬ 
tion  of  studying  Boy  of  all  types  in  a 
comparatively  unadulterated  stage  of 
existence. 

Two  equally  and  widely  opposite 
varieties  are  the  Boy  enthusiastic  and 
adventurous  and  the  Boy  phlegmatic 
and  indifferent  Of  the  pair  the  former 
is  the  more  acceptable  to  the  teacher, 
because  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  tone 
down  enthusiasm  than,  where  the  use 
of  the  bonnet-pin  is  tabooed  by  cus¬ 
tom,  to  arouse  insensibility.  With 
good  lock,  too,  and  a  little  management 
the  enthusiast  will  travel  along  at  a 
good  round  pace,  though  liable  to  come 
periodical  croppers,  while  the  other 
fellow  passively  resists  any  attempt  to 
get  him  to  move  on  at  all.  Even  Uncle 
Jack  In  “The  Caxtons”  and  the  great 
Micawber  eventually  made  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  New  World,  while  the  fate 
of  the  fat  boy  in  “Pickwick"  is  shroud¬ 
ed  in  oblivion.  And  the  small  urchin 
who  plunges  with  avidity  into  any  new 
form  of  work  and  play  is  a  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  creature,  whether  as  pupil  or 
companion,  than  an  animal  which  either 
finds  or  affects  to  find  the  world  we 
live  in  supremely  uninteresting.  Out 
of  school  the  enthusiast  is  i)erhaps  at 
his  best  in  the  football-field,  playing 
forward  of  course,  where  dash  is  al¬ 
most  as  great  a  virtue  as  precision.  He 
may  overrun  the  ball  a  good  many 
times  in  the  course  of  a  match,  is 


prone  to  make  wild  shots  at  the  goal, 
and  is  probably  pulled  up  by  the 
referee  for  being  off-side  at  least  once 
in  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  capable  of  upsetting 
the  most  deftly  planned  combination 
of  the  opposite  faction  by  cropping  up 
in  unexpected  places,  and  displaying 
a  wholly  good-tempered  readiness  to 
kick  the  shins  or  shove  his  elbows  into 
the  ribs  of  the  youth  who  is  preparing 
to  put  in  the  final  shot  at  the  goal.  A 
cheery  companion  In  the  cricket-field, 
he  redeems  the  mistake  he  has  made 
in  going  for  another  fieldsman’s  catch 
by  presently  bringing  off  on  bis  own 
account  one  that  our  phlegmatic  friend 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  attempt¬ 
ing,  and  though  he  manages  to  run 
the  other  fellow  out  when  be  is  batting, 
it  will  be  found  by  the  end  of  the 
innings  that  be  has  stolen  a  good  many 
runs  for  bis  side.  If  there  are  tears 
in  his  eyes  when  be  gets  out,  five 
minutes  later  be  is  lustily  applauding 
every  run  made  by  his  successors,  aud 
he  finds  time  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  fire  off  a  volley  of  postcards  to 
various  relations  of  either  gender:— 

Awfully  Jolly  match;  we  won;  I 
caught  a  chap  out  and  got  6  myself.— 
Your  loving 

ArtAur. 

Here  is  a  true  tale  of  a  youth  of  this 
type.  On  his  itching  ears,  in  nowise  in¬ 
tended  to  hear  the  narrative,  fell  an 
account  of  a  monkey  trick  performed 
by  a  popular  golfer.  This  gentleman 
arriving  on  a  cricket-ground- for  he 
was  among  the  number  of  Mr.  Bel¬ 
dam’s  friends  the  golfing-cricketers— 
and  happening  to  see  a  golf-stick  and 
a  ball  lying  handy,  laid  his  gold  watch 
on  the  ground,  and  teeing  the  ball  on 
it  drove  it  well  out  of  the  ground. 
Open-eared  and  open-mouthed  the  boy 
listened  to  the  tale  of  wonder,  and 
having  beard  immediately  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  reproducing  the  per- 
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formance.  The  oecessary  equipments 
were  only  too  ready  to  band— watch, 
ball,  golf-club.  True,  the  last-named 
chanced  to  be  a  heavy  and  rather  laid- 
back  iron;  but  against  this  could  be  set 
off  the  fact  that  to  the  owner  it  ful¬ 
filled  the  purpose  of  a  driver.  Having 
summoned  a  bevy  of  his  boon  com¬ 
panions— for  what  deed  of  derring-do 
is  worth  the  doing  apart  from  wit¬ 
nesses  ?— be  proceeded  to  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  accuracy  to  which  the 
act  of  driving  a  golf-ball  may  be  re¬ 
duced.  The  scene  is  easy  to  picture. 
^‘Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey!”  cries 
the  new  Nelson.  For  himself  as  it 
may  be  in  the  far  future,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it  being  for  the 
watch  Westminster  Abbey,  smithereens, 
the  end  of  all  things,  or  whatever  other 
term  may  more  adequately  express 
sudden  and  utter  destruction.  There 
was  practically  nothing  left  whereon 
the  watchmaker  might  exercise  bis 
skill.  Not  Jezebel  eaten  by  dogs,  not 
sepoy  blown  from  the  guns,  more  com¬ 
pletely  shred  to  atoms. 

Yet  give  me,  if  I  have  to  make  the 
choice.  Boy  enthusiastic  and  adven¬ 
turous,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  rather  than  Boy  matter-of-fact 
and  phlegmatic,  who  seems  to  smother 
the  fire  of  work  and  play  In  a  never-to- 
be-doffed  wet  blanket. 

Amusing  for  a  time  is  the  Boy  rest¬ 
less.  Given  too  much  of  his  society  In¬ 
doors,  he  is  beyond  anything  both  irri¬ 
tating  and  exhausting.  My  favorite 
companion  out  of  doors  is  a  small  fox- 
terrier,  whose  busy  disposition  is  In 
the  open  air  almost  as  entertaining  to 
ether  people  as  it  doubtless  is  to  her¬ 
self.  In  the  course  of  a  walk  abroad 
she  never  falls  to  enter  every  open 
gate,  door,  and  passage,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  successful  in  either  dislodging 
the  native  cat,  unearthing  some  other 
dog’s  hidden  bone,  filching  the  baby’s 
bread-and-butter,  or  provoking  the  loud- 
voiced  wrath  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 


Now  and  again,  when  fortune  is  un¬ 
usually  propitious,  cat,  dog,  and 
woman  eventually  Issue  forth  In  the 
order  given,  and  the  language  employed 
by  each  animal  after  its  kind  Is— to 
put  a  mild  point  on  it— forcible.  Out 
of  doors,  then,  Vic  may  be  fairly 
described  as  an  interesting,  intelligent, 
and  adventure-provoking  companion. 
Indoors,  on  the  contrary,  more  espe¬ 
cially  In  a  room  where  I  am  trying  to 
work,  her  attitude  of  restless  and  ag¬ 
gressive  vitality  is  calculated  to  tax 
the  patience  of  a  Job  or  provoke  a 
Moses  to  recrimination.  Not  being  my¬ 
self  either  a  Job  or  a  Moses,  there  are 
days  whereon  I  suffer  keenly  under  her 
presence  in  my  study.  If  I  happen  to 
take  my  eyes  off  my  paper,  I  find  her 
staring  at  me;  if  I  move  from  my  seat 
to  get  a  book,  she  follows  close  at  my 
heels;  if  I  sit  back  in  my  chair  for 
a  moment,  she  jumps  upon  my  lap, 
while  she  fills  up  spare  moments  of  her 
time  by  alternately  scratching,  sniflang, 
or  whining.  Even  when,  after  being 
scolded  or  slapped,  she  coils  herself  up 
In  a  chair  and  affects  to  sleep,  she 
either  snores  or  has  a  series  of  bad 
dreams  that  produce  whimperings  or 
short  barks.  My  last  resource  of 
throwing  the  little  beast  out  of  the 
window  only  brings  temiwrary  relief, 
as  a  minute  later  she  is  barking  at  my 
door  for  admission,  and  continues  bark¬ 
ing  until  I  either  let  her  in  myself  or 
some  officious  maid  comes  and  uncloses 
the  gates  of  Paradise  for  the  persistent 
Peri.  As  Vixen  to  her  much-enduring 
master,  so  to  his  more  sensible  com¬ 
panions  Boy  restless  acts  upon  the 
nerves  as  an  irritant  blister  on  those 
afternoons  when  fading  light  or  wet 
weather  precludes  the  possibility  of 
outdoor  recreation.  Past-master  in  the 
art  of  perpetual  motion,  conscientious 
objector  to  seeing  other  people  quietly 
enjoying  themselves,  an  adept  in  pro¬ 
ducing  weird  noises  at  unexpected 
times  and  from  unexpected  quarters. 
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he  wanders  from  room  to  room  or 
from  form  to  form,  shaking  desks  and 
tables,  upsetting  chairs  and  ink-pots, 
whistling  loudly  and  defiantly  without 
regard  to  time  or  tune.  Add  to  his 
attributes  a  stomach  cough,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal,  and  then  you  have  the  animal 
In  the  acme  of  perfection.  To  Smith, 
who  is  painfully  inditing  a  letter  home, 
he  administers  en  passant  a  playful  dig 
in  the  ribs,  and,  as  Smith  mCre  happens 
to  be  a  very  precise  and  orderly  lady, 
the  application  for  increased  pocket- 
money,  which,  as  being  the  real  object 
of  the  letter,  will  figure  as  a  postscript, 
is  predoomed  to  failure.  He  next  in¬ 
sists  upon  adding  a  few  meshes  to 
Jones  minor’s  hammock,  meshes  which 
Jones  minor  spends  the  rest  of  play¬ 
time  in  tearfully  undoing.  The  ham¬ 
mock  had  been  meant  to  be  ready  for 
bis  little  sister’s  birthday,  and  time  is 
very  precious.  Robinson,  who  Is  en¬ 
grossed  in  a  book,  is  the  next  victim, 
and  is  not  too  agreeably  surprised  when 
a  hot  arm  is  thrown  round  his  neck 
and  Boy  restless,  breathing  hard  the 
while.  Insists  for  quite  two  minutes  on 
looking  over  his  shoulder  and  sharing 
the  intellectual  feast.  Time  up,  he 
wanders  on  to  Brown  major  and 
favors  that  rather  dour  individual,  who 
is  in  the  act  of  negotiating  a  rather 
delicate  corner  in  bis  fret-saw  work, 
with  a  friendly  clap  on  the  back. 

“Ping!”  goes  the  saw,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  Brown  major  is  on  his  teet  and 
promptly  favors  the  aggressor  with  a 
hearty  cuff  on  the  head  and  an  equally 
hesrty  kick  elsewhere.  There  follows 
the  loud  cry  of  injured  innocence: 

“You  are  an  ill-tempered  beast. 
Brown  major!  I  only  just  touched 
you.” 

“You  just  touch  me  again  and  I’ll 
murder  you,”  snapk  out  Brown,  and 
indeed  he  looks  so  much  tike  doing  it 
that  Boy  restless  is  well  advised  in 
shifting  his  quarters  to  the  next  room. 


where  he  goes  to  work  with  unabated 
energy  till  some  other  fellow,  goaded 
to  desperation,  falls  foul  of  him. 

In  the  open  air,  where  monkey-tricks, 
inane  wanderings  to  and  fro,  and 
stomach  coughs  are  less  actively  objec¬ 
tionable,  Boy  restless  is  not  quite  the 
unmitigated  nuisance  that  be  is  in¬ 
doors.  Still,  it  is  annoying  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  side  at  cricket  to  see  bi» 
cover-point  either  standing  on  his  own 
head  when  a  catch  falls  handy,  or 
throwing  little  earth  pellets  at  point’s 
bead  when  an  offside  hitter  is  batting. 
Nor  is  it  pleasant,  when  on  a  piping 
hot  day  a  wicket  has  at  last  fallen  after 
a  protracted  stand,  for  a  tired  fields¬ 
man  who  has  seized  the  opportunity 
for  lying  down  to  rest  his  legs,  to 
have  the  ball  either  bowled  violently 
at  his  feet  or  falling  from  aloft  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  bis  head.  I 
have  heard,  too,  a  football-player  ob¬ 
ject  on  principle  to  being  “barged”  for 
fun  during  the  brief  cessation  at  half¬ 
time,  and  a  hockey-player  use  strong 
expressions  when  tripped  up  by  a  stick 
playfully  inserted  between  bis  legs. 

It  Is  at  once  unwise  and  uncharitable 
to  prophesy  that  he  will,  like  Reuben, 
fail  to  excel  in  after-life  merely  be¬ 
cause  be  is  unstable  as  water  at  the 
outset.  For  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  school  discipline  proper  and 
Brown,  major’s  prompt  use  of  fist 
and  hand  often  nips  the  evil  habit  in 
the  bud,  there  are  lines  of  life  wherein 
the  restless  mortal  may  score  a  dis¬ 
tinct  success.  It  is  safer  to  hazard  a 
guess  that  Boy  restless  is  the  son  of 
a  father  whose  work  away  from  home 
begins  early  and  ends  late,  of  a  mother 
who  is  nervous,  fussy,  and  hysterical. 

Dour  Brown  major  and  boys  of  his 
type  I  may  leave  alone,  as  being  se 
few  out  of  many;  not  severely  alone, 
as  I  regard  the  presence  in  a  school  of 
one  or  two  specimens  of  the  class  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  excessive  en¬ 
croachments  of  exuberant  hilarity. 
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May  1  say  that,  like  most  allopatbic 
medicines,  they  are  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  but  useful  on  occasion.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  cope  with  irresponsible 
frivolity  on  homoeopathic  principles. 
For  a  world  peopled  throughout  by 
laughing  philosophers  is  something  too 
exhausting  to  contemplate. 

May  Zeus  Soter  or  Juno  Luclna,  how¬ 
ever,  protect  the  school  and  the  school¬ 
master  from  a  surfeit  of  that  other 
class  of  philosopher,  Boy  lugubrious, 
who  finds  in  every  odd  corner  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  tears!  There  are  cases,  per¬ 
haps,  when  the  weeping  may  be  a 
hereditary  instinct,  and  has  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mild  and  comparatively 
innocuous  form  of  insanity.  If  this 
be  so,  then  I  must  repeat  the  remark 
,made  many  years  ago  by  a  matter-of- 
fact  “boots”  to  a  friend  of  mine  who, 
not  contented  with  being  a  theorist  him¬ 
self,  was  over-fond  of  attempting  to 
cram  his  pet  theory  for  the  time  being 
down  the  throats  of  his  friends,  or 
even  of  chance  acquaintances.  For  a 
year  or  so  he  bad  upon  his  brain  the 
notion  that  a  certain  stamp  of  boot, 
hideous  to  behold,  but  reputed  to  be 
built  on  hygienic  principles,  was  the 
only  proper  footgear  for  the  human 
animal. 

“What  do  you  think  of  those  boots?” 
he  inquired  of  the  boots  of  a  local 
inn  where  be  happened  to  be  stopping 
for  a  night. 

“I  thinks  as  they  be  a  very  rummy 
pair,”  replied  boots,  who  bad  been  re¬ 
garding  the  monstrosities  with  amaze¬ 
ment  rather  than  admiration. 

“Rummy  pair!  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?  I  can  assure  you,  my  man,  that 
they  are  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot.” 

“I’m  sure  I  begs  your  pardon  hum¬ 
bly,  sir,”  said  boots  in  a  great  hurry; 
“and  I’m  sure,  sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
infirmity.” 

I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your  Infirmity, 
my  boy.  If  you  really  inherited  it  from 
your  father,  and  even  more  sorry  for 
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that  gentleman  if  he  happens  to  make 
those  hideous  faces  when  he  is  weep¬ 
ing.  Pick  up  courage,  my  little  man, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  persuade  this  in¬ 
herited  malady,  like  gout,  to  skip  a 
generation.  Weeping,  like  restlessness, 
alas!  is  apt  to  be  contagious,  and  it  is 
no  small  tax  upon  a  schoolmaster’s  In-  ' 
genuity  to  isolate  even  if  be  cannot 
eradicate  the  disease.  We  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  Mrs.  Pullet  when  she  weeps 
copious  tears  over  the  decease  of  the 
good  lady  “wbo’d  took  as  much  physic 
as  ’ud  fill  a  waggin,”  though  we  might 
prefer  as  a  daily  companion  the  other 
sister  who,  not  being  able  to  cry  as 
much  as  Mrs.  Pullet,  “bad  often  felt 
her  deficiency  at  funerals.”  But  when 
the  lords  of  creation  water  their  petty 
annoyances  or  imaginary  troubles  with 
tears,  the  inclination  is  to  suggest  with 
Mr.  Weller  that  “tears  never  yet  wound 
up  a  clock  or  worked  a  steam-ingin.” 
Occasions  for  these  vain  manifestations 
of  distress  are  unfortunately  things 
that  Boy  lugubrious  has  not  to  go  far 
afield  to  seek.  On  one  day  found 
weeping  “like  anything  to  see  the 
quantity  of  sand,”  on  the  next  the 
ground  for  tears  will  be  that  the  sand 
has  disappeared  in  the  night  It  being 
obviously  impossible  to  relegate  the 
weeper  to  prehistoric  times  wherein  he 
might  weep  in  respectable  company, 
and  It  being  wholly  undesirable  that 
he  should  inoculate  bis  present  com¬ 
panions  with  prehistoric  diseases,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  wisest  course  Is  to  suggest 
that  he  should  have  his  cry  out  in  a 
room  by  himself,  and  do  the  omitted 
work  in  his  playtime.  My  gardener 
perchance  makes  more  sure  of  his  re¬ 
sult  by  employing  a  more  direct  method 
of  coercion. 

“If  you  don’t  stop  hollering,”  he 
shoots  to  his  son  and  heir,  “I’ll  come 
and  give  you  sommat  to  holler  over.” 

But  the  gardener  probably  knows 
that  In  his  son’s  case  “hollering”  is 
not  a  hereditary  malady,  while  the 
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schoolmaster  has  to  be  cautious  lest 
he  may  be  found  to  be  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  with  undue  severity  upon 
the  child.  We  do  not  hang  Achan’s 
children  under  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion. 

Where  the  weeping-bouts  of  Boy 
lugubrious  come  of  constant  associa¬ 
tion  with  weeping  women,  or  of  spoil¬ 
ing  by  injudicious  mothers,  nurses 
never  “cruel  to  be  kind,”  or  maiden 
aunts,  altered  circumstances  gradually 
work  a  reformation.  Piping  the  eye 
in  the  absence  of  fellow-pipers  or  even 
sympathizers  is  apt  to  become  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  crying  for  the  moon  is  a 
work  of  vanity  when  the  moon  is  not 
amenable  to  tears.  It  is  with  an 
apologetic  air  that  pater-familias  con¬ 
signs  the  young  Job  Trotter  to  his 
future  trainer.  The  Journey  by  rail 
in  company  with  a  small  male  animal 
that  weeps  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage 
and  refuses  to  be  comforted  has  been 
a  novel  experience  to  the  worthy  stock¬ 
broker,  and  has  perhaps  awakened  in 
his  mind  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  has 
never  found  time  to  take  the  little  fel¬ 
low  in  hand  before.  His  wife,  a  poten¬ 
tial  Niobe,  like  a  wise  man,  be  has  left 
at  home,  from  suspicions  that  her  weep¬ 
ing  may  upset  Boy.  But  it  has  come 
as  a  revelation  to  him  that  Boy  also 
keeps  a  “main”  In  his  own  bead. 

“Seems  a  bit  inclined  to  turn  on  the 
water- works  to-day;  he’s  a  tender¬ 
hearted  little  chap,”  be  remarks  to  the 
acboolmaster,  who,  having  a  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  working  o£  boys’ 
minds,  has  learnt  to  regard  “tender¬ 
hearted”  as  an  ambiguous  term.  If  the 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  “tender¬ 
hearted”  may  in  one  case  be  home 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  another 
it  may  be  more  properly  described  as 
home  and  the  flesh-pots  thereof;  in  a 
third,  self,  and  seif  only.  Or  again, 
“tender-hearted”  may  be  another  read¬ 
ing  for  “chicken-hearted,”  applicable 
therefore  to  the  small  despairing 


philosopher  who  will  prefer  weeping 
over  his  work  rather  than  attempting 
to  do  it.  It  is  always  much  more  easy, 
as  some  one  once  suggested,  to  call 
“fault”  than  to  take  a  fast  overhand 
service. 

Cheer  up,  little  tender-heart:  you  will 
find  as  the  weeks  speed  on  that  the 
anticipation  of  discomfort  was  far 
worse  than  the  reality;  that  the  work 
which  looked  so  formidable  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  when  you  really  fall  to 
and  tackle  it;  that  little  boys  at  school 
do  not  really  tease  much  more  than 
little  sisters  at  home;  and  that  even 
some  of  those  “beasts  the  masters”  can 
be  “awfully  decent”  when  you  know 
them.  While  I  do  not  recommend  yon 
to  follow  the  example  of  a  small  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  my  own  and  write  home 
on  a  post-card,  “I  like  A  [one  master], 
but  I  hate  B  [another  master],”  you 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  if  A  is 
inflnitely  flattered,  B  will  be  yet  more 
inflnitely  amused.  And  I  will  venture 
to  predict  that  you  will,  like  most  of 
us,  live  to  acknowledge  that  the  years 
you  spent  at  school  formed  the  far-and- 
away  happiest  period  of  your  life. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  apply  the  title 
of  malade  imoffinaire  to  every  unhappy 
little  wight  who  comes  to  school 
labelled  delicate  when  be  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  because  the  imagination  is  so 
much  more  frequently  bis  mother’s 
than  his  own.  He  has  probably  been 
brought  up  in  a  home  where  medicine 
in  one  form  or  another  is  regarded  as 
a  staple  article  of  diet.  His  mother 
not  only  has  at  her  Angers’  ends  the 
whole  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Galen  or 
Hippocrates  of  the  day,  but  boasts  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  page 
of  “Graham’s  Domestic  Medicine,”  and 
makes  daily  additions,  entirely  out  of 
her  own  head,  to  the  large  manuscript 
volume  of  prescriptions  which  has  be¬ 
come  an  heirloom  in  the  family.  In 
the  background  looms  a  mysterious 
figure,  the  family  doctor,  authority  to 
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be  called  upon  to  play  his  part  more 
frequently  even  than  Crlspinus.  the 
present  terror  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  at  home,  and  in  no  dis¬ 
tant  future  the  Mte  noir,  or,  better  still, 
the  bogie-man  of  the  preparatory 
scbooimaster.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt 
on  reflection  that  “bogie-man”  describes 
the  gentleman  better  than  b^te  nolr. 
The  latter  term  seems  to  imply  some¬ 
thing  actual  or  existent  in  word  or 
deed,  but  there  is  a  glamor  of  un¬ 
reality  about  the  former.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  family  doctor 
is  non-existent,  but  1  affirm  without 
hesitation  that,  if  he  is  reaily  to  be 
credited  with  having  talked  one  tithe 
of  the  nonsense  which  a  hysterical  or 
imaginative  lady  is  in  the  habit  of 
Imputing  to  him,  his  proper  T>ositlon 
in  life  is  that  of  permanent  in-patient 
of  a  lunatic  asyium.  The  schooimaster 
is  one  degree  iess  sceptical  than  Betsy 
Prig.  Prepared  to  accept  the  existence 
of  Mrs.  Harris  as  a  fact,  he  often  flnds 
himself  unable  to  swallow  all  the 
theories  that  are  attributed  to  that 
truly  wonderful  lady.  Arriving  at 
school  with  his  play-box  chock-full  of 
home  remedies,  and  his  memory 
crowded  by  various  hygienic  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  and  petty  rules  about 
things  to  be  avoided,  the  poor  little 
new-comer’s  thoughts  are  so  entirely 
centred  upon  himself  and  his  own  pos¬ 
sible  or  probable  ailments  that  hearty 
work  and  hearty  play  cannot  at  once 
be  expected  of  him.  It  is  a  point  in  his 
favor,  at  all  events,  that  he  has  won 
his  way  to  a  new  atmosphere  and  new 
surroundings;  that  he  does  not  fear 
from  morning  to  night  discussions  or 
arguments  about  his  own  little  interior; 
that  he  is  not  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  about  bis  feelings  or  his 
symptoms;  that  he  does  not  have  his 
temperature  taken  in  the  morning,  at 
midday,  and  again  before  he  goes  to 
bed;  that  the  house  is  not  turned  up¬ 
side-down  because  he  has  forgotten  to 


take  his  invigorating  pill  before  break¬ 
fast,  or  his  blood-making  draught  after 
dinner.  If  he  has  not  been  a  volun¬ 
tary  victim  of  the  home  system  of 
health  espionage,  he  may  be  found  to 
work  out  bis  own  cure.  For  when  be 
sees  that  other  boys  round  him  thrive 
and  flourish  without  taking  medicine 
by  the  bucketful,  that  pale-faced  Jones 
minor  can  get  flfty  runs  without  dying 
of  heart  disease,  and  that  Robinson, 
though  he  sneezes  at  intervals,  neither 
takes  to  his  bed  nor  threatens  to  have 
pneumonia,  be  begins  to  pluck  up 
courage  on  bis  own  account. 

“Need  I  take  those  beastly  pills  be¬ 
fore  breakfast?”  be  inquires  of  the 
matron,  a  far  more  potent  authority 
than  any  master. 

“Leave  them  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
Master  White,  and  see  bow  you  feel,” 
says  that  wise  woman,  whose  Angers 
have  been  itching  for  a  week  to  throw 
the  pill-box  out  of  the  window. 

Three  days  later  he  announces  that 
he  is  feeling  ever  so  much  jollier,  and 
advances  another  request— 

“Do  you  think  I  need  go  on  with  that 
horrid  stuff  that  makes  me  feel  so 
sick  after  dinner?” 

Again  temporary  abstinence  is  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  by  the  end  of  six  weeks 
pills  and  draughts  become  things  of  the 
past.  There  may  be  wails  and  lamen¬ 
tations  at  home  when  the  play  box  on 
being  unpacked  is  found  to  contain 
pretty  well  any  article  in  the  world 
except  a  patent-medicine  bottle;  but 
dear  old  paterfamilias  steps  in  to  the 
rescue  at  last,  declares  that  he  has 
never  seen  Jack  look  so  well  before, 
and— for  a  little  strong  language  goes 
a  long  way  when  there  is  hysteria 
about — that  he’ll  “be  d— d  if  he  Is  going 
to  have  the  house  smelling  like  a 
chemist’s  shop  in  future.” 

When  in  more  obstinate  cases  the  in¬ 
fection  has  gone  so  deep  that  Master 
Green  evidently  prefers  to  be  regarded 
as  a  chronic  invalid,  I  have  beard  it 
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be  taken  externally,  and  thoroughly 
well  rubbed  In,  might  prove  an  effective 
remedy,  and  were  it  possible  to  make 
the  treatment  retrospective,  and  affect¬ 
ing  the  original  transgressors,  I  would 
most  certainly  recommend  it. 

I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  Cornelia, 
that  you  have  long  since  written  me 
down  a  brute.  But  at  the  same  time 
let  me  point  out  to  you  that  if  your 
unhappy  little  boy  really  and  truly  has 
all  the  ailments  that  you  attribute  to 
him,  school  is  no  place  for  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  calm  refiection,  you 
are  willing  to  admit  that  perhaps  you 
have  exaggerated  some  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  that  things  are  not  quite  so  bad 
as  you  represented,  and  that  even  the 
family  doctor  now  says  that  the  boy 
is  no  longer  too  delicate  to  go  to  school, 
pack  him  off  to  school  by  all  means, 
but  do  not  try  to  manage  him  from 
home.  The  general-commanding  is 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
operations  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  That  campaign  is  predoomed 
to  failure  where  the  general  is  con¬ 
tinually  hampered  and  worried  by 
orders  and  counter-orders  from  home. 

“But  what  does  Mr.  Blank  know 
about  my  boy’s  constitution?’’ 

“May  I  tell  you,  dear  lady,  that  Mr. 
Blank  has  in  his  time  had  to  do  with 
about  a  thousand  little  boys’  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  that  at  least  one  hundred 
of  those  thousand  boys  have  been  really 
delicate  and  five  hundred  more  reputed 
to  be  so.  It  is  as  much  Mr.  Blank’s 
interest  and  business  in  life  to  look 
after  the  health  of  the  boys  who  pass 
through  his  hands  as  it  is  to  teach 
tiiem.  And  for  that  reason  he  has  been 
at  pains  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
matron  who  knows  ten  times  as  much 
about  little  boys  and  their  ailments  as 
your  old  nurse  has  ever  had  the  chance 
of  knowing,  and  who  is  guided  by  the 
advice  of  a  doctor  who  has  made  little 
boys  bis  peculiar  study  for  many  years 


staunch  ally,  the  family  doctor,  will  in 
the  future  limit  his  interference  to  a 
letter  recommending  his  late  patient  to 
his  new  adviser,  and  giving  his  own 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  always  provided 
that  it  really  is  a  case.  Do  the  same 
yourself,  if  you  like,  by  the  matron, 
and  then  cease  to  worry  and  to  fuss. 
As  in  other  matters,  so  in  health, 
neither  you  nor  the  schoolmaster  nor 
the  school-matron  can  command  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  latter  pair  will  try  quite 
as  zealously  as  yourself  to  deserve  it. 

One  more  type  of  boy.  Boy  Plausible 
and  Explanatory.  This  is  a  curious 
little  mortal,  a  victim  in  some  cases  of 
excessive  conscientiousness,  in  others 
of  over-readiness  towards  self-justifica¬ 
tion.  The  intention  of  the  over-con¬ 
scientious  may  be  good,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  confound  lucidity  and  ver¬ 
bosity.  Those  were  heathens,  dear 
Cornelia,  who  thought  that  they  would 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking,  and 
you  will  be  doing  a  kind  thing  for  your 
little  fellow  if  you  bring  him  up  on 
the  old  principle,  “Least  said,  soonest 
mended.” 

Boy  trained  on  the  opposite  system 
is  apt  to  become  too  much  of  a  Pharisee 
for  my  liking,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  out  a  good  story  for  himself,  in¬ 
curs  the  danger  of  trespassing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  line  that  separates 
falsehood  from  truth.  I  am  not  by  way 
of  writing  a  homily  on  truth,  but  may 
I  say  that  in  the  modem  Preparatory 
School  a  boy  has  very  little  excuse  for 
telling  lies.  The  reign  of  terrorism  in 
schools— there  was  a  good  deal  of  that 
in  days  of  old— is  fortunately  past 
Petty  acts  of  mischief  are  now  no 
longer  accounted  crimes,  nor  Is  an  ac¬ 
cident  regarded  as  evidence  of  vicious 
disposition.  In  days  when— for  so  the 
school  Draco  had  ordained— a  broken 
window  and  a  flagrant  lie  were  visited 
with  one  and  the  same  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  successful  liar  might 
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easily  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  hero.  Injustice  or  uneven  Justice  or 
impatience  on  the  trainer’s  part  are 
things  which  provoke  retaliation  in  the 
form  of  lying  from  the  pupil.  See  to 
it,  Cornelia,  that  there  be  no  injustice 
or  impatience  in  the  home-training, 
and  that  your  boy  be  taught  to  give 
a  plain  and  unvarnished  account  of 
his  peccadilloes,  in  full  confidence  that 
he  will  receive  that  even-handed 
Justice  at  home  which  he  will  later  on 
receive  at  school.  Be  ready  above  all 
things  to  believe  that  there  are  more 
Just  than  there  are  unjust  “beasts” 
among  schoolmasters. 

Let  me  give  you  for  your  comfort 
a  dialogue  I  can  very  easily  Imagine 
between  a  certain  schoolmaster  whom 
I  have  in  my  mind,  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  modern  type,  a  little  uncon¬ 
ventional  perhaps,  but  among  the  best 
of  the  day,  and  a  small  culprit,  who, 
having  broken  a  window,  might— with 
a  little  encouragement— spin  a  long 
yam  about  nothing. 

Master.  Hey?  What?  Broken  a 
window?  Stone,  of  course! 

Boy.  Yes,  sir;  I  only - 

Master.  Made  a  bad  shot.  Shouldn’t 
throw  stones  at  all  if  you  can’t  throw 
straight,  so  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  the 
window.  Fine  day,  isn’t  it?  Trot  off! 

When  yout  father  was  at  school, 
madam,  the  same  story  had  another 
ending. 

“Broken  a  window?  I  shall  flog  you 
for  that.  Only  throwing  %  stone!  I 
shall  flog  you  for  that'* 

Blaekwoad’s  M«siil—i 


I  think  that  you  will  admit  that  your 
son  will  not  be  so  sorely  tempted  to 
screen  a  fault  by  a  lie  at  bis  school 
as  bis  grandfather  was  tempted  in  the 
days  of  old.  But  you  will  have  to  do 
your  part  in  seeing  that  he  is  an  honest 
boy  to  start  with. 

I  have  written  so  much  about  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  geese  in  a  Preparatory 
School  that  I  have  little  space  remain¬ 
ing  for  the  swans.  These  birds  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  our  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  if  not  quite  so  common  as  their 
original  proprietors  are  apt  to  imagine. 
If  they  come  from  the  home-training 
as  bond  fide  swans,  there  is  not  much 
fear  that  they  will  sensibly  deteriorate; 
some  of  them  may  even  improve  a 
little.  But  the  triumph  and  the  aim  of 
the  schoolmaster’s  art  is  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  that  little  gray  bird  which 
had  promised  to  be  an  ugly  duckling 
can  by  a  little  management  be  induced 
to  shine  out  in  its  true  colors  as  a 
glorious  swan.  The  schoolmaster,  my 
dear  Cornelia,  may  not  be  an  angel, 
but  there  is  Just  this  one  thing  angelical 
as  well  as  human  about  him:  the  tire¬ 
some  little  scamp  whose  gradual  im¬ 
provement  he  has  been  diligently 
watching  will  always  be  nearer  to  bis 
heart  than  the  immaculate  darling  of 
imagination  or  of  fiction  could  ever  by 
any  possibility  become.  “We  all,”  says 
Aristotle,  “have  more  affection  for 
what  we  have  achieved  with  toil,  as 
those  who  have  made  money  love  It 
more  than  those  who  have  inherited  It” 
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THE  “SELF-ASSERTION”  OF  JESUS. 
II. 


Iq  previous  articles  in  this  Review 
the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  define 
and  to  illustrate  the  Idea  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  as  it  appears  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  and  to  show  its  bearings 
on  certain  of  the  more  urgent  problems 
of  theology  and  of  society  in  our  own 
day.  In  the  last  article*  the  question 
was  raised  as  to .  whether  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  was  simply  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  name  for  the  Divine 
climax  of  history,  immanent  from  the 
first  in  Humanity  as  the  fruit  is  im¬ 
manent  in  the  seed.  If  we  take  this 
view,  plainly,  that  Kingdom  must  in 
principle  have  existed  before  Jesus  ap¬ 
peared,  and  must  now  in  principle  exist 
even  where  His  infiuence  has  never 
travelled.  The  other  alternative  is  to 
conceive  of  the  Kingdom  as  being 
vitally  and  organically  related  to  Jesus 
Christ,  as  being  a  Divine  Economy  of 
grace  mediated  through  Him,  and  mov¬ 
ing  onward  through  Human  history  in 
some  such  way  as  the  Organic  world 
moves  on  in  splendor  within  the  In¬ 
organic  realm,  or  as  Human  life  and 
thought  advances  within  the  world  of 
Nature. 

It  was  further  argued  that  this 
whole  question  turned  on  the  view 
which  we  took  of  the  Personality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  concerning  this 
Personality  there  were  two  broadly 
marked  theories,  the  theory  which 
viewed  Him  as  a  purely  human  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  spiritual  laws  and  Source 
of  the  world,  and  that  which  viewed 
Him  as  being  not  only  an  Interpreter 
but  also  a  Mediator,  and  as  thereby 
representing  a  new  epoch  and  type  of 
Divine  action  within  the  realm  of  Per¬ 
sonality.*  The  endeavOT  was  made  to 

*  “Tb«  'Self-AMertloo*  et  Jmat,"  Tbe  Bclectlo 
MMMtM,  DMMBbw,  190«. 


show  that  throughout  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ages  there  had  prevailed  in  the 
Church  a  certain  way  of  regarding  the 
Personality  of  Christ,  which  Humani- 
tariauism  was  compelled  to  regard, 
with  Emerson,  as  “noxious,”  and 
further,  that  this  element  in  Christian 
life  was  directly  traceable  to  the  self¬ 
witness  of  Jesus  Himself.  It  was  then 
argued,  that  by  no  fair  critical  or  his¬ 
torical  reasoning  could  this  element  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  be  eliminated 
from  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  im¬ 
plicit  in  His  Messianic  claim  and  ex¬ 
plicit  in  many  of  His  sayings,  and 
that  this  claim  taken  in  its  context  in 
the  rest  of  His  teaching  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  assertion  of  His  position 
as  Mediator  between  man  and  God, 
and  bad  been  so  understood  from  the 
first  by  His  followers.  It  was  shown 
that  this  claim  was  absolutely  unique, 
and  it  was  argued  that  it  could  only 
be  morally  Justified  on  the  provisional 
hypothesis  that  it  had  reality  behind  it; 
and  that  on  this  view  tbe  moral  diflS- 
culty  wholly  disappeared.  His  Self-as¬ 
sertion  being  a  necessary  part  of  His 
Divine  Vocation.  It  was  further  main¬ 
tained  that  only  on  this  view  was  It 
possible  to  give  a  coherent  explanation 
of  tbe  personality  of  tbe  Founder  of 
tbe  Christian  religion. 

But  Is  this  provisional  supposition  of 
the  absolute  uniqueness  of  Jesus  ad¬ 
missible?  It  is  here  that  to-day  the 
real  heart  of  the  problem  lies,  here  In 
this  a  priori  region  that  tbe  Humani¬ 
tarian  view  finds  its  chief  support.  It 
may  be  granted  by  those  who  accept 
that  view  that  it  has  many  dlflSculties, 
but  these  dIflScuItles,  it  may  be  said, 
are  quite  outweighed  by  those  of  the 
Traditional  view,  with  Its  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
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and  its  incredible  ideas  of  the  super-  God  to  His  world  after  a  new  fashion? 
natural  and  superhuman.  There  is  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the 
something,  they  feel,  in  the  Traditional  great  majority  of  those  who  reject  the 
view  which  is  subtly  alien  to  the  world  Transcendent  explanation  of  the  i)er- 
of  thought  in  which  they  live,  some-  sonality  of  Christ,  if  asked  to  give  a 
thing  incongruous  with  the  modern  clear  explanation  of  their  reasons 

mind.  At  best  they  think  it  is  a  faith  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  and  the 

which  men  may  carry,  but  which,  in  same  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  those  who 
our  age,  cannot  carry  them.  do  accept  it.  Belief  and  unbelief  alike 

Now  in  dealing  with  this  difficulty  depend  to  a  preponderant  degree  on  the 

it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  narrow  social  and  Intellectual  medium  in 

the  question  to  the  immediate  issue,  which  we  live,  and  the  degree  to  which 
We  are  not  directly  concerned  here  we  are  or  are  not  morally  in  sympathy 
with  the  traditional  theology  as  rep-  with  it.  Hence,  if  asked  to  formulate 
resented  by  the  great  Catholic  creeds,  their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Tran- 
but  with  what  lies  behind  them,  with  scendent  view  most  Humanitarians 
that  primordial  religious  intuition  of  would  simply  say  that  the  modern 
the  true  meaning  of  Jesus,  which  the  mind  instinctively  rejects  it.  There  Is, 
creeds  endeavored  to  formulate  and  as  it  were,  a  subconscious  drift  in  their 
safeguard  in  terms  of  the  thought  and  minds  that  carries  them  past  it.  They 
in  face  of  the  heresies  of  their  age.  feel  that  the  whole  conception  of  a 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  if  we  make  transcendent  Christ  emanated  from  an 
that  intuition  our  own,  we,  too,  shall  age  which  had  a  different  idea  of  the 
be  compelled  to  form  a  view  of  God  world  from  what  they  have,— a  world 
and  the  World  and  the  Soul  in  the  in  which  it  was  easy  to  believe  in 
light  of  it,  but  that  is  a  later  stage  miracle,  in  angelic  visitants  and  evil 
with  which  we  are  not  here  directly  spirits,  in  gifts  of  tongues  and  in  au- 
concerned.  We  must  begin  with  re-  dlble  voices  of  God.  They  believe  that 
llglon  before  we  go  on  to  theology,  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  super- 
and  here  we  are  moving  within  the  natural  vitiates  all  testimony  regard- 
sphere  of  religious  intuition.  ing  Christ,  that  it  is  part  of  the  per- 

Further,  we  are  not  here  concerned  sonal  equation  to  be  allowed  for  when 
with  the  question  of  physical  miracle,  we  are  dealing  with  the  Chrlstlaii 
That  whole  subject,  also,  belongs  to  origins.  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth 
a  later  stage  of  Inquiry,  and  raises  in  this  view.  But  what  they  are  apt 
other  questions  than  can  be  discussed  to  forget  is  that  they  themselves  do 
within  our  present  limits.  The  one  not  think  in  a  vacuum,  that  they,  too, 
question  before  us  now  has  to  do  not  are  Influenced  by  a  Time  Spirit  as  cer- 
wlth  the  physical  realm  of  phenomena,  talnly  as  the  Galilean  peasants,  or  the 
energy  and  law,  but  with  personality,  monks  of  the  Thebald,  or  the  saint 
Can  we  justify  the  prejudice  and  worshippers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  antipathy  with  which  the  modern  that  there  is  a  personal  equation  to  be 
mind  seems  to  regard  the  idea  of  a  allowed  for  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
unique  and  transcendent  manifestation  as  much  as  in  the  First.  It  may  surely 
of  God  in  Christ  and  the  mediation  of  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  Time 
a  new  Divine  Life  to  mankind  through  Spirit  of  our  own  day,  so  far  as  we  can 
Him,  which  makes  the  Gospel  not  aim-  judge  of  it  by  its  practical  manifeeta- 
ply  a  new  interpretation  of  the  stand-  tions  in  the  economic,  social,  and  poUtt- 
Ing  facta  and  laws  of  the  world,  but  cal  spheres.  Is  competent  to  discern 
a  great  cosmic  event,— the  coming  of  the  true  essence  of  Christianity.  Is  it 
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Indeed  bo  spiritual,  so  high-minded,  so 
large  in  heart,  so  able  to  discern  Gk>d 
to-day,  as  to  warrant  us  in  trusting 
blindly  to  its  inspirations  when  it  tells 
us  that  all  thought  of  Transcendence, 
of  Grod  manifesting  Himself  in  a  new 
fashion  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  incredible? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  in  following  the 
Impulses  of  the  Time  Spirit  we  may  be 
as  blindly  prejudiced  as  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  relic  hunter  or  devotee?  Sure¬ 
ly,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinize 
the  grounds  of  this  prejudice,  and  to 
see  how  far  they  can  be  justified. 

What  then  is  the  radical  difficulty 
In  accepting  the  view  that  the  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus  Christ  contains  an 
absolutely  unique  manifestation  of 
<jOd,  that  it  stands  for  the  initiation  of 
a  cosmic  change,  that  its  purpose  is  the 
mediation  of  a  new  life  to  man?  The 
Intellectual  element  in  this  bias  of  the 
Time  Spirit,  which  many  feel  so  power¬ 
fully,  is  derived,  I  believe,  very  largely 
from  the  reaction  of  Scientific  ideas 
upon  our  popular  theories  of  the  World. 

In  earlier  ages  it  was  the  imposing 
fabric  of  the  Church  that  exerted  a 
certain  hypnotic  infiuence  on  human 
thought.  Venerable  as  she  was  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  her  great  achievements  in  the 
moralizing  of  mankind,  and  awful  by 
her  transcendent  origin  and  the  con- 
ataatly  renewed  miracle  of  the  Mass, 
her  very  presence  in  the  world  made 
k  fatally  easy  to  believe  in  miracle. 
nuniUarity  with  this  imposing  reality 
supplied  the  interpretive  categories 
which  men  needed  for  the  explanation 
of  anything  exceptional  and  wonderful. 
To-day  that  great  structure  is,  so  far 
•s  the  western  world  is  concerned,  a 
rula.  The  great  palace  of  knowledge, 
which  science  has  reared,  has  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  taken  its  place  in  the  imagi- 
Dation  of  the  modern  world.  Its 
taajestic  fabric  is  hypnotizing  the 
BBodern  'miad,  much  as  did  tlie  Mass 
and  the  Church  the  mind  of  older  days, 
and  whereas  men  used  to  explain  the 


phenomena  of  history  with,  it  may  be 
granted,  fatal  facility,  by  the  idea  of 
miracle;  they  now  endeavor  to  bring 
them  all  within  the  categories  of 
natural  law.  It  will,  of  course,  be  at 
once  objected  that  this  is  simply  to 
say  that  a  false  method  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  true.  The  answer  to  that 
is  that,  without  doubt,  science  has 
come  to  stay.  This  greet  botly  of 
thought  will  not  disappear  like  that 
reared  by  the  Schoolmen.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  prejudice 
against  the  Transcendent  in  History  is 
sound,  even  although  it  has  been  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  influence  of  Scientific 
ideas,  which  are  valid  within  their  own 
domain.  What  is  the  source  of  that 
prejudice  against  the  theory  of  the 
Transcendence  of  Christ  which  I  have 
outlined  above?  I  take  it  that  the 
intellectual  spring  is  something  of  this 
kind.  The  modern  mind  has  been  at 
work  in  the  realm  of  physical  science. 
It  has  learned  there  to  look  upon  every 
unexplained  and  exceptional  phenome¬ 
non  as  a  challenge  to  thought,  to  take 
no  rest  until  it  has  rationalized  such 
phenomena  by  bringing  them  under  the 
uniformities  of  natural  law,  and  more 
particularly  within  the  sweep  of  the 
great  law  of  Evolution.  When  it  ap¬ 
plies  Itself  to  History  it  naturally 
brings  with  it  the  temper,  the  methods, 
and  the  ideals  it  has  learned  elsewhere. 
The  fact  of  Christ  baffles  and  har¬ 
asses  it,  and  it  lays  siege  to  it,  just  as 
it  has  laid  siege  to  the  unique  and  un¬ 
explained  in  the  realm  of  physical  Na¬ 
ture.  The  success  with  which  it  has 
met  in  its  endeavor  to  dissolve  away 
the  physically  miraculous  in  other 
spheres  of  history  encourages  it  to  hope 
for  similar  success  here  also.  Its  whole 
endeavor  is  to  bring  the  Personality 
of  Christ  into  line  with  similar  great 
religious  personalities  of  history;  and, 
minimizing  the  specific  element  in  Him, 
to  reduce  the  apparent  difference  in 
kind  to  one  of  mere  degree,  and  so  to 
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compass  the  fact  of  Christ  within  the 
law  of  Evolution.  But  this  the  Theory 
of  Transcendence  cannot  admit,  and 
hence  the  antagonism  between  the  Zeit 
Ceist  and  that  theory.  The  impulse 
towards  the  discovery  of  Uniformity  is 
the  motive,  and  the  category  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  Instrument  of  the  modern 
mind  in  this  endeavor  to  effect  in  the 
sphere  of  History  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  sphere  of  physical  nature. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  physical 
science  itself  flings  a  curious  and  in¬ 
structive  light  on  the  whole  endeavor 
to  bring  the  Christian  origins  within 
the  scope  of  Evolution.  In  his  “His¬ 
tory  of  European  Thought  in  the  19th 
Century,”  a  work  of  remarkable  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability,  Mr.  Merz  has  furnished 
abundant  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  of  an  age  is  apt  '.o 
become,  as  it  were,  hypnotized  by  a 
new  idea.  It  is  like  a  child  face  to 
face  with  a  treasure  house  of  many 
locked  chambers,  into  whose  hands  a 
key  is  given.  He  opens  one  door,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  with  it,  revels  in 
their  riches  for  a  while,  and  then,  leap¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
key  will  open  them  all,  runs  about  try¬ 
ing  ail  the  locks  with  it.  In  some 
cases,  perhaps,  he  succeeds,  but  in 
others  he  only  breaks  the  wards  and 
delays  the  ultimate  discovery.  Mr. 
Merz  shows  in  detail  how,  for  instance, 
under  the  influence  of  Newton’s  great 
discovery,  men  vainly  endeavored  to 
explain  the  molecular  forces  In  terms 
of  the  law  of  Gravitation,  and  how 
in  series  the  Atomic  view  of  the  world, 
the  Kinetic,  the  Physical,  and  the 
Vitalistic  and  other  views  of  the  world 
have  each  arisen  in  correction  and  sup¬ 
plement  of  one  another.  Reality  in 
every  case  proving  greater  than  the 
specific  theories,  the  richness  of  the 
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concrete  fact  breaking  up  the  abstract 
and  partial  theory.  The  history  of 
Scientific  thought  proves  that  it  is  thus 
a  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  be  hypnotized  by  a  new  scientific 
idea  of  the  first  magnitude,  until  that 
idea  becomes  almost  an  obsession.  In 
time  thought  cures  itself.  Nature  is 
found  to  be  too  rich  for  any  single  cate¬ 
gory,  one  Zeit  Geist  gives  way  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  ingenious  theological 
constructions  and  philosophies  that  had 
yielded  to  this  passing  hypnotism,  and 
for  a  time  had  seemed  so  convincing 
and  beautiful  because  so  up  to  date, 
become  at  last  musty  and  old.  No 
doubt  in  the  process  permanent  results 
are  won,  man  has  not  spent  his 
strength  wholly  for  nought,  but  much 
time  and  pains  have  been  wasted  that 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  wise  scep¬ 
ticism  and  caution. 

Ai  recent  able  writer*  has  pointed  out 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Law  of  Gravi¬ 
tation  exerted  an  influence  on  the  en¬ 
tire  thinking  and  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  very  similar  to  that 
exerted  by  the  Law  of  Evolution  on  the 
general  thought  of  to-day.  Mr.  Men 
confines  himself  to  showing  its  reaction 
upon  physical  science,  but  Dr.  Oman 
has  traced  its  reactions  upon  the 
theology  and  poetry  of  the  age  as  well, 
which  tended  to  look  upon  the  world 
as  a  great  and  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  with  God  as  its  external 
artificer,  a  conception  which  appears  in 
the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Addison,  in 
Paley’s  Evidences  as  well  as  in  the 
“SystMne  de  la  Nature,”  and  in  the 
worid  view  of  the  Bncyciopsedista 
Now  what  the  discovery  of  Gravitation 
was  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  discovery  of  Evolution 
has  been  to  the  nineteenth  and  still 
is  to  the  twentieth  century.  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  tbs  grandeur  and  truth 
of  that  latter  idea  any  more  than  as 
to  that  of  the  former,  but  now,  as  than, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  age  is  la 
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danger  of  a  like  obsession.  Tbe  glamor 
of  Darwin’s  great  discovery  lies  on  our 
age  as  that  of  Newton  lay  on  the  age 
of  Paley  and  Pope  and  the  Eucyelopee- 
dlsts.  The  key  Idea  of  Evolution  has 
been  extended  from  tbe  organic  realm 
to  all  physical  and  speculative  and  his¬ 
torical  knowledge.  That  great  results 
have  been  achieved  by  tbe  use  of  the 
new  categories  I  believe,  but  that  they 
are  in  any  way  adequate  to  the  riches 
of  life  and  personality  seems  to  me 
sufficiently  disproven.  If  Evolution  be 
the  sufficient  category  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Nature  and  Human  Life, 
everything  present  in  the  later  stages 
must  have  been  implicitly  contained 
In  the  earlier.  The  Christian  origins 
on  this  view  are  no  real  Genesis.  They 
are  simply  an  Exodus.  There  is  no 
new  factor  present,  only  a  fresh  turn¬ 
ing  of  tbe  ancient  kaleidoscope  of  hu¬ 
man  wants  and  aspirations  and  dim 
Intuitions.  There  is,  at  the  utmost, 
merely  a  fresh  adaptation  of  the  great 
organism  of  human  thought  to  its 
Greater  Environment,— the  Thought  of 
God;— no  actual  emergence  of  the 
Divine  Will  in  the  arena  of  human  life, 
save  in  the  sense  in  which  every  right¬ 
eous  Human  Volition  is  an  act  of  tbe 
Divine  Will. 

It  is  thus  that  tbe  Time  Spirit  applies 
the  idea  of  Evolution  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  tbe  same  fashion  as  it  does 
to  all  other  religions.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  above  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  this  idea,  any 
more  than  there  is  about  Gravitation. 
If  It  can  explain  the  facts,  good  and 
well;  if  It  cannot,  or  if  it  can  only 
partially  explain  them,  then  we  must 
■imply  seek  a  wider  theory.  The  theory 
is  only  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  fact;  the  fact  is  not  there 
■imply  to  illustrate  the  theory,  and  to 
be  trlmm^  or  discarded  in  so  far  as 
It  will  not  lend  itself  to  the  purpose. 

But  we  seem  to  stand  in  a  different 
position  relatively  to  the  vaguer  and 


auguster  category  of  Uniformity.  Is 
not  this  a  veritable  postulate  of 
thought,  and  does  not  this  idea  of 
Uniformity  exclude  the  very  idea  of 
any  unique  creative  and  mediatorial 
manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ? 
It  is  plainly  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  a  discussion  like  the  present  to  go 
in  any  thorough  and  adequate  fashion 
to  the  roots  of  this  most  interesting 
question.  I  shall  only  endeavor  to 
show  that,  reasoning  by  analogy,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Transcendent  concep¬ 
tion  which  is  excluded  by  tlie  principle 
in  question.  The  same  use  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Uniformity  which  would  ex¬ 
clude  the  idea  of  the  Transcendence  of 
the  Personality  of  Jesus  would  inevita¬ 
bly  lead  also  to  the  most  thoroughgoing 
Monism  regarding  the  nature  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Life,  and  also  regarding  tbe 
origin  of  Self-conscious  Mind. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss 
the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  life. 
The  older  theory  of  a  specific  vital  force 
has  for  the  most  part  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
generally  admitted  that  Science  has 
failed  to  show  that  vital  phenomena  are 
fully  explicable  in  terms  of  their  inor¬ 
ganic  antecedents.  There  Is  something 
more  in  the  vital  result  than  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  its  mechanical  conditions.  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  tbe  last  edition  of  the 
“Principles  of  Biology”  (Vol.  I.,  p.  120) 
has  explicitly  recognized  this.  “We 
are  obliged,”  he  says,  “to  recognize  that 
life  In  Its  essence  cannot  be  conceived 
in  physico-chemical  terms.  The  re¬ 
quired  principle  of  activity  which  we 
found  cannot  be  represented  as  an  In¬ 
dependent  vital  principle,  we  now  find 
cannot  be  represented  as  a  principle  in¬ 
herent  in  living  matter.  If  by  assuming 
its  inherence  we  think  the  facts  are  ac¬ 
counted  for,  we  do  but  cheat  ourselves 
with  pseudo-ideas.  It  needs  but  to 
observe  how  even  simple  forms  of 
existence  are  in  their  ultimate  nature 
incomprehensible  to  see  that  this  most 
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complex  form  of  existence  is  in  a  sense 
doubly  incomprehensible.”  The  physico¬ 
chemical  factors,  in  short,  mysterious 
though  they  may  be,  are  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  mystery  of  life,  and 
so  a  fresh  draft  is  made  upon  "the  Un¬ 
knowable.”  But  with  w'hat  consistency 
can  we  use  the  Principle  of  Uniformity 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  new 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Power  in 
Christ,  and  relax  it  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  there  is  that  in  organic  life  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of 
its  physico-chemical  antecedents?  Mr. 
Merz  has  devoted  a  masterly  chapter 
of  his  “History  of  European  Thought” 
to  summing  up  the  Yitalistic  contro¬ 
versy,  and  has  shown  that  while  the 
older  Vitalism  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
a  neo-Vitalism  has  arisen  in  its  place, 
which  is  advocated  by  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders  in 
modem  physical  and  biological  science, 
men  who  are  entirely  unbiassed  by  any 
theological  prejudice,  a  neo-Vitalism 
which  derives  its  strength  from  the  con¬ 
viction  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  given 
expression,  that  “life  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  physico-chemical  terms.”  But 
it  cannot  be  too  clearly  asserted  that 
if  we  are  to  press  the  Principle  of 
Uniformity  in  its  narrow  and  rigorous 
form,  there  is  simply  no  room  for  any 
controversy  at  all.  We  must  “conceive 
of  life  in  physico-chemical  terms.” 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the 
origin  of  Self-conscious  Mind,  we  may 
take  up  a  much  stronger  position.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  explain  psychic 
phenomena  in  terms  of  their  physical 
conditions.  With  the  emergence  of 
these  psychical  phenomena  there  arises, 
explain  it  how  we  may,  something 
new,  unique,  unprecedented  in  the  ante¬ 
cedent  physical  universe;  something 
closely  correlated,  it  is  true,  with  the 
physical  organisation,  but  distinct  from 
it,  and  using  it  as  organic  to  its  life. 
The  phenomena  of  conscious  Life  stand 
to  Matter  and  Force  in  a  totally  dif¬ 


ferent  relation  from  that  in  which  one 
form  of  Energy,  for  instance,  stands 
to  another.  The  form  of  Energy  called 
Light  may  be  transmitted  into  a  quanti¬ 
tative  equivalent  of  the  form  of  Energy 
known  as  Heat,  but  there  is  and  can  be 
no  such  transmutation  of  kinetic  energy 
into  consciousness.  They  are  iucom- 
parables,  and  as  Lotze  has  said,  “On 
the  recognition  of  this  absolute  incom¬ 
parability  with  one  another  of  physical 
events  and  conscious  states,  has  al¬ 
ways  rested  the  condition  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  a  special  ground  of  ex¬ 
planation  of  psychic  life.”  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  unity  of  Self-conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  personal  life  can  never  be 
derived  from  the  multiplicity  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  existence  of  the  self  Is  the 
necessary  pre-supposition  of  all 
thought.  We  can  never  build  up 
knowledge  out  of  sense  ideas,  any  more 
than  we  can  make  ropes  of  sand.  Com¬ 
parison  is  of  the  essence  of  thought, 
and  comparison  implies  a  self-conscious 
mind  distinct  from  the  ideas  which  it 
relates  and  compares.  Whether  we 
can  or  cannot  follow  Transcendentalism 
in  its  higher  flights,  its  analysis  of 
knowledge  seems  to  me  to  have  firmly 
established  this,  that  human  personal¬ 
ity  is  inexplicable  in  terms  of  its  physi¬ 
cal  antecedents.  Something  new  has 
emerged  on  the  arena  which  uses  the 
brain  as  organic  to  its  own  develop¬ 
ment,  and  which  in  this  respect  is 
analogous  to  what  neo-Vitalists  find 
in  the  lower  realm  of  organic  life. 

Hut  it  must  again  be  pointed  out  that 
the  rigorous  use  of  the  Principle  of 
Uniformity  would  seem  to  exclude  alto¬ 
gether  the  very  supposition  of  such  a 
new  factor  appearing  within  the  closed 
Cosmos  of  the  physical  world.  I  am 
not  of  coarse  arguing  that  the  Uniform¬ 
ity  of  Nature,  rightly  conceived,  does 
so  exclude  it.  but  simply  that  the  samo 
use  of  the  principle  which  would  ex¬ 
clude  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  unique 
mediatorial  Personality  in  Jesus  would 
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also  demaud  the  rigorous  exclusion  of 
anjtbing  absolutely  uew  in  the  first 
appearing  of  Human  personality.  Here, 
let  us  suppose,  is  a  man,  who,  study¬ 
ing  the  Christian  origins  and  the  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus,  reasons  in  this  way: 
“This  mysterious  Personality  cannot  be 
qualitatively  unique  among  the  sons  of 
men,  for  to  suppose  that  He  is,  is  to 
suppose  something  unprecedented, 
something  that  is  discordant  with  the 
majestic  uniformity  of  the  Cosmos. 
The  difference  cannot  be  one  of  kind,  it 
can  only  be  one  of  degree,  and  every¬ 
thing,  therefore,  in  the  records  of  His 
life  that  seems  to  imply  a  deeper  dis¬ 
tinction  must  be  due  to  the  illusions  of 
His  disciples.”  If  we  could  imagine 
such  an  observer  transferred  back  to 
the  dawn  of  human  history  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  first  glimmerings  of  human  self- 
conscious  life,  must  we  not  suppose  him 
reasoning  thus.  “There  can  be  nothing 
absolutely  new  in  this  being,  the 
majestic  uniformities  of  nature  forbid 
It,  the  difference  between  him  and 
other  forms  of  life  cannot  be  one  of 
kind,  but  only  of  degree.”  We  must 
imagine  him  perplexed  and  baffled  by 
certain  obstinate  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
new  species,  but  always  falling  back 
upon  bis  formula,  and  deriving  from 
it  new  strength  to  explain  away  these 
new  elements  in  terms  of  bis  too  nar¬ 
row  and  rigid  world  view. 

1  submit,  therefore,  that  such  a  view 
of  the  world  as  would  exclude  the 
Transcendent  interpretation  of  the  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Christ  is  all  too  narrow  for 
the  riches  of  the  concrete  reality  of 
things,  and  if  logically  carried  out 
wonld  result  in  a  Monism  of  a  very 
narrow  and  materialistic  kind. 

A  wider  and  more  adequate  view  of 
the  great  Cosmos  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
leave  room  for  the  emergence  upon  the 
Arena  of,  new  and  creative  manifesta- 
tioDS  of  the  Divine  Power.  Where  Mr. 
Spencer  feels  himself  compelled  to 
make  a  fresh  draft  on  “the  Unknowa¬ 


ble,”  we  may  surely  claim  the  same 
right  to  appeal  to  Him  whose  nature 
we  believe  to  be  essentially  self-reveal¬ 
ing,  because  the  knowledge  of  Him  is 
Life  and  because  He  is  love.  No  doubt 
the  passion  for  unity  of  thought  is  a 
legitimate  and  an  inextinguishable 
craving,  but  there  are  other  interests 
even  more  vital.  Lotze  has  put  this 
principle  in  a  pregnant  sentence.  “It  is 
doubtless  the  interest  of  Science  to 
group  a  multitude  of  different  phenom¬ 
ena  under  a  single  principle,  but  yet 
the  greater  and  more  essential  interest 
of  all  knowledge  is  no  other  than  to 
trace  back  that  which  happens  to  the 
conditions  on  which  it  is  really  depen¬ 
dent,  and  the  craving  for  unity  must 
give  way  to  the  recognition  of  a 
plurality  of  different  sources  where  the 
facts  of  experience  do  not  entitle  us 
to  derive  different  things  from  one  and 
the  same  origin.”* 

It  is  infinitely  better  to  do  Justice 
to  the  concrete  riches  of  the  world 
than  to  cramp  and  malm  human  life 
in  the  strait  Jacket  of  a  premature 
synthesis.  What  we  do  seem  to  find, 
then,  in  reviewing  the  story  of  Nature 
and  History  is  that  there  is  in  them 
something  more  than  simply  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  immanent,  that  there  are 
epochs  that  can  only  be  called  creative, 
marked  by  the  emergence  of  new 
factors,  which  operate  according  to 
laws  of  their  own  within  the  great 
order  of  the  world.  In  what  has  pre¬ 
ceded  I  have  used  the  appearance  of 
organic  and  of  psychical  and  self-con¬ 
scious  life  as  rebutting  analogies  which 
appear  to  me  to  negative  that  narrow 
use  of  the  Principle  of  Uniformity, 
which  would  make  it  a  priori  exclude 
the  Transcendence  of  the  Personality 
of  Jesus,  and  the  main  conclusion 
which  I  draw  from  these  is  that  there 
is  no  valid  a  priori  objection  to  that 
theory  of  Transcendence. 

But  we  may  carry  the  argument 
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farther.  Supposing  that  there  were  to 
be  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Glory  within  the  Cosmos, 
the  preceding  analogies  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  it  would  appear  within 
the  sphere  of  human  Personality,  that 
Just  as  the  Vital  appeared  in  the  Inor¬ 
ganic,  and  the  Sentient  in  the  Vital, 
and  the  Self-conscious  within  the  Sen¬ 
tient  order,  each  higher  form  of  exist¬ 
ence  making  the  lower  organic  to  it¬ 
self,  and  iuitiating  a  new  kingdom  of 
its  own,  so  would  such  a  forthputting 
of  the  Divine  Power  make  human  Per¬ 
sonality  organic  to  its  ends,  and  initiate 
thereby  a  new  and  higher  Order  of 
being.  I  grant  that  such  a  positive 
use  of  the  analogy  must  be  made  with 
great  caution,  and  would  lay  by  no 
means  the  same  stress  upon  it  as  upon 
the  negative  side.  God  is  not  to  be 
bound  by  precedent,  and  a  new  act  of 
His  creative  power  may  well  have  laws 
of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  all  these  three  points  the 
genesis  of  historical  Christianity  corres¬ 
ponds  to  these  earlier  epochs.  By  its 
own  showing  God  has  manifested  Him¬ 
self  within  the  sphere  of  human  per¬ 
sonality.  He  has  done  so  after  a  new 
fashion  by  making  a  human  personality 
organic  to  His  manifestation,  and  He 
has  initiated  thereby  a  new  and  higher 
Order  of  humanity,  whose  life  principle 
it  is  to  be  “conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son.*’ 

We  return  now  to  the  central  path 
of  our  argument  from  which,  for  a 
time,  we  have  digressed.  We  have 
seen  that  on  one  supposition  only  can 
we  make  a  clear  and  consistent  picture 
of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  If  that 
personality  was  of  an  essentially 
Mediatorial  character,  If  He  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  faith  in  Him  as 
Saviour  from  sin  and  Lord  of  the  con¬ 
science  were  necessary  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  life  in  God  than  was 
normally  possible  on  any  other  terms, 
then  clearly  it  was  right  that  He  should 


make  that  plain.  Thus  the  moral  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  self-assertion  of  Jesus 
disappears  entirely.  His  whole  spirit¬ 
ual  attitude  can,  I  believe,  be  simply 
and  completely  explained  and  Justified 
on  this  view  and  on  none  other.  I  have 
also  endeavored  to  show  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  difilculty  which  the  Time  Spirit 
interposes  to  the  acceptance  of  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  unsubstantial,  and  that  a 
larger  view  of  Nature  and  History 
leads  us  rather  to  the  recognition  of  an 
antecedent  probability  in  the  Transcen¬ 
dent  solution. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  our 
discussion.  It  is  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Transcendent  view  that 
we  can  really  understand  not  only  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  but  the  personality 
and  religious  development  and  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  peculiar 
spiritual  note  of  the  New  Testament. 

If  we  accept  the  Humanitarian  view 
of  Jesus,  the  really  vital  element  in 
His  work  was  His  revelation  of  new 
religious  and  ethical  truth.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  and  the  spirituality  of 
true  piety.  Had  His  disciples  truly 
understood  Him,  then,  we  should  have 
found  in  their  teaching  simply  a  de¬ 
velopment  and  application  of  these 
principles,  together  with  a  grateful 
recognition  of  their  Master,  Who  had 
made  them  freemen  of  this  noblmr 
world.  But  that  recognition  of  Him 
would  have  had  a  secondary  place. 
Their  interest  would  have  been  centred 
in  the  new  truths,  and  their  gratitude 
and  love  for  the  Master  would  have 
been  derived  from  and  dependent  upon 
the  vividness  with  which  they  appre¬ 
hended  these  truths  and  lived  in  them. 
Most  of  all  would  this  have  been  the 
case  with  that  one  among  them  who 
had  never  seen  Jesus  in  the  fieah,  and 
had  no  personal  endearing  memories 
of  human  companionship  with  Him. 
But  plainly  that  is  no  true  description 
of  the  Epistles,  and  least  of  all  of  the 
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Epistles  of  Paul.  It  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  pointed  out  that  whereas  in  the 
synoptic  Gospels  the  Kingdom  of  God 
stands  in  the  foreground  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  in  the  apostolic  writings 
its  place  is  taken  by  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  and  that  this  is  most  of  all  the 
case  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Instead  of  being  a  sec¬ 
ondary  and  derivative  interest,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Christ  is  ever  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  Epistles.  True,  the  other 
element  is  there  also,  for  in  these  writ¬ 
ings  there  is  a  marvellous  deepening 
and  widening  of  spiritual  outlook  on 
God  and  the  World  and  the  Soul,  but 
the  thing  which  has  prominence  is  the 
personality  of  Christ  It  is  not  from 
that  radiant  Cosmos  that  light  streams 
back  upon  Jesus,  but  it  is  from  His 
shining  Figure  that  light  streams  upon 
God  and  the  World  and  the  Soul.  Now 
from  the  Humanitarian  point  of  view, 
if  Jesus  had  really  succeeded  in  His 
work  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case.  The  really  primary  thing  which 
He  had  to  show  was  the  mighty  pano¬ 
rama  of  Heavenly  troth,  and  if  He  had 
truly  succeeded.  His  own  figure  would 
relatively  to  that  have  been  in  shadow. 
But,  instead  of  that,  we  find  a  great 
proportion  of  the  intellectual  energy 
of  the  Epistles  diverted  into  Christol- 
ogy.  We  find  that  the  thinking  of  the 
New  Testament  cannot  rest  until  it  has 
determined  the  place  and  nature  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Martlneau,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  his  own  theory  of  Messianic 
obsession  to  account  for  this,  but  if  be 
is  right,  why  does  the  thinking  of  the 
New  Testament  not  stop  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  Why 
does  it  rapidly  Journey  through  that 
phase  as  simply  a  stadium  in  its  course, 
and  go  on  driven  by  some  bidden  im¬ 
pulse  through  other  stadia,  thinking  of 
the  Lord  now  as  the  Second  Adam,  the 
source  of  a  new  Humanity,  and  then, 
passing  on  through  that  phase  again, 
speak  of  His  human  life  as  the  earthly 


manifestation  of  a  Pre-existent  Being 
who  emptied  Himself  of  His  Divine 
Glory  in  the  Form  of  God,  and  then 
advancing  through  that  once  more, 
reach  its  climax  in  the  Jobannine  say¬ 
ings,  “The  Word  was  God,”  “The  Word 
became  Flesh.”  What  we  need,  if  all 
this  is  to  become  intelligible  to  us,  is 
not  simply  the  bare  assertion  that  it 
was  all  lamentable  illusion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  a  false  issue,  we  want  to  know 
the  spiritual  motive,  the  spur  which 
drove  thought  along  this  great  course 
to  its  goal.  The  apotheosis  of  the 
Buddha  is  no  real  parallel.  That  did 
not  begin  till  long  after  he  was  away; 
it  arose  on  Pantheistic  soil;  it  had 
every  encouragement  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  But  in  the  case  of  Apostolic 
Christianity  we  can  see  the  process  be¬ 
gin  at  once  without  any  gap  as  soon  as 
Christ  is  away,  and  going  on  right 
against  the  very  genius  of  Judaism, 
breaking  up  the  strongest  monotheism 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  need  some  more  adequate  reason 
to  account  for  so  powerful  a  movement 
of  life  and  of  thought  than  Messianic 
obsession,  or  than  enthusiasm  for  a 
human  teacher,  whom  the  chief  ex¬ 
ponent  of  that  movement  never  saw. 

Further,  the  Humanitarian  theory 
fails  wholly  to  do  Justice  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  spiritual  note  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  That  whole  literature  is  inspired 
by  the  conviction,  not  simply  that  some¬ 
thing  new  has  been  discovered,  but 
that  something  new  and  amnsing  has 
happened.  The  idea  of  the  whole  is  not 
simply,  “Now  we  know  that  tlie  Jeho¬ 
vah  of  our  fathers  is  our  Father  In 
Heaven;  now  we  know  that  the  Gen¬ 
tile  is  our  brotiier;  now  we  know  that 
ail  this  heavy  Pharisee  Code  Is  an  in¬ 
vention  of  man.”  All  tlint  world  of 
new  truth  we  do  find  in  the  Epistles, 
but  we  find  much  more  than  that,  to 
ignore  or  minimize  which  is  to  miss 
their  very  genius.  Wliat  is  that  con¬ 
stitutive  element?  It  is  that  God  in 
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Christ  has  created  a  new  spiritual  en- 
Tirouuieut.  iind  has  coiue  forth  from 
His  Eternity,  and  has  acted  creatively 
In  Hi8toi7,  by  initiating  a  new  spirit¬ 
ual  world  epoch  through  His  Son.  It 
Is  this  conviction  that  gives  to  the  New 
Testuiueut  the  peculiar  thrill  of  amaze¬ 
ment  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  literature,  the  tremor  of  awe 
which  vibrates  throughout  its  pages. 
Take  for  instance  such  words  as  these, 
“Wherefore,  if  any  man  is  in  Christ, 
there  is  a  new  creation,  the  old  things 
are  passed  away,  they  are  become  new. 
But  all  things  are  of  God  who  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  Himself,  and  gave  unto  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation— to  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  not  reckoning  to 
them  their  trespasses.”  That  is  the 
dominant  note  of  all  the  Epistles.  The 
Apostolic  thought  roots  itself  in  the 
conviction  that  “God  was  in  Christ" 
That  is  the  fundamental  belief  in  the 
light  of  which  the  Apostles  think  the 
world  over  again,— the  constitutive 
principle  of  their  theology  and  morality. 
“What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  these 
things?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?  He  that  spared  not  His 
own  Son  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us 
all,  bow  shall  He  not  with  Him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things?”  Such  is  the 
faith  reasoning  of  Paul,  and  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  says 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  “Who 
is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but 
he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Clirist,  the  Son  of  God.”  The  historical 
Fact  of  Christ  interpreted  by  Faith  is 
the  central  secret  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  the  Apostles  a  great 
new  Act  of  God  which  constitutes  a 
new  world.  Yet  It  Is  this  peculiar  note 
of  the  New  Testament  writings  that 
the  Humanitarian  theory  minimizes  or 
ignores,  or  treats  as  regrettable  Illu¬ 
sion.  None  the  less,  it  is  just  this 
peculiar  element  which  seems  to  me 
to  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  peren¬ 


nial  moral  and  spiritual  force  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  and  to  form  Its 
dynamic  and  regenerating  secret 
Whether  we  bold  that  view  or  no,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  from  the  very  outset  of 
the  Apostolic  mission  the  Church  was 
possessed  by  it,  and  that  it  is  the 
ground  view  alike  of  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  in- 
woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the 
entire  life  of  the  primitive  Church,  Its 
faith,  its  theology,  its  morals.  Its  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  polity.  It  is  not  accidental, 
but  constitutive,  essential,  organic. 
That  being  so,  we  have  to  endeavor  to 
give  a  more  adequate  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  how  It  came  to  bold  so  domi¬ 
nant  a  place  In  the  life  of  the  Apostolic 
community  than  the  Humanitarian 
theory  affords,  and  in  closing  this  pro¬ 
longed  study  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
restate  the  Transcendent  view  In  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said. 

The  only  adequate  and  satisfactory 
account,  then,  which  we  can  give  of 
the  great  movement  of  Cbristological 
thought,  and  of  the  peculiar  note  which 
we  find  In  the  New  Testament  writ¬ 
ings,  is  that  It  was  directly  due  to  the 
deliberate  and  conscious  action  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  It  was  part 
of  His  Vocation  as  Mediator  of  a  new 
Divine  Life  to  man  to  set  His  disciples 
on  the  way  which  we  see  them  follow¬ 
ing  after  His  departure.  Can  we 
frame  to  ourselves  from  the  records 
a  coherent  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
the  great  conviction  that  lies  at  the 
roots  of  the  New  Testament  life  took 
possession  of  the  first  disciples? 

Before  the  organization,  and  before 
the  detailed  theology  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  there  came  life,  a  world  of  dim 
Intuitions,  of  new  Judgments  of  value, 
of  emotions,  of  spiritual  aspiration. 
Here  is  the  true  protoplasm  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  out  of  which,  in  reaction  with 
the  environment,  all  the  theologies,  and 
all  the  ritual,  and  all  the  types  of 
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organization  have  sprung.  An  essential 
element  in  that  spiritual  protoplasm, 
the  experience  of  the  first  disciples, 
was  their  personal  estimate  of  Jesus. 
It  is  the  correlative  of  His  self-asser¬ 
tion.  It  reached  conscious  expression 
In  the  Confession  of  Peter,  “Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.” 
It  is  that  conclusion  which  for  good  or 
evil  has  made  Christianity  what  his¬ 
torically  it  has  been,  not  simply  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  truths  and  duties,  but  a  religion 
of  Mediation  and  Incarnation.  What 
were  the  forces  which  created  that 
spiritual  protoplasm?  Let  us  narrow 
the  question.  What  was  it  that  led 
Peter  to  his  confession,  “Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God”? 
The  remoter  causes  were  many  and 
complex,  but  one  stands  out  clear  above 
the  rest.  It  was  the  total  spiritual 
impression  which  Jesus  made  upon 
him.  There  was  one  side  of  Jesus 
which  every  upright  Jew  could  under¬ 
stand,  the  side  to  which  Humanitarlan- 
Ism  does  full  Justice,  the  noble  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables,  the 
sanity,  the  largeness,  the  tenderness 
and  the  grandeur  of  His  thoughts  on 
God  and  the  World  and  the  Soul. 
There  was  the  entire  consistency  of  His 
character  with  His  teaching.  Tliere 
was  the  impression  made  by  His  won¬ 
derful  works.  Close,  daily  association 
with  His  Master  had  created  In  Peter’s 
mind  a  reverent  affection  for  and  trust 
in  Him,  which  made  him  capable  of 
venturing  upon  Him  when  the  Master 
led  him  into  unknown  regions.  The 
same  faith  which  enabled  him  to  say, 
“If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  to  Thee 
upon  the  water,”  made  his  spirit  plastic 
to  the  Infiuence  of  that  other  element 
in  His  Master’s  teaching  which  has 
formed  such  an  offence  to  Martineau 
and  his  friend.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
same  dilemma  presented  itself  to  him 
as  to  them,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  between  a  Jew  of  the 


first  age  and  a  Humanitarian  Tbeist  of 
to-day.  Out  of  that  dilemma  be  chose 
another  road,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God.”  It  was  “a 
mortal  spring”  of  faith  across  the 
chasm  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  momentous  far  beyond  what  any 
of  the  disciples  realized.  Christ  alone 
knew  it,  and  met  the  confession  with 
the  startling  answer,  “Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar  Jona,  for  fiesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  And  I  say 
unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.”  As  I  read  the  story 
Christ  had  been  deliberately  working 
towards  this  end  all  along,  and  He  is. 
therefore,  just  as  responsible  for  the 
form  which  this  spiritual  protoplasm 
assumed  in  the  Apostolic  period,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  physical  protoplasm  is 
for  its  necessary  developments.  The 
acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  at 
once  made  Him  the  object  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  veneration  to  which  no  mere 
man  has  the  right.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  to  a  Jew  of  that  day  Mes¬ 
siah  was  equivalent  to  God  Incarnate, 
nor  do  I  hold  that  during  our  Lord’s 
lifetime  the  disciples  held  the  Nicene 
Creed.  But  I  do  bold  that,  taken  In 
the  spiritual  context  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing,  this  whole  Christ  faith,  by  an 
inner  logic,  led  straight  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  what  seems  to  me  the  central 
idea  of  the  New  Testament,  that  God 
was  in  Christ. 

Can  we  define  more  closely  this  vital 
and  peculiar  element  in  the  spiritual 
consciousuiess  of  the  first  disciples? 
In  what  sense  did  they  believe  that 
He  was  Divine?  Plainly,  this  was  at 
first  only  in  a  very  dim,  half-conscious, 
rudimentary,  and  uncertain  way.  It 
was  purely  by  way  of  intuition  and  not 
by  way  of  dogma.  The  great  spiritual 
truths  rise  always  like  the  sun  through 
the  mist,  or  rather  it  is  the  mist  of 
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llugering  sleep  that  clouds  the  morniDg 
eyes  of  the  soul.  But  dim  as  was  the 
first  consciousuess  of  the  Apostles  that 
God  was  in  Christ,  their  tone  is  quite 
unmistakable.  The  way  in  which  they 
speak  of  Him,  especially  after  the 
Resurrection,  is  qualitatively  quite 
distinct  from  the  way  in  which  men 
talk  even  of  the  best  of  men.  It  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  proof  texts, 
it  is  a  question  of  accent,  of  spiritual 
attitude  revealed  by  many  things  be¬ 
sides  explicit  sayings.  They  speak  of 
Jesus  with  religious  awe.  They  quote 
Old  Testament  sayings  about  Jehovah, 
and  without  hesitation  apply  them  to 
Jesus.  They  represent  “the  great 
Intelligences  fair”  as  casting  their 
crowns  before  Him.  They  speak  of 
“the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.” 
There  is  in  their  spirits  a  cast  and 
temper  of  thought  which  speedily  finds 
even  the  Messianic  idea  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  estimate  of  Jesus.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  and  specify  this  first 
Christian  consciousness.  It  is  religion 
as  yet  and  not  theology,  and  when  we 
are  dealing  with  religious  intuitions 
we  must  use  symbol  and  picture  and 
analogy  rather  than  definition.  Homan 
nature  is  a  harp  of  many  strings.  The 
glory  and  beauty  of  nature  can  set 
some  of  these  chords  vibrating,  but 
they  cannot  awaken  the  chords  of  Love, 
for  these  need  the  touch  of  Humanity. 
But  Humanity  cannot  awaken  those 
higher  notes  which  sound  only  when 
the  heart  recognises  the  presence  of 
God.  But,  explain  it  as  we  may,  Jesus 
was  able  to  touch  those  strings  and 
call  forth  that  heavenly  melody. 
Again,  in  our  highest  moments,  we  can 
discern  God  in  Nature.  Our  senses  are 
awake  to  the  glory  of  color  and  form 
and  sounds  in  Nature,  but  through  all 
this  sense  imagery  we  discern  the  ex¬ 
celling  glory  of  the  Eternal.  In  such 
moments  men  have  felt  that:— - 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 
heaveiM, 
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Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and 
the  light— 

Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind, 
the  features 

Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one 
tree; 

Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  with¬ 
out  end. 

We  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  His  world.  So,  too,  when  we  are 
morally  at  our  highest  and  clearest 
we  discern  God  in  conscience.  Analyze 
as  we  may  its  genesis  and  develop¬ 
ment,  we  know  that  this  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  conscience  any  more  than  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  genesis  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  language  explains  the  thought 
which  lightens  through  it.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  voice  of  God  in  its  awful  im¬ 
peratives  with  a  certainty  which  makes 
light  of  all  sophistry.  It  is  from  such 
analogies  that  we  can,  perhaps,  best 
understand  the  Apostolic  consciousness. 
To  the  disciples  Jesus  was  at  first,  per¬ 
haps,  simply  man.  But  as  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Him  widened  and  deepened  and 
cleared,  the  very  endeavor  to  under^ 
stand  Him,  to  make  a  unity  of  th^r 
thoughts  about  Him,  led  them  on  to¬ 
wards  conclusions  that  caused  the  spirit 
to  thrill  with  awe  and  wonder,  and 
yet  with  Joy.  They  became  aware  of 
something  mysterious  and  transcendent 
In  Him,  something  which  was  to  the 
human  lineaments  of  the  Character 
what  the  Thought  is  to  the  Word. 
Behind  and  through  Jesus  they  dis¬ 
cerned— God,  and  that  vision  It  is  which 
causes  the  strange  thrill  and  glow  of 
their  later  writings. 

Consider  what  this  discovery  must 
have  meant  to  these  men.  They  had 
lived  on  terms  of  daily  intimacy  with 
Jesus.  He  knew  each  of  them  as  a 
friend,  had  often  named  them  by  name, 
had  intertwined  himself  in  the  most 
intimate  fashion  with  their  lives.  The 
growing  conviction  that  “God  was  in 
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Christ,”  which  only  acquired  articulate 
and  conscious  form  after  His  death, 
but  which  was  implicit  in  the  later 
stages  of  their  human  fellowship  with 
Him,  must  have  come  with  heartshak- 
ing  power  into  that  human  intimacy. 
We  can  Imagine  what  it  would  be  to 
anyone  among  us  if  God  in  articulate 
thunder  named  him  by  name.  But  such 
a  summons,  astounding  as  it  would  be, 
could  only  touch  one  moment  of  his 
life.  It  would  be  a  poor  thing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  discovery  that  God  was 
incarnate  in  his  dearest  friend,  for 
that  discovery  would  touch  his  soul 
along  the  whole  range  of  their  common 
Intercourse.  It  would  be  an  incom¬ 
parably  richer  thing  than  the  most 
beautiful  system  of  religious  truth 
about  God  and  about  Duty.  Above  all, 
it  would  have  a  personalizing  individ¬ 
ual  force  about  It  that  would  make 
an  altogether  new  life  In  God  possible 
to  him.  We  may  take  an  illustration 
from  life  to  bring  out  the  difference. 
1  know  a  great  man  by  reputation,  I 
have  read  his  speeches  or  writings,  and 
1  desire  to  know  him  personally.  I 
learn  that  be  Is  accessible,  and,  im¬ 
pelled  by  this  desire,  1  seek  him  out, 
I  make  my  way  to  his  residence,  I 
get  past  bis  menials,  I  meet  him  face 
to  face,  and  I  find  him  all  that  Is 
friendly  and  courteous.  But  all  that 
is  morally  possible  on  these  terms  is 
an  interview  and  not  a  friendship. 
The  more  of  common  sense  and  fineness 
of  perception  that  1  have,  the  more 
must  I  fear  that  I  am  encroaching 
upon  bis  time  and  intruding  myself 
upon  him,  or  at  least  outstaying  my 
welcome.  I  carry  the  burden  of  our  in¬ 
tercourse;  there  is  a  constraint  in  the 
interview;  there  can  be  no  real  friend¬ 
ship.  But  suppose  the  case  is  the  other 
way  about.  Suppose  he  comes  seeking 
mo.  persists  in  that  search,  comes  to 
my  bouse  and  shows  himself  in  earnest 
in  the  matter,  and  is  patient  of  my 
ignorance  and  shortcomings,  in  a  word 


himself  carries  the  burden  of  our 
friendship,  then  something  richer  than 
an  Interview  is  possible— namely,  true 
communion  of  spirit  Such  is  the  under¬ 
lying  view  of  the  New  Testament  Iteve- 
iation,  it  is  God  “making  Himseif  of 
no  reputation,  taking  on  Him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  becoming  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross.”  That  is  what  is  involved  in 
the  conviction  of  faith,  that  “God  was 
in  Christ.”  That  such  a  conviction  has 
a  kindling  spiritual  force  in  it  will 
hardly  be  denied.  The  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  it  with  all  his  heart  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  conscious  of  a  great  arousal 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  energies. 
But  if  he  Is  a  man  of  living  intellect 
this  elemental  spiritual  faith  will  raise 
a  host  of  new  questions  in  bis  mind. 
He  will  find  the  old  world-view  in 
which  he  lived  before  this  new  con¬ 
viction  possessed  him  no  longer  able  to 
contain  the  riches  of  his  new  life,  and 
will  set  about  the  task  of  framing  a 
world  view  great  enough  to  contain  the 
new  Fact.  He  will  endeavor  to  define 
more  closely  the  mysterious  Personal¬ 
ity  of  Jesus,  to  set  it  in  its  true  re¬ 
lation  to  God,  to  Nature,  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Race  and  to  the  Soul.  It 
is  here  that  we  have  the  key  to  the 
intense  Christological  interest  of  the 
Epistles.  It  is  no  false  track  of 
thought  on  which  their  authors  are 
travelling.  They  are  simply  taking  up 
the  necessary  task  of  creating  a  new- 
world  of  thought  in  which  the  grand 
and  arousing  conviction  that  God  had 
manifested  Himself  to  each  of  them 
after  a  new  fashion  in  Jesus,  could 
find  itself  at  home. 

Here,  then,  are  the  religious  convic¬ 
tion  and  motive  which  can  alone  ade¬ 
quately  account  for  the  Christological 
movement  of  the  Apostolic  thought. 
They  explain  also  what  has  been  called 
above  the  distinctive  note  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  the  all-pervading 
sense  that  something  new  and  amazing 
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t  bas  happened.  The  Divine  has  appeared 

j  after  a  new  faalilon  on  the  arena  of 

Hlatory.  Tlie  Cliriatlana  of  the  flrat 
period  do  not  speak  and  write  simply 
iike  men  standing  in  tbe  shining  track 
of  a  great  pioneer  discoverer  of  tbe 
soui,  who  has  penetrated  further  into 
its  great  unchanging  Order;  they  rather 
speak  and  act,  as  Professor  Denney 
bas  said,  iike  "men  awakening  in  a 
new  and  stupendous  environment,”  an 
environment  wiiich  renders  a  far  nobier 
and  freer  life  possible  to  them  than 
was  possible  to  their  fatiiers.  Tbe 
closer  anuylsis  of  what  is  implied  in 
this  idea  of  a  changed  environment 
would  carry  us  further  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  w’hat  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  Mediation  than  is  possible  within 
the  limits  of  these  articles.*  All  that 
is  possible  here  is  to  call  attention  to 
tile  fact  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  lay  stress  everywliere  upon  the 
fact  that  tlieir  new  life  rests  upon 
something  new  which  Uod  has  done. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  them  a 
realm  of  grace  wltliin  the  moral  and 
providential  order  of  the  world.  1  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  tlie  argument 
of  these  articles  that  we  cannot  ade- 
I  quately  account  for  tlie  personality  of 

Jesus  Christ  so  long  as  we  are  content 
to  explain  Him  by  analogy  with  other 
great  founders  of  world  religion,  and 
f  tliat  we  can  only  approximate  to  the 

'  truth  about  Him,  when  we  associate 

with  that  the  further  analogy  of  such 
a  great  cosmic  change  as  the  first  ap- 
)  pearance  in  the  world  of  self-conscious 

mind.  The  Apostolic  writers  go  even 
i  beyond  this.  They  compare  the  ap- 

l  peariiig  of  Jesus  with  the  creation  of 

the  world  Itself,  and  the  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  to  a  continuance  of  the  crea- 
*  tive  fiat  of  God.  We  may  Iiring  out 

%  this  contrast  between  the  Humanlta- 

£  •  Th«  Mea  of  a  "chaiiKetl  enTlronmoDt”  does 

9  not.  of  eoiirae,  Impl;  an;  reaersal  of  the  moral 

■  an<l  aiilrliiial  onirr,  bnt  simiilT  Its  romiiletlon. 

H  Partial  anHlmtles  are  fount!  In  tbe  taklnx  up 
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rian  and  tbe  Transcendent  views  by  a 
final  illustration.  We  know  that  there 
is  at  this  moment  a  great  city  grow¬ 
ing  up  close  to  the  Arctic  circle  under 
conditions  unprecedented  in  tbe  history 
of  the  world.  The  dream  of  a  new 
El  Dorado  is  summoning  to  tbe  Johan¬ 
nesburg  of  tbe  Klondyke  thousands  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  adventurous 
youth  of  England  and  America.  Great 
buildings  are  rising,  streets  and  squares 
are  being  formed,  municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  being  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered;  and  so  long  as  the  gold  holds 
out,  everything  that  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  can  do  will  be  done  to  make 
liumau  life  free  and  active  in  tbe  long 
winter  night  and  amid  the  rigors  of  the 
Arctic  frost.  We  may  hear,  ere  long, 
of  wonderful  new  discoveries  in  tbe 
art  of  supplying  warmth  and  light  to 
this  daring  outpost  city  of  gold,  and 
each  will  make  life  more  tolerable  to 
its  inhabitants.  None  tbe  less,  how¬ 
ever  great  may  be  such  discoveries  in 
tlie  standing  physical  order,  the  life 
of  such  a  community  must  always  be 
a  straitened  and  impoverished  thing 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  life  of 
happier  regions.  But  suppose  that 
something  greater  still  were  to  happen. 
Suppose  that  by  some  vast  astronomi¬ 
cal  change  tbe  entire  conditions  were 
altered,  tliat  Instead  of  the  rigors  of  tlie 
Arctic  zone  there  came  to  tbe  Klondyke 
the  climate  of  the  Riviera.  Nature 
would  be  transfigured,  tbe  dark  sea 
would  become  azure,  the  silent  woods 
would  ring  with  melody,  the  tliick- 
rlblied  ice  and  ancient  snow  would  yield 
to  the  grass  and  tbe  flowers,  and  hu¬ 
manity,  feeling  that  a  great  load  had 
been  lifted,  would  leap  up  in  victorious 
energy,  in  wonder,  and  in  Joy.  Such 
is  the  change  that  comes  over  tlie  spirit 
of  the  scene  as  we  pass  from  tbe 

Into  tli«  ScIf-OonRcloas.  “Think  not”  mM  Jem*, 
“that  I  am  come  to  deatror  th«  Law  and  th« 
Propiieta,  I  am  not  come  to  deatror,  bat  to  fol- 
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heathen  moralists,  or  even  from  the 
prophets,  to  the  New  Testament  writ¬ 
ings.  The  environment  of  the  soul  has 
changed.  God  has  manifested  Himself 
anew  as  Father  and  Redeemer  of  men, 
a  great  load  has  been  lifted  from  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  and  the  spirit 
of  man  leaps  up  in  liberty  and  joy. 

It  is  only  when  we  recognize  the  truth 
of  this  idea  of  a  change  in  the  environ- 

Tka  Oootcmpoimtr  Bartow.  V' 


ment  that  we  can  understand  either 
the  Personality  of  Jesus,  or  the  course 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  not  doe  to 
accident,  but  to  necessities  deeply 
seated  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  it 
is  in  the  strength  of  this  faith  that 
the  great  historical  victories  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  been  won. 

D.  B.  Caimt. 


THE  CHILDREN. 

The  children  live  in  heaven  all  day, 

And  if  we  watch  them  as  they  play 
Perhaps  we  may  some  hint  surprise 
Of  secret  dealings  with  the  skies. 

« 

They  dance,  they  run,  they  leap,  they  shout, 

They  fling  the  torch  of  joy  about: 

Gay  prodigals  of  golden  mirth. 

They  lavish  laughter  on  the  earth. 

Beneath  his  shining  carriage-hood. 

The  baby,  small  benignant  Buddb— 

Undoubted  Deity  awhile— 

Regards  us  with  mysterious  smile. 

Their  fancy  touches  common  things^ 

The  very  dust  takes  fairy  wings: 

The  earth  is  all  a  box  of  toys 
For  lucky  little  girls  and  boys. 

} 

They  share  our  table,  use  our  chairs^ 

With  quaint  proprietary  airs. 

The  world  is  theirs:  If  we  behave. 

They’ll  give  us  part  of  what  we  gave. 

The  sun  drops  low;  the  day  is  done,— 

Tlieir  day  of  laughter,  light,  and  fun: 

With  stumbling  feet  and  nodding  head. 

Divinity  goes  up  to  bed. 

And  then  in  little  snowy  gown 
The  tired  tiny  folk  lie  down. 
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And  piping  rolces,  drowsed  with  sleep, 
Chirp  softly  from  the  pillows  deep:— 
“/ch  bin  klein, 

Vein  Herz  i»t  rein, 

Jfietnand  alt  Je*ut  allein, 
Boll  icohnen  drein.” 


The  children  sleep  in  heaven  all  night, 
Then  meet  the  morning  with  delight, 
And  scamper  out  upon  their  way 
To  love  and  live  in  heaven  all  day 
The  Spectator. 


RELIGION  IN  CAMBRIDGE.* 


Compared  with  the  Cambridge  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
present  University  Is  a  highly  complex 
organism,  on  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  generalize.  Its  component  ele¬ 
ments  are  so  various,  the  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  opinion  so  diverse,  that  to  an¬ 
swer  in  a  few  words  a  question  as  to 
its  religious  condition  at  any  particular 
time  is  a  practical  impossibility.  The 
attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  state 
of  opinion  on  this  Important  subject 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article  is 
one  which  naturally  demands  an  apol¬ 
ogy  on  the  part  of  the  writer  who  is 
rash  enough  to  make  it,  and  perhaps 
bis  best  excuse  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  similar  effort  was  made 
with  perhaps  some  success  to  depict 
the  trend  of  religious  feeling  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  de¬ 
spite  their  strong  superficial  resem- 

*  1  “Ute  BdwarS  White  Bmmm.  mom- 
UoM  Arobblahop  oC  OuteriMur.”  Bdltad  by  a. 
C  Bcoaos.  Tw*  VolamM.  (LoodoB:  MscmlUsa 
ud  O*..  188S.) 

S  **Lite  Mid  Lsttef*  Brook*  Poo*  Wratoott, 
MiactlaM  Blobop  of  Dariwm.*’  Bdlted  hr  A. 
Wooteott.  Tw*  Vommoo.  (Loadoa:  Maomllloa 
tod  OOL,  1S08.) 

S  “Lite  ud  Lotten  of  PoBtoo  teha  Aotbaar 
Hoft,  O.D.,  D.OlL.,  IjL.D.,  oomotlnio  Lodp 


blance,  are  strangely  diverse,  and  de¬ 
mand  very  different  treatment  The 
two  ancient  Universities  are,  and  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  under  influences  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  one  another;  and 
they  are  no  more  alike  than  are  two 
friendly  nations  whose  government 
civilization,  and  culture  seem  to  an  out¬ 
side  observer  to  be  practically  IdenticaL 
The  two  Universities  diverged  from  one 
another  at  a  very  early  period,  and  no 
revolutions  have  been  able  to  change 
the  ffeniut  loci  of  either.  Men  like  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  the  sixteenth  century 
or  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  seventeenth 
are  as  easily  recognizable  as  products 
of  Oxford  as  Cardinal  Newman  or  the 
late  Master  of  Balliol.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  be  as  impossible  to  Imagine  these 
great  men  at  Cambridge  as  it  would 
be  to  think  of  Cranmer,  Newton,  Bent¬ 
ley,  or  Whewell  at  Oxford.  It  is  easier 

•v*t  Prnfuwr  «<  DlTteitjr  la  th*  ValVMilty  «( 
Oambrldc*.  Bdited  by  A.  P.  Hoft.  giiiiMt 
IfacmUlan  aad  Oa,  ISSS.) 

4  ArtbdM  la  tb*  “Nlaateaatli  Oastafy”  by 
Antbooy  Daaa*.  Oetebar  aad  D*Mate*r  ISOS. 

0  “Tb*  Oambridc*  Mlaaloa  te  Soath  Laadtel 
A  Twaaty  T«at**  Sarray.**  Pdlted  by  A  Amb 
aad  W.  W.  Hoagh.  (Ohabrtdsa:  Maawniaa  aad 
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to  illustrate  than  to  define  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  spirit  which  has  always 
separated  the  men  trained  by  the  clear- 
fiowing  Isis  and  those  educated  on  the 
banks  of  the  half-stagnant  Cam. 

The  general  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  present  writer  by  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  Religion  in  Oxford  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review 
of  October  1902,  was  that  the  decay 
of  religious  feeling  in  that  University 
was  attributable  partly  to  the  frivolous 
spirit  which  pervades  the  leisured 
classes  of  society,  and  partly  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  desire  among  thoughtful  men  to 
have  the  teaching  of  Christianity  recast 
so  as  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  con¬ 
temporary  thought.  Neither  of  these 
causes  would  apply  with  equal  truth  to 
Cambridge.  Despite  the  fact  that  she 
has  trained  no  small  proportion  of  men 
whose  birth  has  entitled  them  to  take 
from  early  youth  a  leading  position  in 
the  country,  the  sentiment  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  never  been  aristocratic,  but 
rather  that  of  the  thinking  middle  class. 
Religious  indifference,  if  it  exists,  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  want  of  reflection, 
especially  among  men  who  are  in 
earnest,  and  the  class  of  men  without 
some  serious  aim  in  life  is,  we  believe, 
rapidly  decreasing  in  both  the  older 
Universities. 

The  desire  to  see  religious  truths 
restated  is  perhaps  less  strong  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  than  at  Oxford.  Possibly  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prevalent 
spirit  in  the  former  University  is  rather 
in  favor  of  investigation  than  of  recon¬ 
struction,  and  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
patience  of  theorizing  before  the  prem-  ‘ 
ises  are  thoroughly  established.  At  any 
rate  books  like  Lw  Mundi  and  Con- 
Untio  Teritatia  do  not  emanate  from 
Cambridge,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
Cambridge  essays  which  hare  recently 
been  anpounced  as  in  preparation  will 
resemble  the  earlier  productions  of  the 
Oxford  school.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  two  Universities,  that  while  Ox¬ 


ford  asks  for  and  endeavors  to  supply 
a  restatement  of  Christian  truth.  Cam¬ 
bridge  rather  demands  to  be  shown  that 
Christianity  is  true,  and  that  its  reten¬ 
tion  is  desirable.  Paley’s  Rridcnres  are 
now  pronounced  to  be  hopelessly  out  of 
date;  but  it  is  significant  that  they 
still  form  part  of  the  Previous  E.\ami- 
nation. 

The  mathematical  tradition  is  still 
potent,  and  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
Paley  was  senior  wrangler  in  17(i3. 
Consequently  his  Evidences  of  Religion 
are  included  with  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry  in  the  mathematical 
section  of  the  “Little  Go.”  A  Cam¬ 
bridge  training  prompts  men  to  ask  for 
proof,  not  for  restatement.  Hard  in¬ 
deed  is  it  to  exaggerate  the  unconscious 
w'ay  in  which  the  Cambridge  mind  is 
Influenced  by  the  now  almost  remote 
past  when  the  sole  avenue  to  academic 
distinction  was  “the  Tripos,”  as  the 
mathematical  examination  was  always 
styled. 

Classical  studies  themselves  were 
until  recently  moulded  by  mathematical 
ideals.  The  knowledge  of  the  historian 
and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  philos¬ 
opher  were  held  in  slight  estimation 
compared  to  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the 
“pure  classic.”  The  fame  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  tripos  rested  on  the  impossibility  of 
mere  Ingenuity,  originality,  or  bril¬ 
liancy  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  exami¬ 
ners  to  the  fact  that  the  candidate  was 
a  slovenly  or  inaccurate  scholar.  Its 
most  finished  product  was  a  mathe¬ 
matician  who  had  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  ancient  languages.  And  now, 
though  “the  Tripos”  has  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  though  far  more  men 
read  for  natural  science  than  mathe¬ 
matical  honors,  though  new  triposes 
are  constantly  springing  up,  the  old 
spirit  is  still  alive  and  active.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  modern  theology 
is  still  at  Cambridge  under  the  spell 
of  the  old  mathematical  tripos.  Nat¬ 
urally  it  looks  to  facts  rather  than 
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fancies,  and  many  Cambridge  men 
bave  a  strong  disposition  to  consider 
textuai  criticism  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  divinity. 

The  present  theoiogical  schooi  owes 
its  origin  to  the  three  great  men, 
whose  names  wiii  aiways  be  held  in 
honor— Lightfoot,  Westcott,  and  Hort. 
All  were  brilliant  classical  scholars, 
but  at  the  same  time  all  were  success¬ 
ful  in  their  studies  in  mathematics  or  in 
the  natural  sciences.  Each,  however, 
had  a  different  kind  of  influence  on  the 
University.  Lightfoot  was  perhaps 
greater  as  an  historian  than  as  a  theo¬ 
logian.  His  vast  learning,  his  singular¬ 
ly  acute  Judgment,  and  his  luminous 
style  were  great  qualiflcations  for  the 
task  he  set  himself  in  unravelling  the 
tangled  skein  of  early  Church  history. 
Since  the  days  of  Bentley  no  English 
scholar  has  administered  so  severe  a 
castigation  to  an  amateur  of  literary 
criticism  as  Lightfoot  did  to  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion.  Yet,  splendid 
as  his  services  to  theology  were,  we 
cannot  look  to  him  for  much  assistance 
in  dealing  with  the  religious  problems 
of  the  age  beyond  supplying  a  vast 
store  of  material  in  the  form  of  facts, 
and  in  showing  how  many  a  priori 
fallacies  may  be  dealt  with.  But, 
great  as  Lightfoot  was  as  a  scholar,  be 
was  even  greater  as  an  influence  for 
good.  Men  noticed  his  untiring  energy 
as  a  student,  bis  lovable  simplicity  as 
a  man,  and  his  transparent  sincerity  as 
a  Christian;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  during  the  “seventies”  no  ap¬ 
peal  made  to  undergraduates  by  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  was  allowed 
to  go  unheeded.  In  many  respects  Dr. 
Hort’s  influence  was  less  than  that  of  his 
colleague,  since  bis  singular  fastidious¬ 
ness  and  modesty  prevented  him  from 
giving  much  to  the  world.  Yet  he  had 
no  small  share  in  moulding  Cambridge 
thought  His  Life  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  whole-hearted  admirer  of  F.  D. 
Maurice  and  an  advanced  thinker  for 


his  time;  and,  although  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  reserved,  bis  sympathies 
were  probably  wider  than  those  of 
either  Lightfoot  or  Westcott 
The  most  powerful  influence  of  this 
trio  of  scholars  was  certainly  that  of 
Westcott.  His  long  tenure  of  the  Re¬ 
gius  Professorship,  his  perfervid  zeal, 
his  mysticism,  his  singularly  interest¬ 
ing  appearance,  made  him  a  striking 
figure  in  Cambridge  life.  Moreover,  he 
possessed  many  gifts  of  a  statesman 
and  a  ruler  of  men.  He  had  a  definite 
policy  which  he  pursued  with  unfalter¬ 
ing  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  both  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  Cambridge 
school  are  due  to  the  way  in  which  he 
carried  his  plans  to  the  end  be  desired. 
An  orthodox  divine  and  an  advanced 
Liberal,  Westcott  strove  to  make  Cam¬ 
bridge  theology  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  and  the  one  effect  of  his  labor 
has  happily  every  appearance  of  becom¬ 
ing  permanent:  namely,  that  in  the 
Cambridge  school  of  theology  men  of 
the  most  different  religious  views  have 
been  able  to  work  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  Church  of  England  has  bad  no 
monopoly  in  it,  nor  bave  her  members 
ever  grudged  the  laurels  won  by  their 
Nonconformist  or  Roman  Catholic  co¬ 
workers.  Ever  since  1884  laymen  and 
Nonconformists  have  been  admitted  as 
examiners  for  the  Theological  Tripos. 
At  the  Theological  Society  scholars 
meet  with  the  same  freedom  of  inter¬ 
course  as  the  members  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Classical  Societies.  The 
completion  of  the  Historia  Laueiaca  by 
Dom  Butler,  O.S.B.,  was  celebrated  by 
a  small  dinner  at  the  Benedictine  House 
at  Cambridge,  at  which  monks  and 
priests,  Anglican  clergymen  and  lay¬ 
men,  and  a  Presbyterian  professor, 
congratulated  the  editor  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  arduous  task.  The  book  it¬ 
self  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
a  brilliant  young  clerical  fellow  of 
Christ’s  (Mr.  Forbes  Robinson),  who, 
alas!  has  been  recently  taken  from  us. 
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Equally  appreciative  were  Cambridge 
tbeologians  of  every  denomination  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Rendel  Harris,  whose 
decision  to  work  in  the  Woodbrooke 
settlement  instead  of  in  the  University 
was  generally  deplored.  Another  of  the 
fruits  of  the  policy  of  Professor  West- 
cott  remains  in  the  Clergy  Training 
School.  He  cherished  a  great  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  system  of  theological 
colleges  would  tend  to  alienate  the  Elng- 
lish  clergy  from  the  Universities,  and 
to  make  them  a  separate  caste  in  the 
community.  It  was  consequently  his 
object  to  keep  men  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  under  Cambridge  influences  till 
they  were  ordained,  and  with  this  ob¬ 
ject  he  instituted  the  Clergy  School. 
It  has  remained  faithful  to  its  tradi¬ 
tions  of  moderate  churchmanship,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  circum¬ 
stances  have  not  made  it  impossible 
to  continue  it  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  its  founder.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
it  has  become  somewhat  like  other 
theological  colleges,  an  institution 
primarily  concerned  in  enabling  its 
members  to  pass  the  bishops’  examina¬ 
tions,  rather  than  a  society  designed  to 
encourage  ordinands  to  pursue  the 
higher  studies  of  the  University,  The 
present  Principal’s  scheme  of  having 
Associates  may  possibly  tend  to  bring 
the  school  back  to  its  early  ideal. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  despite  the 
powerful  impression  made  by  the  three 
great  divinity  professors  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  present  professoriate  exer¬ 
cises  but  littie  influence  upon  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  place.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  the  tenure  of  the  Regius  Profes¬ 
sorship  by  Dr.  Swete  has  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  Cambridge  career  of  his 
predecessor.  If  inferior  in  originality, 
in  enthusiasm  for  theological  study  Dr. 
Swete  has  not  fallen  short  of  the  high 
standard  set  by  Dr.  Westcott,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  under  him  is  doing  for  the 
Septuagint  what  the  previous  genera¬ 
tion  did  for  the  New  Testament.  He 
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has  also  shown  a  sympathy  for  young 
scholars  which  few  professors  have 
hitherto  exhibited.  Unlike  most  of  bis 
predecessors,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Regius  Chair  has  endeavored  to 
make  bis  lectures  both  interesting  and 
serviceabie  to  men  desirous  of  entering 
into  Holy  Orders,  and  has  frequently 
chosen  subjects  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  average  man  who  has  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  a  professional  theolo¬ 
gian.  Nevertheless  the  religious  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  professoriate  as  a  whole 
is  but  little  felt  in  the  University,  and 
the  facuity  scarceiy  enjoys  the  high 
respect  it  did  in  the  past 
This  may  be  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  conception  of  theology  now  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  professors  does  not 
really  touch  the  practical  side  of  life. 
The  strictly  non-party  attitude  taken 
by  Westcott,  Lightfoot  and  Hort  is 
maintained  by  the  professors  who  grew 
up  under  their  influence,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  the  watchful  care  shown  by  Dr. 
Westcott  especially  for  what  were  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
National  Church.  With  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  show  that  theology  is  a 
science,  the  present  professors  seem  In 
danger  of  forgetting  that  it  must  be 
either  practical  as  a  living  power  or 
merely  an  interesting  anachronism.  A 
glance,  for  example,  at  the  list  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  lectures  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  any  distinctively 
Anglican  teaching.  The  subjects  are 
either  critical  or  exegetlcal.  The 
Prayer  Book  and  the  Articles  of  Re¬ 
ligion  are  completely  ignored.  There  is 
a  Professor  of  Elcclesiastical  History; 
but  he  has  since  his  appointment  in 
1893  conflned  himself  to  the  flrst  four 
or  flve  centuries,  and  has  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  delivered  a  single  course  on  the 
history  of  the  English  Church.  Nor 
have  the  professors  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  religious  dif- 
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Acuities  of  the  age.  While  a  college 
lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  has  at¬ 
tracted  very  large  audiences  by  the 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  lec¬ 
ture  to  non-experts  on  the  relation  of 
his  subject  to  Christianity,  none  of  the 
professors  have  made  a  similar  attempt 
to  instruct  the  large  number  of  people 
in  Cambridge  who,  though  undecided  in 
opinion,  are  anxious  for  authoritative 
teaching  on  the  truth  of  reiigion.  Con¬ 
tent  as  they  are  with  a  cautious  ortho¬ 
doxy,  the  divinity  professors  are  not, 
we  believe,  sought  out  as  guides  by 
those  who  are  in  perpiexity.  In  some 
cases  their  aloofness  from  Church  in¬ 
terests  is  painfully  apparent  When 
Dr.  Westcott  instituted  the  Preliminary 
Examination  for  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  he  allowed  no  press  of  business 
to  prevent  bis  looking  at  the  papers, 
and  be  was  frequently  assisted  by  some 
other  Cambridge  professor.  For  some 
considerable  time  no  one  holding  a 
Chair  of  Divinity  has  taken  bis  place 
among  the  Cambridge  examiners. 

The  same  thing  Is  observable  in  the 
case  of  the  Clergy  Training  ScbooL 
Whereas  till  quite  recently  Dr.  West- 
cott’s  example  of  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  instruction  was  followed  by 
bis  successors,  now,  despite  a  few  oc¬ 
casional  addresses  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  duties  of  instructing  the 
clergy  of  the  future  are  being  relegated 
more  and  more  to  the  Principal  and 
Vice-Principal  of  that  institution.*  So 
marked  Is  the  abnegation  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  regard  to  the  duty  of 
training  the  future  ministry  of  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  the  divinity  pro¬ 
fessors  that  no  strong  feeling  was 
aroused  when  a  layman,  who  bad  won 
the  greatest  distinction  In  other  fields 
of  study,  was  nearly  chosen  to  fill  the 
Norrisian  Chair,  Intended  originally  for 

*  It  !•  bnt  Just  to  MV  that  tbo  pwant  llaator 
ft  Fembmko  (Dr.  Maaoa).  wbM  Lailjr  Margaret 
ProfMaor,  gar*  three  recv  good  dogmatte  In- 
•tmotloiis  reoeatlv  at  the  Oletgj'  Training 
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the  teaching  of  Dogmatics.  Except  the 
Regius  Professor,  not  one  of  the  present 
staff  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  parish, 
and  (»nsequently  it  is  necessary  that 
Pastoral  Divinity  should  be  handed 
over  to  a  University  lecturer,  who 
gives  one  course  of  lectures  a  year  at 
a  stipend  of  501.  The  willingness  of 
most  professors,  however,  to  attend 
college  theological  discussions  and  to 
help  devotional  societies  is  most  praise¬ 
worthy. 

In  colleges,  happily,  great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
men,  and  the  care  usually  shown  in  the 
selection  of  deans  and  chaplains  is 
highly  commendable.  Even  those  fel¬ 
lows  who  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  religious  interests  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  putting  the  right  man  into 
the  responsible  position  of  (college  dean,. 
andT  in  the  rare  case  of  there  being  no 
clerical  fellow,  the  lay  deans  seem  to 
realize  the  serious  nature  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  at  least  as  fully  as  those 
who  are  clergymen.  Lay  as  well  as 
clerical  heads  of  houses  are  scrupulous 
in  attending  the  daily  services  in  the 
college  chapels.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  regarding  the  neglect  of 
the  religious  interests  of  under¬ 
graduates  in  the  colleges  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  writer  believes  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  authorities 
cannot  be  charged  with  any  luke¬ 
warmness  in  this  matter.  In  one  case, 
where  the  agnostic  element  among  the 
fellows  of  a  particular  college  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  very  strong,  no  expense 
has  been  spared  to  maintain  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  beauty  of  the  services,  and  the 
utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure 
men  in  Holy  Orders  whose  infiuence 
is  likely  to  prove  salutary.  Such  loss 
as  the  Church  of  England  has  sustained 
by  the  throwing  open  of  the  colleges  has 
been  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by 
the  absence  of  a  type  of  clerical  fellow 
of  former  days  whose  view  of  his 
sacred  calling  was  sometimes  deiddedly 
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lax,  and  by  the  increased  energy  of  the 
few  men  still  in  Orders.  As  regards 
efficiency  the  clerical  fellow  at  the 
present  time,  especially  if  be  has  had 
a  little  experience  away  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  the  advantage  of  being  as 
a  rule  more  in  touch  with  the  young 
men  than  many  of  bis  lay  colleagues. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  most  of  the  social  or  athletic 
institutions  in  the  University  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  The  boat  club  has 
a  clerical  treasurer;  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  cricket  club  are  in 
Holy  Orders.  A  clergyman  manages 
the  Rugby  football  and  the  athletics; 
another,  the  affairs  of  Association  foot¬ 
ball.  The  late  Master  of  Magdalene 
was  among  the  founders  of  the 
C.U.R.V.;  the  present  Master  of  Caius, 
as  colonel,  raised  the  corps  to  a  high 
pitch  of  efficiency,  and  bis  successor, 
the  present  Dean  of  Trinity  Hall,  main¬ 
tained  and  even  increased  its  numbers. 
The  Cambridge  Review,  though  mainly 
supported  by  the  scholars  of  Trinity 
and  King’s,  whose  tendencies  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  “churchy,”  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  two  clerical  presidents  in 
succession.  In  several  colleges  the 
dean  Is  regarded  as  being  almost  the 
ex-offlcio  organizer  of  public  and  social 
functions.  Thus,  though  clericalism,  or 
the  least  symptom  of  it,  is  certain  to 
provoke  resentment,  the  utility  of 
clerical  fellows  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  opportunities  of  doing  good 
within  the  reach  of  a  young  ano  able 
man  in  Orders  are  practically  un¬ 
limited.  Let  him  only  show  himself 
natural  and  unaffected,  absolutely  sin¬ 
cere  and  self-respecting,  ready  to 
sacrifice  time  and  leisure  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  he  will  find  that  he  is 
sure  of  the  hearty  support  at  least  of 
every  undergraduate  in  his  college. 

One  result  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  and 
there  are  indications  of  peril  ahead. 
The  popular  qualities  demanded  of 


clerical  fellows  encourage  popularity- 
bunting,  and  a  dean  or  chaplain  who 
falls  into  this  snare  is  liable  to  injure 
alike  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  the 
Church.  A  don  who  gains  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  specially  lenient  to 
“blues,”  whose  talk  is  athletic  gossip 
or  boating  “shop,”  not  only  forfeits  the 
respect  of  bis  colleagues  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  that  of  the  younger  men. 
Serious  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
colleges  in  electing  as  deans  or  fellows 
men  who  were  believed  to  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  “passman.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  ordinary  undergraduate  has 
a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  “don”  ought 
to  be  like,  and  has  little  or  no  respect 
for  one  who  owes  bis  place  to  social 
or  athletic  rather  than  to  intellectual 
qualities. 

The  opportunities  for  worship  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  provided  by  the  col¬ 
leges  have  been  very  freely  criticized, 
but  hardly  any  person  is  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Few 
indeed  are  those  who  know  fully  about 
more  than  a  single  college  chapel.  The 
comparative  weakness  of  the  sermons 
delivered  to  undergraduates  is  fre¬ 
quently  commented  upon,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  so  seldom 
realized  is  a  common  theme.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  who  had  had 
long  experience  of  addressing  under¬ 
graduates  in  his  college  chapel  would 
be  inclined  to  find  fault  with  others 
or  to  criticize  the  way  this  Important 
duty  is  performed.  A  sense  of  his  own 
shortcomings  ought  to  prove  a  restrain¬ 
ing  infiuence,  and  even  if  this  were 
absent,  the  knowledge  of  the  failure 
of  others  would  act  as  a  deterrent.  If 
some  moving  preacher,  some  entranc¬ 
ing  orator,  some  persuasive  teacher, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  removing  the 
difficulties  of  the  most  stubborn  sceptic 
by  his  convincing  arguments,  were  to 
address  the  congregation  of  a  college 
chapel  and  then  be  privileged  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  some  of  the  more  in- 
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telligent  of  his  auditors,  it  would  make 
him  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  mau.  For 
the  criticism  of  a  young  man  of  quick 
intelligence  and  no  experience  of  life 
is  the  refinement  of  cruelty.  Those, 
however,  who  talk  glibly  of  the  way 
preachers  In  our  colleges  should  deal 
■with  great  religious  problems  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  so  aware  of  this  fact  as  those 
who  have  ministered  long  years  among 
undergraduates.  To  preach  success¬ 
fully  ill  college  chapel  is  to  accomplish 
no  ordinary  feat.  Cleverness  is  but 
little  appreciated,  up-to-dateness  is 
rather  despised  than  otherwise,  pro¬ 
lixity  is  abhorred,  the  least  approach 
to  vulgarity  in  word  or  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  at  once  detected.  But 
no  man  ever  preached  in  vain  who 
spoke  a  few  manly  words  from  the 
heart,  especially  If  his  life  were  known 
to  be  in  accordance  with  his  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  college  services  are  generally  reve¬ 
rently  performed,  and  the  behavior,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  early  morning  services, 
is  exemplary.  Symptoms  of  Impatience 
or  Irreverence  may  occasionally  be  ob¬ 
served  during  a  long  service  on  Sunday, 
and  more  rarely  at  an  evening  service 
during  the  week.  This  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  attendance  at  college  chapel  is 
a  matter  of  discipline.  The  question  of 
compulsory  chapels  is,  however,  per¬ 
haps  less  to  the  front  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  regulations  of 
most  colleges  in  this  matter  are  not 
very  stringent,  and,  if  administered 
with  tact  and  discretion,  do  not  as  a 
rule  press  heavily  on  anyone.  In  cases 
where  a  men  is  genuinely  unsettled  in 
his  religious  opinions,  his  college  dean 
generally  treats  his  scruples  with  re¬ 
spect;  attendance  at  a  roll  call  is  in 
some  cases  allowed  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  chapel  service,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  University  Test  Act  is  carefully 
observed.  As  a  rule,  those  in  trouble 
with  the  college  dean  for  irregularity 
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in  keeping  chapel  are  in  difficulties  with 
their  tutor  for  other  reasons. 

The  chapel  in  most  colleges  is  utilized 
for  something  more  than  services  at 
which  attendance  is  compulsory.  The 
Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  least 
weekly  In  probably  every  chapel,  and 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  services 
devotional  services,  especially  for  ordl- 
nands,  are  not  Infrequent.  Nearly 
every  dean  or  chaplain  in  a  college 
takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  those  who  desire 
it.  Where  the  services  are  elaborate 
and  of  the  cathedral  type,  paid  singers 
are  generally  employed,  but  in  the 
smaller  colleges  the  singing  is  mainly 
voluntary,  and  where  there  Is  an  ef¬ 
ficient  organist,  great  keenness  is 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  choir. 
The  choir  of  St.  Catharine’s  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  small 
college  when  two  of  its  fellows  are 
enthusiastic  musicians. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the 
smaller  colleges  are  as  a  rule  more 
anxious  for  the  religious  interests  of 
their  students  than  the  larger  founda¬ 
tions.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  fel¬ 
lows  in  residence  the  majority  seem 
to  make  a  point  of  going  to  college 
chapel  at  least  once  on  Sunday,  and 
some  tutors  are  often  present  at  the 
daily  services.  But  many  fellows  in 
the  larger  colleges  seldom  attend,  and 
their  indifference  has  deleterious  re¬ 
sults.  The  dominant  position  of  Trinity 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  that  its  attitude  on  any  subject 
is  of  Interest  to  the  whole  University. 
It  is  well  known  that  steps  recently 
taken  there  have  materially  affected 
the  policy  of  the  college  In  religions  mat¬ 
ters.  It  has  been  decided  that  hence¬ 
forward  the  deans  of  Trinity  need  not 
be  men  in  Holy  Orders:  the  chaplains- 
a  separate  foundation,  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  four  to  two:  and  the  whole 
subject  of  Theology  in  a  college  wltb 
fully  six  hundred  students  is  now  rep- 
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resented  on  the  staff  by  a  single  lec¬ 
turer.  In  distinctions  in  Theology  dar¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  Trinity,  despite 
Its  enormous  superiority  in  numbers, 
stands  below  Pembroke,  Jesus,  St 
John’s,  and  King’s,  while  the  two  first- 
named  colleges  can  show  at  least  two 
distinctions  each  in  this  subject  for 
every  one  gained  by  Trinity.  The  neg¬ 
lect  of  theological  learning  in  the 
largest  and  most  famous  college  of  the 
University  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  signs  of  the  times;  and  it  is 
not  Impossible  that  if  it  were  to  be 
realized  how  the  college  of  Westcott, 
Lightfoot,  Hort,  and  many  leading 
lights  of  Cambridge  divinity  in  the 
past,  has  allowed  its  religious  teaching 
to  fall  behind  that  of  other  colleges,  the 
college  itself  might  also  lose  somewhat 
of  its  pre-eminence.  The  present 
Master,  by  his  use  of  the  opportunities 
of  his  position,  by  his  sermons  and  by 
his  general  infiuence,  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  avert  this  danger. 

The  infiuence  exercised  by  the  town 
churches  is  almost  certainly  on  the 
wane.  No  parochial  clergyman  has 
been  able  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
students  as  was  often  the  case  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  fact  the 
undergraduate  is  no  longer  a  church¬ 
goer.  Unless  the  preacher  is  excep¬ 
tionally  eloquent  or  popular  the  Univer¬ 
sity  sermon  has  but  few  auditors.  The 
vicar  of  Great  St  Mary’s  used  to  secure 
large  congregations  at  late  services  to 
hear  well-known  preachers,  but  these 
sermons  have,  we  believe,  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  at  least  five  years.  If  the 
co-operation  of  a  body  of  undergradu- 
uates  could  be  ensured,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  revive  them. 

The  Nonconformists  in  Cambridge  are 
both  numerous  and  active.  In  almost 
every  college  their  societies  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  work 
in  unison  with  one  another.  The  day 
when  a  Dissenter  who  had  received  a 
university  education  drifted  almost  un¬ 


consciously  to  the  Church  is  past. 
Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
Churches  to  keep  their  best  men.  The 
Nonconformist  Union  is  a  large  and 
intelligent  body.  The  Leys  School  is  a 
centre  of  Methodism.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  secure  able  and  eloquent  min¬ 
isters  for  the  different  chapels.  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  strong  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Dr.  Alexander  MacAlister,  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  whose  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  religious  principles,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  great  and  varied  learn¬ 
ing,  has  a  salutary  infiuence;  and  he  is 
ably  seconded  by  his  kinsman,  one  of 
the  tutors  of  St.  John’s.  The  presence 
of  Westminster  College  in  Cambridge 
certainly  adds  to  the  prestige  of  Presby¬ 
terianism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  community,  de¬ 
spite  the  splendid  church  built  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens,  is  not  believed 
to  be  strong  in  mere  numbers;  but  its 
leaders  are  much  liked  and  respected  in 
University  circles.  There  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  absence  of  sectarian  bitterness 
among  the  different  religious  bodies, 
and  the  coilege  authorities  are  general¬ 
ly  thankful  for  the  way  in  which  the 
religions  interests  of  those  under¬ 
graduates  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  cared  for. 

Having  given  what  must  necessarily 
be  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
religious  opportunities  provided  in 
Cambridge,  it  follows  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  depict  the  attitude  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  community 
towards  Christianity. 

Till  the  time  of  the  last  University 
Commission,  Cambridge,  like  Oxford, 
was  a  clerical  body,  the  lay  fellows  be¬ 
ing  in  a  distinct  minority.  Now  the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case;  it  is  the  clergyman 
who  is  the  exception.  The  professors, 
tutors,  and  lecturers  are  consequently 
much  like  other  professional  men  in  re¬ 
gard  to  religion.  Their  pursuits  do  not 
naturally  lead  them  to  take  any  partic- 
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ular  Interest  in  the  subject,  aud  while 
some  at  Cambridge,  as  eisewhere,  are 
reaily  religious  men,  a  few  are  directly 
autipatbetic,  and  the  majority  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  teach  in  Cambridge  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare  of 
their  pupils;  they  are  not  college  au¬ 
thorities,  and  their  work  ceases  when 
their  lectures  or  demonstrations  have 
been  given.  This  is  eminently  true  of 
the  Science  school,  which,  perhaps  in¬ 
evitably,  is  more  interested  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  large  than  in  its  particular 
colleges.  A  considerable  proportion, 
therefore,  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  has  very  little  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  religious  opinion. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
power  of  the  increasing  body  of  sci¬ 
entists  in  the  University.  In  energy, 
in  enthusiasm  for  their  subjects,  the 
natural  science  teachers  are  honorably 
conspicuous,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  have  but 
scant  respect  for  anything  ancient  in 
the  University  except  the  endowments, 
which  some  at  least  are  suspected  of 
wishing  to  divert  from  their  original 
purpose  for  the  enrichment  of  labora¬ 
tories  and  workshops.  The  increasing 
antagonism  between  the  scientific  and 
literary  schools  of  the  University  is  fur¬ 
nishing  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  will  demand  qualities  which 
neither  side  has  hitherto  shown  much 
readiness  to  exercise.  It  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  religious  teachers  in  the 
University  should  not  finally  commit 
themselves  to  either  side,  though  their 
natural  proclivities  would  make  them 
incline  to  that  of  literature.  While 
doubtless  many  scientific  students  have 
assumed  an  agnostic  position,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  Cambridge  science 
is  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Stokes, 
Cayley,  Adams,  are  three  conspicuous 
examples  of  great  pioneers  of  science 
being  earnestly  religious,  and  their 
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tradition  is  by  no  means  abandoned. 
Moreover,  men  of  science  exhibit,  as  a 
rule,  much  Interest  in  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  and  are  always  ready  to  listen 
when  their  favorite  studies  are  treated 
with  intelligence  and  sympathy  by 
teachers  of  religion.  The  tendencies 
which  at  one  time  were  so  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  materialistic  philos¬ 
ophy  have  in  a  measure  ceased,  and 
thinkers  are  rather  drawn  towards  a 
pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  la 
hardly  a  single  theologian  now  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  who  has  endeavored  to  regard 
religions  problems  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  it  would  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable  if  a  few  brilliant  young  men 
were  to  leave  the  somewhat  worn 
paths  of  textual  criticism  and  exegesis, 
and  strike  out  a  new  one  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Moral  philosophy  in  Cambridge  baa 
never  flourished  so  widely  as  at  Oxford 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  school  re¬ 
sembling  “Greats,”  but  the  moral 
science  tripos,  with  its  much  divided 
classes  and  few  candidates,  does  not 
give  a  just  measure  of  the  school,  since 
most  of  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  philosophy  have  taken 
classics.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the 
philos<^hers  are  not  sympathetic  to 
Christianity,  and'the  subject  has  hardly 
been  represented  hitherto  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  side.  But  a  lectureship  in  the 
philos(^hy  of  religion  has  been  institu¬ 
ted  by  the  generosity  of  Professor  Stan¬ 
ton,  and  a  new  section  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  tripos  has  been  formed  which  it  is 
hoped  will  induce  men  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  subject 

The  “intellectual”  school  may  at 
present  be  described  as  consisting  of 
a  few  brilliant  young  men  at  Trinity 
and  King’s,  whose  opinions  find  utter¬ 
ance.  in  the  Independent  Redevo.  Its 
religions  views  are  agnostic  and  even 
anti-Christian.  The  men  of  whom  It 
is  composed  are  full  of  high  aspirations 
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and  unselfish  aims.  Several  of  them  tin^  themselves  to  anj  definite  system 
^ve  up  much  of  their  leisure  to  pro*  of  belief.  The  desire  expressed  among 
moling  the  spread  of  education  among  many  thoughtful  and  religious  men  that 
the  workmen  of  London.  They  carry  there  should  be  at  least  one  Divinity 
on  the  tradition  of  those  In  the  “seven-  professorship  open  to  laymen  is  due  to 
ties”  who  gave  up  their  Orders  in  the  the  same  cause.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
Church  of  England  and  all  the  advan-  before  anything  can  be  done  in  support 
tages  of  their  position  for  the  sake  of  of  Christian  views  their  foundations 
their  convictions.  Naturally  the  views  must  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
of  the  men  of  the  present  generation  this  causes  a  reticence  on  the  part  of 
are  more  extreme  than  those  of  their  some  prominent  teachers,  which  may 
predecessors,  but  they  are  animated  by  be  regretted,  but  must,  at  the  same 
the  same  spirit.  Though  they  can  be  time,  be  respected,  wherever  it  is  due 
extemely  courteous  to  their  colleagues  to  honesty  rather  than  to  timidity.  At 
in  Holy  Orders,  their  bias  is  anti-  present,  however,  the  majority  of  theo- 
clerical;  the  infiuence  they  exert  is  logical  students  appear  to  be  bewildered 
widespread,  and  the  ranks  of  agnos-  rather  than  impressed  by  the  new 
ticism  are  recruited  by  young  men  of  views,  and  it  seems  certain  that  on  this 
promise,  who  easily  lay  aside  what  re-  account  the  study  of  theology  is  actual- 
ligions  Impressions  they  may  have  re-  ly  discouraged  in  certain  religious  clr- 
celved  at  their  public  schools  on  seeing  clcs. 

that  men  to  whom  they  are  inclined  to  While  noticing  and  deploring  the 
look  up  have  apparently  “out-grown’*  many  anti-religious  tendencies  of 
them.  There  is  not  much  community  modern  Cambridge,  it  is  impossible  not 
of  thought  between  the  “intellectuals”  to  recognise  the  fact  that  religious  ac- 
and  the  natural  scientists.  tlvitles  beyond  the  current  of  academic 

It  cannot  fall  to  escape  attention  that  life  are  unceasing,  and  we  believe  that 
the  different  scientific  schools  are  these  activities  would  be  but  little  Im- 
variously  affected  towards  Christianity,  paired  by  legislative  or  other  reform. 
Among  the  physicists  there  are  cer-  The  immense  strength  of  Evangelical- 
tainly  men  with  strong  religions  con-  ism  since  the  days  of  Simeon  has  al- 
victlons,  while  it  is  believed  that  ways  been  apparent  in  Cambridge, 
pliysiological  studies  seem  to  foster  The  Students’  Volunteer  movement  is 
agnosticism,  and  that  young  chemists  active;  there  is  great  enthusiasm  for 
incline  to  materialism.  Mathematical  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
studles  do  not  seem  as  a  rule  to  remove  ciety;  daily  prayer  meetings  are  at- 
the  religious  impressions  of  early  life,  tended  in  the  Henry  Martyn  Hall.  The 
though  they  result  in  a  mental  attitude  majority  of  the  devotedly  Christian 
towards  theology  to  which  allusion  has  young  men  in  Cambridge  are  probably 
already  been  made.  Evangelical  in  their  views;  certainly 

The  question  of  how  far  Biblical  and  this  party  is  most  in  evidence.  Ridley 
literary  criticism  have  affected  the  Hall  was  never  so  prosperous  as  at 
younger  generation  is  one  to  which  per-  present,  and  it  is  under  the  guidance  of 
haps  no  satisfactory  answer  can  yet  be  a  remarkably  wise  and  capable  princl- 
glven.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  ablest  pal.  The  strength  of  the  party  is  not 
theological  students  at  both  Univer-  derived  from  any  academic  source, 
sltles  continue  their  studies  without  There  are  not,  as  formerly,  several  men 
taking  Holy  Orders  shows  that  one  re-  of  strong  Evangelical  views  among  the 
suit  of  modern  methods  is  to  make  resident  fellows  of  colleges;  but  this 
men  Increasingly  averse  from  commit-  does  not  seem  to  make  any  great  dif- 
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ference.  The  Bvang^licals  are  active, 
capable,  and  aelf-sulflcing.  They  do  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  the  town,  especially 
among  young  men  and  lads.  They 
conduct  services,  teach  in  schools,  and 
seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  help  them.  They  hold  aloof 
from  other  religious  movements.  A 
man  of  pronounced  Evangelical  views 
is  perhaps  not  often  so  regular  an  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  services  of  his  college 
chapel  as  he  ought  to  be.  He  prefers 
some  church  In  the  town.  His  Interest 
in  his  college  mission  is  conditional  on 
the  work  being  carried  on  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  tenets.  Nor  is  he 
sympathetic  towards  the  intellectual  in- 
Ouences  of  the  place.  He  may  be,  and 
often  is,  an  industrious  man  with  excel¬ 
lent  abilities.  Possibly  he  may  take 
a  good  degree.  But  he  is  little  in¬ 
terested  in  what  other  men  are  think¬ 
ing  about.  He  is  content  with  the 
truth  he  considers  himself  to  possess, 
and  has  no  desire  to  assimilate  new 
ideas.  Able  and  deserving  of  admira¬ 
tion  as  many  Evangelicals  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  are,  they  do  not  exercise  much 
influence  on  thinking  men,  though 
their  sincerity  seldom  fails  to  secure 
respect.  Holy  Trinity  Church  is  the 
great  centre  of  this  party. 

Cambridge  has  no  centres  of  influence 
for  High  Churchmen,  such  as  the 
Cowley  Fathers  and  the  Pusey  House 
form  at  Oxford;  and  since  the  death  of 
Canon  Slater,  no  leader  has  exercised 
any  strong  personal  magnetism.  The 
three  “ritualistic”  churches  do  not  at¬ 
tract  undergraduates;  and  though  the 
vicar  of  St.  Giles  gets  some  of  the 
ablest  preachers  in  England  to  give  ad¬ 
dresses  there  in  Lent  and  Advent,  some 
eighty  men  come  to  hear  them,  whereas 
“an  address  to  ‘Varsity  men”  or  “a 
straight  talk  to  undergraduates”  at 
Holy  Trinity  would  be  fairly  sure  to 
attract  a  large  number.  A  small  circle 
of  King’s  men  have  recently  done  much 
good  work  in  connection  with  the 


parish  of  St  Mary’s  the  Less,  one  of 
the  three  churches  in  the  town  where 
vestments  are  used.  Several  working 
lads  have  been  led  to  think  of  Holy 
Orders,  and  the  education  of  one  young 
man  too  poor  to  go  to  the  university  is 
being  personally  superintended  by 
these  earnest  men.  The  S.T.C.,  once  a 
powerful  High  Church  organization,  is 
not  now  of  much  weight  owing  to  the 
reputation  some  of  its  members  have 
of  being  over-interested  in  minutiae  of 
Church  government  and  ritual. 

Broad  Churchmen  are  disposed  to 
rally  round  Professor  Gwatkin,  and 
Archdeacon  Wilson’s  visits  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  much  appreciated  by  them. 
The  strength  of  this  party  is  rather 
among  the  younger  teachers  in  the 
university  than  undergraduates.  Its 
tendencies  are  not,  as  at  Oxford,  philo¬ 
sophical,  but  rather  Incline  towards' 
textual  criticism  and  exegesis.  The 
present  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  Ryle  of  Winchester,  would  have 
had  considerable  influence  in  drawing 
men  of  liberal  opinions  together  bad 
they  not  been  called  to  occupy  higher, 
if  in  some  ways  less  difficult,  positions 
in  the  Church,  than  that  of  representa¬ 
tive  professors  in  a  great  university. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  guidance  of 
men  inclined  to  a  “liberal”  theology 
In  the  best  sense  may  fall  to  Dr.  Chase, 
who,  having  filled  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  past  two  years  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  is  about 
to  resume  bis  work  as  Norrlsian  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

Any  survey  of  the  religious  condition 
of  a  university  like  Cambridge  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to 
the  work  of  the  College  Missions  in 
Sooth  London.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  much  struck  by  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  leading  parish  priest  in  Lon¬ 
don,  that  bis  Oxford  curates  seemed 
most  attached  to  their  University, 
whilst  the  Cambridge  men’s  affections 
were  rather  centred  in  their  respective 
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Colleges.  This  helps  to  explain  why 
Cambridge  House  in  Camberwell  has 
never  been  anything  like  the  Oxford 
House  in  Bethnal  Green.  Cambridge  is 
powerless  to  arouse  the  deep  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  an  old  member  of  that 
university  which  Oxford  does  in  that 
of  an  Oxonian.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  college  feeling  is  intensely  potent. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  Cambridge  few  men  go  from  college 
to  college.  The  fellows  who  compose 
most  Oxford  colleges  are  chosen  from 
the  University  at  large.  Those  of  a 
Cambridge  college  are  as  a  rule,  so  to 
speak,  home-grown.  The  consequence 
is  that  Cambridge  men  will  do  for 
their  colleges  what  they  would  not 
dream  of  doing  if  appealed  to  in  the 
name  of  the  University.  The  effect  of 
this  feeling  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  university  in  South 
London  consists  of  isolated  college  mis¬ 
sions,  helped,  but  not  sustained,  by  the 
Cambridge  House. 

The  college  missions  are  mainly  sup¬ 
ported  by  members  of  the  colleges  not 
in  residence,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
impression  in  Cambridge  that  the  in¬ 
terest  in  them  is  less  keen  among  un¬ 
dergraduates  than  formerly.  This  is 
not  unnatural;  the  movement  was  in¬ 
augurated  with  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  now  that  the  novelty 
has  a  little  worn  off,  and  the  missions 
are  established  institutions,  the  first 
fervor  has  somewhat  abated.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  quite  capable  of  being  re¬ 
vived,  since  there  is  no  real  lack  of 
interest  in  the  needs  of  poorer  London, 
and  a  certain  number  of  men  still  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  working  in  their 
college  mission  during  the  vacations. 

The  average  man,  who  belongs  to  no 
particular  school  and  makes  no  great 
profession  of  religion,  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  University.  Without  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  poor,  be  is  as  a  rule  by  no  means 
well  off,  and  often  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  when  his  pleasant  three 


years’  period  of  residence  are  over,  he 
will  have  to  depend  on  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  for  a  livelihood.  His  instincts 
are  not  strongly  religious,  and  tend 
to  conform  to  the  tone  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs— that  of  ordinary^ 
decent,  well-conducted  men. 

He  is  not  particularly  intellectual, 
but  he  is  neither  an  idler  nor  a  fooU 
If  he  has  the  brains  to  get  a  good  place 
in  the  tripos,  he  does  not  generally 
miss  it  for  want  of  application.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  future 
depends  on  himself,  and  he  is  on  the 
whole  regular  and  diligent.  Unless  he 
is  exceptionally  proficient  in  them, 
games  do  not  occupy  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  time.  No  impression  can  be 
more  false  than  that  the  majority  of' 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  are  shallow 
triflers  or  semi-professional  athletes. 
In  speaking  of  them  as  average  men,, 
we  do  so  with  a  belief  that  in  the 
qualities  which  make  good  useful  cit¬ 
izens  the  average  is  distinctly  high. 

It  is  often  a  cause  of  surprise  that 
the  number  of  ordinands  furnished  by 
Cambridge  is  so  small  in  proportion  to. 
what  it  was  formerly.  To  those  who. 
know  something  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  country,  and  also  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  the  cause  for  wonder  is. 
that  the  supply  is  so  well  maintained. 
Less  than  fifty  years  ago  nothing  was. 
to  be  learned  in  an  ordinary  university 
course  but  what  qualified  a  man  for 
the  three  professions  of  clergyman, 
lawyer  or  doctor.  The  scholastic  career- 
was  reserved  for  young  clergy  of  good 
brains  and  no  interest.  A  clergyman. 
could  look  forward  to  a  decent,  if  not 
large,  income  when  he  obtained  a  bene¬ 
fice,  and  the  duties  he  was  expected  to- 
perform  were  not  particularly  heavy. 
A  man  who  at  the  present  time  enters, 
upon  the  clerical  career  knows  that  he 
has,  as  a  rule,  to  expect  to  be  over¬ 
worked  and  underpaid.  Many  better 
prospects  are  before  him.  Cambridge- 
offers  him  a  preparation  for  a  variety 
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of  callings  which  were  either  non-exist¬ 
ent  or  thought  derogatory  in  the  days 
of  his  father.  The  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  open  many  chances  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood.  Does  he  wish  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  mercantile  career,  he  can 
study  economics.  The  universities  now 
supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Egypt  demands  Oxford  and  Cam  bridge 
men.  Everything  is  being  done  by  the 
War  Office  to  secure  graduates  for  the 
army.  And  yet  in  some  colleges  a 
large  proportion  of  men  still  take  Holy 
Orders,  and  where  the  number  is  small 
the  fact  is  often  to  be  traced  to  some 
well-defined  cause. 

The  problem  is  bow  to  maintain  a 
good  supply  of  fit  candidates  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  older  universities  in  the  face  of 
serious  and  inevitable  disadvantages, 
and  also  to  retain  the  infiuence  of  the 
Church  in  these  ancient  centres  of 
learning  in  England.  The  days  for 
hoping  or  fearing  much  from  future 
legislation  are  passed.  At  Cambridge, 
at  least,  the  Church  of  England  must 
stand  or  fall  on  her  own  merits.  Hap¬ 
pily  she  is  not  committed  to  any  party, 
nor  has  there  been  of  recent  years  a 
clerical  and  anti-clerical  faction  in  Uni¬ 
versity  politics.  Nor  would  the  Church 
gain  at  Cambridge  by  the  ascendency 
of  any  political  party.  She  is  fortunate¬ 
ly  working  in  more  harmony  with  other 
religious  bodies  than  anywhere  else 
In  England.  The  dangers  which  en¬ 
compass  her  are  quite  different  from 
what  might  be  supposed.  Some  it  is 
beyond  her  power  to  avert;  against 
others  it  is  not  too  late  to  provide  a 
remedy. 

The  evidence  accumulated  in  this 
article  tends  to  show  that  the  Church 
is  not  in  all  respects  well  represented 
in  Cambridge,  and  that  her  infiuence 
is  not  altogether  what  it  might  be. 


The  present  condition  of  the  theological 
school  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  The 
five  divinity  professorships*  and  the 
Hebrew  chair  are  confined  to  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Church  of  England;  conse¬ 
quently  she  has  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  presenting  her  teaching  in  its 
clearest  form  to  hundreds  of  young 
men,  members  of  her  communion,  and 
presumably  brought  up  under  her  in¬ 
fiuence  at  home  and  at  school.  But,  as 
has  already  been  noticed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  present  Regius  Professor, 
none  of  them  has  really  undertaken 
to  address  himself  specially  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England.  No 
one  can  impugn  their  orthodoxy,  or  as¬ 
sert  that  the  other  professors  have  pot 
forward  any  heretical  views.  They 
have  walked  in  the  paths  laid  down 
by  their  immediate  predecessors  and 
have  taught  with  the  theological  tripos 
mainly  in  view,  or  read  lectures  out  of 
books  they  have  in  preparation.  But 
as  all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are 
expected  to  attend  two  or  more  pro¬ 
fessorial  lectures,  and  will  soon  have 
a  longer  course  provided  for  them.  It 
might  be  well  if  the  professors  gave 
some  lectures  suited  to  the  clergy  of 
the  future.  It  was  never  Intended  that 
they  should  delegate  the  teaching  of 
dogmatics  to  the  Clergy  Training 
School,  or  of  Pastoralia  to  a  University 
lecturer.  Let  them  by  all  means  pur¬ 
sue  their  critical  and  exegetlcal  studies. 
Let  them  give  lectures  to  theological 
experts  and  Invite  men  to  the  pursuit 
of  research.  But  at  Cambridge  they 
are  primarily  needed  to  establish  a  real 
school  of  Anglican  divinity,  to  expound 
the  creed  and  teaching  of  the  Church, 
to  explain  her  liturgy,  and  to  show  how 
the  position  of  a  Christian  thinker  may 
be  maintained.  Why  should  not  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  revert  to  the 
work  of  Blunt  and  Selwyn,  and  lecture 
on  pastoral  theology;  the  Norrlsian 
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apply  himself,  as  Dr.  Swaiusou  did,  to 
creeds  aud  dogmatics;  the  Hulseaa 
teach,  as  the  fouuder  Lnteuded,  apolo¬ 
getics?  This  wouid  leave  the  Ely  Pro¬ 
fessor  free  to  expound  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  aud  the  Regius  Professor  might 
be  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  subject. 
The  present  tradition  of  moving  divin¬ 
ity  professors  from  chair  to  chair 
makes  it  impossible  to  have  an  ordered 
system  of  teaching  in  the  university. 

We  have  no  desire  to  convert  the 
faculty  into  a  mere  clergy  school. 
The  requirements  of  the  bishops’  ex¬ 
amining  chaplains  are  studied  in  theo¬ 
logical  colleges,  and  it  is  better  that 
university  professors  should  have  an 
honor  school  in  view  than  a  mere  pass 
examination.  But  we  do  ask  that 
Aog;llcan  professors  should  give  the 
best  exposition  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  their  power,  that  they  should  be  In 
the  strictest  sense  theologians,  not 
textual  or  higher  critics  (in  the  correct 
and  not  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term).  We  need  fewer  “Westcottlans” 
and  more  men  imbued  with  Westcott’s 
spirit.  It  Is  not  only  Churchmen  who 
complain;  men  who  are  anything  but 
friendly  to  Christianity  are  heard  to 
declare  that  in  Cambridge  Justice  is 
scarcely  done  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  position.  We  do 
not  require  the  professors  to  be  less 
learned;  we  ask  rather  that  they  should 
attain  to  that  clearness  of  exposition 
which  comes  of  a  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  the  topics  of  more  of 
their  lectures  should  be  a  practical  help 
to  men.  It  is  among  the  duties  and 
the  privileges  of  a  professor  in  a  great 
university  to  inspire  and  train  the 
scholars  and  students  of  the  next  gene¬ 
ration.  But  much  of  this  more  techni¬ 
cal  and  advanced  instruction  is  best 
given  in  Seminar  work  and  In  “post¬ 
graduate”  courses;  the  body  of  men 
from  whom  the  audience  at  a  profes¬ 
sor’s  ordinary  lecture  may  be  drawn  Is 
a  far  wider  one.  Pew  of  them,  prob¬ 


ably,  will  ever  become  specialists,  but 
most  are  capable  of  being  Inspired  with 
some  interest  in  the  subject  We  do 
not  suggest  that  they  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  ready-made  answers  to  all 
the  problems  which  are  beginning  to 
present  themselves  to  them,  or  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  should  be  framed 
too  rigorously  either  in  accordance  with 
a  stereotyped  tradition,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
latest  Continental  models;  but  we  do 
want  the  guidance  and  assistance  of 
experienced  scholars  in  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  day,  and  young  Church¬ 
men  need  to  be  shown  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  theology,  and  why  they 
should  remain  what  the  Prayer  Book 
calls  “loyal,  peaceable,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  sons  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

From  whatever  cause,  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  day  seem  more  insistent 
and  more  widely  felt.  No  one  who 
reads  the  early  chapters  of  the  Lives 
of  Bishop  Westcott  and  Archbishop 
Benson  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  those  distinguished  men, 
though  reared  in  iay  families  amid 
business  surroundings,  were  yet  trained 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  thought. 
We  are  told  in  the  Preface  to  Bishop 
Westcott’s  Life  that  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  religious  doubt;  but 
one  would  scarcely  have  guessed  this 
from  a  perusal  of  his  diary  and  letters. 
Those  of  Dr.  Benson  hardly  suggest 
that  any  one  of  his  acquaintances,  save 
his  Unitarian  uncles,  ever  dreamed  of 
questioning  the  orthodox  teaching  re¬ 
specting  the  Bible,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  like.  The  existence  of  scientific  or 
even  social  problems  is  scarcely  touched 
on.  Newman’s  sermons,  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  Dissent,  the  use  of  the 
canonical  Hours,  were  the  subjects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  scholars  of  Trinity 
in  the  “forties.” 

Let  anyone  read  the  chapters  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  then  compare  the  letters 
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quoted  in  them  with  the  following 
Jetter  written  a  few  months  ago  by 
a  scholar  of  a  Cambridge  college  at  the 
close  of  his  period  of  residence  in  the 
university,  after  a  distinguished  course 
in  both  classics  and  theology.  It  is 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  college  tutor, 
from  whom  he  had  requested  an 
opinion  of  Anticipations  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells: 

I  was  interested  to  hear  of  your  im¬ 
pressions  of  Anticipations.  1  agree  with 
you  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  tyranny  on  the  part  of  science, 
and  especially  medical  science.  Have 
you  read  about  the  so-called  “Eugenics” 
Society?  One  of  its  objects  is  the 
sterilization  of  the  unfit.  However 
necessary  this  may  prove  to  be  in  the 
future,  it  is  far  nearer  to  the  ideals 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  than  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  Socialist  scien¬ 
tific  tyranny  would  be  as  exacting  as  the 
medieeval  Church,  and  yet  would  not 
turn  men’s  thoughts  heavenwards. 
“Unfit,"  by  the  way,  is  Interpreted  to 
include  criminals  and  paupers.  We 
may  also  expect  an  enormous  increase 
in  vexatious  sanitary  regulations. 
Wells’  predictions  as  to  the  decay  of 
the  old  middle  class,  and  the  rise  of  a 
new  middle  class,  consisting  of  electri¬ 
cians,  motor-car  men,  &c.,  are  all  too 
probable.  The  following  forces  seem 
to  me  to  be  likely  to  exercise  a  modify¬ 
ing  infiuence:  1.  The  various  forms  of 
religion  and  idealism  must  always,  if 
true  to  themselves,  war  against  mate¬ 
rialism.  2.  Materialism  is  not  the  last 
word  of  science.  The  growing  atten¬ 
tion  to  mental  science  is  hopeful,  as 
the  incalculable  factor  of  the  human 
heart  is  introduced.  Certainty  in 
psychological  investigations  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  scientific  dogmatism  must  be 
modified.  8.  The  sturdy  Protestantism 
of  England  will  oppose  a  scientific 
tyranny  as  gladly  as  an  ecclesiastical. 
There  are  anti-vaccinators  as  well  as 
passive  resisters.  France  is  far  more 
likely  than  England  to  be  the  first 
home  of  the  new  scientific  era.  4.  The 
fall  of  the  birth  rate  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue.  Western  Europe  has  evolved  a 


highly  civilized  animal  too  expensive 
to  live.  Meanwhile  the  less  civilised 
races  increase  and  multiply.  Asia  Is 
awakening.  The  twentieth  century 
may  well  see  great  wars,  which  will 
disturb  the  orderly  evolution  of  the 
scientific  Paradise. 

If  such  are  the  problems  which  a 
remarkably  able  young  man  on  the 
verge  of  taking  Holy  Orders  feels  it 
necessai'y  to  face,  bow  important  is  it 
that  the  ofilciai  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  prepared 
to  lecture  on  the  living  facts  of 
modem  life. 

The  duties  of  clerical  fellows  are  at 
least  of  equal  importance  with  those 
of  the  professors,  if  the  infiuence  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  They  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  remember  that  whereas  in  old  days, 
it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  any 
man  in  Holy  Orders  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  mathematics  would 
probably  make  a  good  divinity  pro¬ 
fessor,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
ability  to  win  a  high  degree  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  any  other  subject  enables  a 
man  at  the  present  day  to  master 
theology  without  severe  study;  and  no 
clerical  fellow  is  of  real  use  unless 
he  is  somewhat  of  a  theologian.  He  is 
often  the  better  for  having  taken  his 
degree  in  a  non-theological  subject,  but 
if  be  is  to  be  of  service  be  must  make 
a  special  study  of  the  religious  thought 
of  the  day.  He  must  be  ready  to  give 
an  answer  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him 
as  a  Christian,  and  for  his  position  as 
a  Churchman. 

The  difficulties  of  his  position  are 
great.  He  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
extremes.  In  Cambridge  the  pedantry 
of  a  parson  is  as  fatal  to  a  man’s  in¬ 
fiuence,  though  not  so  harmful,  as  Is  a 
completely  secular  view  of  life  in  a 
clergyman.  'The  clerical  resident  fel¬ 
low  should  have  bad  at  least  some 
experience  of  parish  life  outside  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  should  owe  bis  fellowship 
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as  little  as  possibly  to  tbe  fact  that 
be  has  already  been,  or  that  be  intends 
to  be,  ordained.  It  is  tbe  writer’s  firm 
belief  that  the  college  system  in  fit 
bands  is  still  of  tbe  utmost  value  to  tbe 
Church. 

But  any  attempt  to  foster  clericalism 
at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  studies  of  tbe 
university  is  certain  to  fail.  Tbe 
Church  of  England  has  at  tbe  present 
moment  a  great  opportunity,  but  she 
must  shew  herself  fit  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  or  tbe  chance  will  pass  out  of  her 
bands.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  she 
has  never  shown  any  disposition  to 
claim  more  than  her  doe,  nor  to  en- 
croacb  on  tbe  rights  of  others. 

A  great  many  men  of  all  parties  in 
Cambridge  are  desirous  of  making 
every  effort  to  enable  their  university 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  education  of  the 
future.  Some  believe  that  many 
changes  are  necessary  to  make  Cam¬ 
bridge  equal  to  tbe  task.  Tbe  criti¬ 
cisms  which  tbe  writer  has  felt  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  him  to  make  on  tbe 
theological  professors  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  who  preside  over 
other  branches  of  learning,  since  tbe 
working  of  the  professorial  system  in 
Cambridge  is  in  too  many  cases  far 
from  ideal;  but  be  has  spoken  freely  in 
tbe  hope  of  seeing  tbe  faculty  of  theol¬ 
ogy  leading  the  way  in  tbe  general 
improvement  of  university  teaching. 
A  great  school  of  theology  would  at¬ 
tract  more  men  to  Cambridge,  and  the 
example  of  the  Engiish  Church  would 
excite  the  emulation  of  other  religious 
bodies:  for,  while  we  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  disparage  the  work  of  non- 
graduate  theological  colleges,  many  of 
which  are  doing  most  excellent  work 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  the 
more  Christian  ministers  there  are  who 
receive  a  sound  university  education 
the  greater,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  is  tbe 
hope  for  our  national  Christianity. 

There  Is  one  factor  in  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  education  which  all  think¬ 


ing  men  must  regard  as  serious,  and 
that  is  tbe  tendency  to  consider  every¬ 
thing  from  a  materialistic  and  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint.  No  true  scientist  can 
be  in  favor  of  educational  schemes 
which  look  only  to  the  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  he  is  well  aware  that  the 
price  of  such  a  system  would  be  the 
practical  cessation  of  all  progress  in 
knowledge.  But  the  spirit  of  our  time 
is  so  impregnated  with  this  regard  for 
material  interests  that  at  no  distant 
date  we  may  have  a  demand  for  edu¬ 
cation  mainly  in  such  subjects  as  lead 
directly  to  money-making.  Nobody  in 
Cambridge  at  least  desires  commercial¬ 
ism  to  take  tbe  place  of  tbe  academic 
spirit,  but  this  is  really  at  tbe  bottom 
of  tbe  constant  pressure  from  without 
which  strives  to  force  the  university  to 
sacrifice  literary  to  scientific  studies. 
And  though  religion  and  science  are 
not  hostile  to  one  another,  at  any  rate 
in  Cambridge,  tbe  whole  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  opposed  to  education  without 
ideals  higher  than  those  of  an  ordinary 
commercial  venture.  For  this  reason 
we  desire  to  see  a  strong  school,  if  not 
schools,  of  theology  in  tbe  university, 
as  well  as  tbe  presence  of  men  of  zeal 
and  ability,  ready  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  God  and  tbe  benefit 
of  their  fellow-men  without  hope  of 
reward  beyond  a  modest  competence. 

It  is  of  great  importance.  If  tbe 
ancient  universities  are  to  become  once 
more  the  source  from  which  the  Church 
of  England  draws  her  clergy,  that  tbe 
expenses  should  be  as  reasonable  as 
possible;  but  here  there  are  many  mis¬ 
apprehensions  abroad.  It  is  often  as¬ 
sumed  that  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
an  education  in  either  university  at  a 
less  cost  than  from  2001.  to  3001.  a 
year.  This  is  entirely  erroneous;  with 
care  the  three  terms  need  not  cost  more 
than  1501.  at  many  colleges  In  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  at  some  considerably  less. 
The  practice  of  amalgamating  all  col¬ 
lege  clubs  has  further  placed  most  of 
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the  social  advantages  of  university  iife 
within  the  reach  of  men  of  limited 
means.  A  poor  man  can  thus  become, 
and  very  often  is,  a  leading  man  in  his 
coliege,  and  nothing  need  debar  him 
from  indulging  in  most  reasonable 
recreations. 

The  non-collegiate  system  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  extension,  and  is  much  cheaper 
than  that  of  most  colleges.  There  is 
really  no  reason  why  a  large  number 
of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  it  A  chap¬ 
lain  has  been  appointed,  and  much  is 
being  done  to  encourage  a  corporate 
spirit  among  non-collegiate  students  in 
Cambridge  by  making  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fitzwilliam  Hall  into  a 
social  centre  for  them.  In  one  diocese, 
at  least,  men  are  being  sent  to  the 
university  in  this  way  by  funds  sub¬ 
scribed  at  present  chiefly  by  the  clergy; 
but  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
movement  to  educate  men  for  the 
ministry  may  spread  among  the  wealth¬ 
ier  laity  if  its  flrst  ventures  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  It  certainly  appears  desirable 
that  the  older  universities  should, 
where  possible,  be  utilized  in  this  way. 
8elwyn  College,  though  its  numbers  are 
increasing,  is  deserving  of  more  en¬ 
couragement  than  it  at  present  receives. 
The  recent  successes  of  its  men,  espe¬ 
cially  in  theology,  are  a  proof  of  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  instruction 
which  It  provides. 

It  is  said  that  men  are  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  their  faith  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  authorities  are  naturally 
blamed  for  this.  But  in  common  fair¬ 
ness  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  not 
solely  responsible.  An  Eton  master’s 
wife  was  once  heard  to  complain  that 
parents  sent  their  sons  to  the  school 
to  be  made  gentlemen  of,  whereas 
home  training  alone  can  do  that  The 
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same  applies  in  a  measure  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  under  discussion.  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  a  young  man  at  the 
most  receptive  age  of  his  iife  to  pass 
through  three  years  of  life  in  a  place 
disturbed  by  every  current  and  cross¬ 
current  of  opinion  without  being 
seriously  unsettled,  unless  his  princi¬ 
ples  rest  on  very  Arm  foundations? 
A  university  by  necessity  is  a  hot-bed 
of  new  ideas,  of  intellectual  perplex¬ 
ities,  nor  has  it  ever  been  otherwise. 
Yet  the  wise  prelates  of  the  Middle 
Ages  preferred  that  their  clergy  should 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  university 
life  rather  than  be  trained  in  the  placid 
security  of  a  monastery,  and  founded 
colleges  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
with  this  object.  And  to-day  a  Uni¬ 
versity  career  is  for  many  a  thoughtful 
man  a  trial  to  his  faith,  but  one  by 
which,  if  he  emerges  unscathed,  he  is 
immensely  beneflted.  But  he  must  be 
well  prepared  for  it.  And  it  is  after 
all  not  a  very  satisfactory  result  of 
our  boasted  religious  training  in  the 
public  schools,  that  their  most  brilliant 
products  so  frequently  drift  into 
agnosticism  directly  they  come  in  touch 
with  university  life  and  thought.  Nor 
can  the  ordinary  middle-class  home, 
with  its  profession  of  Christianity  as 
a  respectable  religion  and,' too  often,  its 
practical  disregard  of  its  ordinances, 
be  regarded  as  a  good  preparation  to 
enable  the  young  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  life.  If  parents  really  cared 
for  the  spiritual  education  of  their 
children,  they  would  surely  discourage 
the  laxity  in  regard  to  religion  which  is, 
alas!  so  characteristic  of  many  a 
modem  household;  and  they  would  be 
more  vigilant  as  to  the  anti-religious 
Influences  under  which  their  sons  may 
be  brought  at  the  university. 
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THE  TACT 

The  great  talkers  of  the  world  have 
been  much  praised  but  bow  dependent 
are  they  upon  the  inglorious  company 
of  listeners,  the  willing  receivers  of  the 
Petruchio  “cuff”  which  is  “but  to 
knock  at  your  ear  and  beseech  listen¬ 
ing.”  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  the 
world  owes  to  Boswell,  the  incompara¬ 
ble  listener,  who  supplied  as  it  were 
the  vital  spark  to  the  mind  of  Johnson, 
stuffed  already  with  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter,  idle  only  from  lack  of  means  of 
ignition!  Excellent  Boswell.  Content 
to  be  a  recorder  of  verbiage,  a  kind  of 
concealed  prompter  or  showman,  silent 
and  unashamed.  Nor  is  our  admira¬ 
tion  less  because  great  intellectual 
qualities  are  not  required  from  the  lis¬ 
tener.  Both  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson 
preferred  their  little  coterie  of  ad¬ 
mirers  to  the  society  of  their  peers; 
some  mute  receptacles  into  which  to 
pour  their  superfluous  babblings. 

Nevertheless,  although  an  inferior 
intellect  suffices  for  the  listener,  there 
is  a  certain  art  or  tact  required  in 
throwing  in  the  appropriate  ejacula¬ 
tions  of  astonishment  or  interest  at  the 
right  moment;  a  facility  for  adjusting 
a  somewhat  limited  vocabulary  to  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion.  And 
how  few  they  are  in  number!  Such 
polite  exclamations  of  incredulity  as 
“You  don’t  mean  that!”  and  “You  as¬ 
tonish  me!”,  the  easy  assurance  of  “I 
see”  and  “That’s  true,”  the  dignifled 
drawl  of  “Really?”  and  “Quite  so!”, 
down  to  the  homelier  uses  of  “Gra- 
ciousl”,  “Lor!”,  and  “I  never!”,  with 
a  few  modifications,  practically  com¬ 
prise  the  whole  list. 

Each,  however,  most  be  used  in  its 
own  sphere,  with  the  proper  modula¬ 
tion  of -tone  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
There  must  be  no  jarring  of  sympathy, 
but  an  entire  oblivion  of  self  and  an  in- 
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telligent  attention  to  the  purport  of 
the  speaker,  not  merely  an  assumed  or 
acted  show  of  Interest.  Nothing  Is 
more  disconcerting  to  a  talker  than  the 
monosyllables  of  a  listener  whose 
heart  is  far  from  him,  or  who,  being 
preoccupied,  answers  wildly  or  at  ran¬ 
dom. 

The  true  talker— as  opposed  to  that 
irrepressible  being  whose  mission  it  is 
to  make  conversation,  to  break  in  upon 
a  pleasant  and  natural  silence  with  his 
trivial  banalities  and  idle  chatter— re¬ 
quires  not- many  comments  or  interrup¬ 
tions.  He  anticipates  your  replies  in 
the  statement  of  his  case,  and  stifles  all 
eagerness  by  a  quiet,  almost  depreca¬ 
tory,  uplifting  of  his  hand.  There  it  is 
that  the  art  of  listening  is  seen  at  its 
best.  The  mere  trifler  cannot  restrain 
bis  inclination  to  break  in— to  obtrude 
bis  impertinences  on  the  measured 
flow,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the 
speaker’s  pausing  for  breath,  or  possi¬ 
bly  even  for  effect,  to  burst  into  the 
gap  like  water  through  an  aperture  in 
the  dam. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  talk 
to  an  entirely  dumb  listener  be  he 
never  so  attentive.  Some  indications 
are  wanting  as  to  whether  the  speaker 
has  bis  assent  or  the  contrary.  Abso¬ 
lute  silence  is  killing;  as  much  so  in 
a  discourse  as  it  is  to  an  orator  or 
preacher  speaking  to  a  diminishing  or 
empty  bouse,  or  one  whose  attention 
has  flagged.  What  courtesy  and  good 
nature  are  required  to  listen  patiently 
to  a  story  imperfectly  told,  or  that  we 
have  heard  before;  to  feign  an  Interest 
in  the  doings  of  persons  with  whom 
we  are  unacquainted;  to  keep  our  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  when  the  conversation  of 
another  happens  to  be  of  real  moment 
or  delight  to  us!  And  still  more  to 
hearken  patiently  to  a  joke  with  • 
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tedious  array  of  facts  necessary  to  its 
development— to  know  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  we  must  laugh,  and  that  uu- 
cousumedly,  however  mirthless  or  ob¬ 
scure  the  point.  W’e  must  meet  his  ex¬ 
pectant  look  with  no  forced  gaiety; 
none  of  that  hollow  laughter  more  of¬ 
fensive  if  possible  than  the  illtinied 
burst  of  merriment.  Above  all,  not  the 
premature  smile. 

How  fallacious  (as  Charles  Lamb 
proved  once  for  all)  the  accepted  no¬ 
tion  that  a  man  ought  not  to  laugh 
at  his  own  Jest;  must  “sit  esurient  at 
his  own  table.”  The  most  cheery  and 
infectious  of  our  story-tellers  will  shout 
with  laughter  In  anticipation  of  his 
own  joke,  at  the  huge  absurdity  he 
has  in  store  for  his  hearers.  He  does 
not  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  complete  the  task.  He 
laughs,  and  so  do  we,  immoderately, 
from  the  pure  Joy  of  the  thing,  al¬ 
though  we  may  never  even  hear  the 
cause. 

One  may  confess  personally  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  shyness  born  of  vanity  that  rend¬ 
ers  us  uneasy  in  the  society  of  stran¬ 
gers,  especially  in  that  of  the  blame¬ 
less.  The  little  embellishments  and 
hyperboles,  perhaps  not  unludlcrous, 
with  which  we  are  wont  to  enrich  the 
nakedness  of  the  soil  become  some¬ 
thing  more  than  venial  beneath  that 
searching  gaze.  Some  there  are  who 
have  the  faculty  of  taking  us  as  they 
find  us.  We  become  at  once  natural 
in  our  demeanor  and  surprise  our¬ 
selves  by  the  good  sense  of  our  re¬ 
marks  and  the  acuteness  of  our  per¬ 
ceptions.  Where  we  halt  from  lack 
of  a  word  or  inability  to  express  our¬ 
selves  clearly,  they  are  ever  ready  with 
better  clothed  substitutes,  which  they 
present  to  us,  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
as  if  they  were  our  own,  and  we  had 
Inadvertently  dropped  them. 

With  others  we  are  from  the  first 
awkward  and  artificial.  We  stumble, 
and  they  lend  us  no  helping  hand. 


We  blunder,  and  they  regard  us  with  a 
stare,  cold  and  pitiless,  that  fascinates 
and  embarrasses  us  until  we  become 
hopelessly  involved  in  a  maze  of  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.  They  are  not 
listeners  in  fact;  but  seek  only  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge  that  must  be  im¬ 
parted  in  the  precise  and  authoritative 
terms  of  an  encyclopaedia,  making  no 
allowance  for  the  hesitancies  and  dis¬ 
parities  of  temperament. 

Say  we  own  to  being  of  the  race 
of  listeners,  and  are  ever  content  to 
yield  our  minds  to  the  disposal  of  any 
wishing  to  enlighten  us.  At  the  same 
time  let  them  keep  their  distance,  and 
not  seek  to  encroach  beyond  their 
proper  domain  by  a  series  of  unpro¬ 
voked  assaults  on  the  sanctity  of  our 
persons.  They  peer  into  our  faces  as 
if  to  probe  the  depths  of  our  under- ^ 
standing,  call  our  attention  to  the 
poignancy  of  their  remarks  by  sundry 
and  impatient  taps;  some  even  going  to 
the  extent  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
moment  of  adjusting  our  necktie,  or 
removing  a  speck  of  dust,  or  a  long 
hair  which  they  smilingly  exhibit. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  ordeal  which  the 
reserved  listener  has  to  undergo  is  to 
be  confronted  face  to  face  with  a 
talker  who  adopts  the  cross-examining 
or  bullying  method  of  conversation. 
He  has  a  perpetual  craving  to  get  at 
the  root  of  matters  which  the  most 
strenuous  protestations  of  innocence  are 
unable  to  satisfy.  He  sees  In  your 
averted  eye  a  want  of  straightforward¬ 
ness  or  ulterior  design,  and  in  your 
hesitating  manner  signs  of  prevarica¬ 
tion.  Delighting  in  his  own  discern¬ 
ment,  he  pursues  your  reticences  with 
growing  suspicion,  and  brushing  un¬ 
ceremoniously  aside  your  little  out¬ 
works  of  caution  and  reserve,  shows 
yon  up  for  what  you  are— an  abject 
and  deceitful  creature. 

There  is  too  the  acquiescent  listener 
who  is  ready  to  accept  the  most  pre¬ 
posterous  statements.  The  propounder 
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is  baffled  by  such  placid  aubmiaaion 
to  hla  authority.  The  affair  la  too  one- 
aided— too  much  like  bitting  a  man  who 
win  not  retaliate— there  la  no  opiKirtu- 
nity  afforded  for  a  display  of  dialectic, 
and  other  and  anbtler  forcea— the  re¬ 
tort  and  rejoinder,  and  final  pulreriza- 
tlon. 

Sailora  are  proverbially  reticent  and 
hard  to  excite.  In  vain  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  draw  from  one  of  them 
aome  exclamation  of  wonder  by  a  aeriea 
of  alarming  reports  and  fearsome 
phenomena.  They  met  each  with  an 
unemotional  almost  weary  reply  of 
“Yeaalr?”  in  a  faintly  Interrogative  tone 
of  voice. 

But  It  is  when  listener  meets  listener 
that  the  situation  becomes  really  in¬ 
volved.  They  find  themselves  in  an 
anomalous  position,  each  more  ready 
to  receive  than  to  give.  They  are  em- 
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barrassed  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  find  themselves,  like 
a  lady  called  upon  to  propose,  and  are 
timorous  of  their  own  initiative.  They 
hazard  topics  for  discussion  and  en¬ 
deavor  each  to  thrust  upon  the  other 
the  responsibility  of  enlarging  on  them 
—towers  of  defence  in  fact  without  an 
exit.  The  listener  with  no  one  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  is  almost  as  pathetic  a  figure  as 
the  talker  with  no  one  to  talk  with; 
and  bis  state  has  been  put  with  some 
suggestion  of  real  pathos  In  those 
pathetic  lines  of  Jean  Ingelow— them¬ 
selves  suggestive  of  infinite  possibili¬ 
ties:— 

Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone 

He  walks  among  bis  peers  unread. 
The  best  of  thoughts  which  he  hath 
known 

For  lack  of  listeners  are  not  said. 


WAR. 

(Fiwb  ESna  SBeha.) 

The  Spirit  said  to  me:— 

“Say,  Friend,  how’t  pleasetb  tliee 
War,  and  the  men  who  toil 
In  war,  its  fruit  and  spoil?” 

I  answered  wise  indeed:— 

“Of  war  I  have  no  need. 

And  while  I  bold  my  life 
TO  give  myself  to  strife 
Will  evermore  refuse. 

War  hath  no  fame  or  use. 

But  is  a  heavy  yoke 
Alike  on  land  and  folk 
On  whom  it  doth  alight, 

Amd  them  that  lead  the  fight 
So  say  I  war  is  vain. 

Mere  punishment  and  pain. 
From  which  Should  ever  be 
Both  Prince  and  people  free.” 
The  Spirit  answered:— “Friend, 
Oft  must  a  man  defend 
Both  self  and  soul  from  foe. 
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Who  laying  honor  low 
Troubletb  the  folk  and  land; 

So  man  with  trusty  band 
Shall  right  and  Justice  save. 

Therefore  shouldst  thou  be  brave 
And  gladly  for  thy  land 
^n  honor  take  thy  stand. 

Give  thou  thy  body’s  blood, 

Strength,  might,  and  wealth,  and  good 
Thy  fatherland  to  save. 

E’en  as  the  ancients  gave." 

May  peace  and  plenty  wax. 

Prays  In  NQrnberg  Hana  Sacha. 

The  specutor.  (7.  W.  Brodribb. 
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Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  whom  the  late 
Aubrey  de  Vere  appointed  his  literary 
executor,  has  himself  undertaken  the 
task  of  presenting  the  world  with  a 
memoir  of  that  interesting  man. 
There  could  have  been  no  better  choice, 
for  no  writer  of  the  present  day 
has  a  clearer  understanding  of  modern 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  few  Roman 
Catholics  write  with  so  fair  a  Judg¬ 
ment  or  in  so  attractive  a  style.  Nor 
is  the  book  in  any  way  superfluous, 
though  Are  years  before  bis  death  Au¬ 
brey  de  Vere  published  a  volume  of 
"Recollections”  which  might  at  ArsK 
sight  be  supposed  to  occupy  the 
ground.  It  was  not  so,  for  the  old 
man’s  extraordinary  modesty  bad  led 
him  to  exclude  from  his  Recollections 
precisely  that  which  the  reader  would 
have  found  most  interesting— namely, 
an  account  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  himself, 
and  of  his  relation  to  the  literary  and 
religious  movements  of  bis  time.  This 
gap  is  amply  fliled  by  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us.  All  through  bis  life,  which 

*  "Aabrey  d«  Vere”:  A  Memoir,  based  on 
hts  nnpabllahed  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 
By  Wilfrid  Ward.  (Longmans.  14s.  net ) 


was  a  life  of  leisure,  since  De  Vere 
was  never  encumbered  with  the  bonds 
of  a  profession,  be  was  a  most  assidu¬ 
ous  correspondent,  and  his  letters  to  a 
certain  number  of  intimate  friends 
were  long,  frequent  and  elaborate. 
'To  write  letters  such  as  be  wrote  to 
Sara  Coleridge,  to  Miss  Fenwick,  to 
Mrs.  Edward  Villiers,  to  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  and  In  later  years  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Norton,  one  must  belong  to  a  class 
that  scarcely  exists  to-day;  the  class 
of  literary  men  who  love  “high  think¬ 
ing’’  for  its  own  sake,  and  whose  time 
is  not  consumed  by  giving  lectures, 
writing  for  the  Press,  or  preparing  the 
volumes  by  which  they  are  to  live. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  wrote  little  for  the 
Press  in  the  sense  In  which  the  term 
is  now  commonly  used.  His  two 
modes  of  expressing  the  thoughts 
which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  bis 
life  were,  in  the  first  place,  bis  poetry, 
and,  in  the  next,  his  correspondenco 
with  intimate  friends.  Evidently  no 
Englishman  or  Irishman  has  ever  had 
the  gift  of  friendship  In  more  com¬ 
plete  development;  and  for  an  analogy 
to  this  long  correspondence  mostly  con- 
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cemed  with  matters  of  high  philosophy 
and  religion,  we  must  tom  to  certain 
French  writers  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  rather  than  to  De  Vere’s 
own  countrymen.  But  if  the  most 
distinctiye  part  of  the  book  lies 
in  these  introspectiTe  and  to  a  certain 
extent  argumentative  letters,  there 
is  much  besides.  Aubrey  de  Vere  was 
not  only  a  religions  philosopher  and 
a  religious  poet;  he  was  for  many 
years  In  close  contact  with  many 
of  the  foremost  literary  men  of 
his  time,  and  be  was  also  at  certain 
moments  brought  into  touch  with  po¬ 
litical  problems  of  great  importance. 
He  himself  used  to  say  that  the  two 
infinences  which  had  chiefly  formed 
his  mind  were  Wordsworth  and  New¬ 
man,  to  whom  he  certainly  might 
have  added  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
though  he  personally  never  knew  the 
man.  But  though  the  great  influences 
came  from  here,  bis  friends!  tip  with 
Alfred  Tennyson  was  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous;  he  saw  much  of  Carlyle,  and 
corresponded  with  him;  and  with  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  a  connection  by  mar¬ 
riage,  he  was  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Of 
these  men  and  of  numerons  acquain¬ 
tances  there  is  much  to  be  l•ead  in  the 
book  before  us,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  new.  Finally,  those  who  are  not  yet 
tired  of  the  Irish  Question,  and  of 
Irish  questions,  will  find  something 
that  is  interesting  in  the  views  of  an 
Irishman  who,  as  a  devout  Roman 
OathoUc,  as  a  member  of  an  old  land¬ 
owning  family,  and  as  a  man  of  lib¬ 
eral  sympathies,  felt,  thought,  and 
acted  for  Ireland  from  the  days  of  the 
greet  famine  down  to  the  years  that 
foHowed  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  schemes. 

-  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  readers 
to  find  that  Aubrey  de  Vere’s  family 
name  ‘was  not  De  Vere  at  all  but 
Hunt  and  that  It  was  his  father,  the 
elder  Sir  Aubrey  (the  author  of  the 


fine  drama  Mary  Tudor),  who  assumed 
by  Royal  license  the  name  De  Vere, 
which  indicated  bis  lineal  descent  from 
the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  The  family 
home,  which  is  still  occupied  by  Au¬ 
brey’s  elder  brother,  the  nonagenarian 
Sir  Stephen  de  Vere,  was  Curragb 
Chase,  in  the  midst  of  the  “forest 
primeval’’  of  Ireland;  and  it  was  there 
that,  save  when  he  was  travelling  or 
visiting  friends,  or  living  for  short 
periods  in  London,  Aubrey  dwelt  from 
his  childhood  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life.  He  was  born  a  Protestant,  but 
from  bis  early  days  the  poetry  of  Irish 
Catholicism  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
him;  his  mind,  even  when  he  was  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  busy 
with  philosophic  and  religious  specu¬ 
lation;  he  steeped  himself  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Coleridge,  and  was  thus 
prepared  by  temperament  and  training 
to  take  the  Tractarian  side  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  shook  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  days  of  the  Oxford 
Movement.  Yet  till  some  time  after 
Newman’s  secession,  De  Vere  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  hostile  to  Roman  pre¬ 
tensions;  and  though  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  ceremonies  of  her  Church,  and  the 
unity  of  her  traditions  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  him,  he  still,  as  many  of  these 
letters  and  diaries  prove,  remained 
outside  deliberately,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  Anglo-Catholic  position.  It 
was  not  till  1851  that  he  went  over. 
He  travelled  Romewards  with  Man¬ 
ning,  and  was  received  into  the 
Roman  Communion  at  Avignon.  The 
chapter  in  this  book  entitled  “Nach 
Rom’’  gives  a  full  account  not  only  of 
this  step  and  its  preliminaries,  but  of 
the  excitement  that  it  caused  among 
his  family  and  friends.  Poor  Sara  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  dying  at  the  time,  and  bis 
long  letters  to  her  seem  to  Imply  that 
she  looked  upon  that  act  of  his  with 
personal  if  not  with  theological  sym¬ 
pathy;  but  it  is  a  curious  mark  of  the 
difference  between  those  times  and 
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ourB  to  find  that  with  other  friends  of 
high  cultivation  and  intelligence,  such 
as  Mrs.  Villiers,  it  made,  or  almost 
made,  an  actual  breach.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  De  Vere  gives  for  his  change  of 
communion,  for  they  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  which  have  influ¬ 
enced  many  other  people  who  ap¬ 
proach  the  problems  of  religion  from 
the  philosophic  and  poetical  rather 
than  from  the  historical  or  the  politi¬ 
cal  side.  It  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  that  Aubrey  De  Vere 
seemed  to  be  conscious  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  Biblical  criticism  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  now 
understood.  To  him  the  credentials  of 
Christianity  were  to  be  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected  on  purely  philosophical  grounds, 
according  to  Its  fltness  or  unfltness  to 
s-ntlsfy  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
highest  and  deepest  feelings  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  human  heart,  and  to 
answer  those  “obstinate  questionings” 
which  will  obtrude  themselves,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  flnest  minds.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  an  anima  natu- 
rnUter  Christiana  —  nay,  CathoUca  — 
should  have  been  led  to  the  Roman 
Communion,  and  should  have  found 
rest  and  satisfaction  there.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  friends  who  knew 
him  so  well  did  not  see  the  Inevitable¬ 
ness  of  this  from  the  beginning,  and 
accept  the  fact  as  they  would  accept 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  never  was  an  organism  more 
perfectly  fitted  to  its  environment 
than  was  the  mind  of  Aubrey  de  Vere 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Prom 
the  moment  of  his  reception  It  was  the 
almost  exclusive  source  of  his  poeti¬ 
cal  inspiration:  its  mysteries,  its  leg- 
enda  filled  four-fifths  of  his  thoughts; 
and  he  found  perfect  happiness,  not  in 
inquiry,  but  in  placid  meditation. 

It  is  those  who,  whether  they  agree 
or  not  with  his  course,  are  Interested 
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in  minds  of  this  type  and  in  medita¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  that  will  be  chiefly 
interested  in  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  vol¬ 
ume.  But  there  is  much  beside  that 
will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  like  to 
hove  glimpses  of  the  great  literary 
figures  of  the  mid-Victorian  epoch,- 
and  of  a  slightly  earlier  time.  Of 
Wordsworth  we  hear  a  good  deal,  for 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  old 
poet’s  life  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  at  Rydal,  while  for  long 
years  afterwards  he  paid  annual  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  poet’s  grave.  With 
Tennyson  he  was  extremely  intimate, 
and  there  are  passages  in  this  volume 
which  give  as  true  an  Insight  into  the 
early  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Laureate  as  an3rthing  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  authorized  Memoir. 
Here  is  one  pathetic  passage,  written 
in  1845,  when  the  poet,  weary  of  his 
uncertain  prospects  and  of  his  long 
and,  as  it  seemed,  hopeless  engage-' 
ment,  was  almost  beginning  to  de¬ 
spair:— 

July  16.— Pound  my  father  rather  less 
well.  On  my  way  in,  paid  a  visit 
to  Tennyson,  who  seemed  much  out  of 
spirits,  and  said  that  he  could  no  longer 
bear  to  be  knocked  about  the  world, 
and  that  he  must  marry  and  find  love 
and  peace  or  die.  He  was  very  angry 
about  a  very  favorable  review  of  him. 
Said  that  he  could  not  stand  the  chat¬ 
tering  and  conceit  of  clever  men,  or  the 
worry  of  society,  or  the  meanness  of 
tuft-hunters,  or  the  trouble  of  poverty, 
or  the  labor  of  a  place,  or  the  preying, 
of  the  heart  on  itself.  .  ,  .  He  com* 
plained  much  about  growing  old,  and 
said  he  cared  nothing  for  fame,  and 
that  his  life  was  all  thrown  away  for 
want  of  a  competence  and  retirement. 
Said  that  no  one  had  been  so  much 
harassed  by  anxiety  and  trouble  as 
himself.  I  told  him  he  wanted  occu¬ 
pation,  a  wife,  and  orthodox  principles,- 
which  he  took  well. 

- 1 

A  little  earlier  in  the  same  year  w* 
have  a  more  amusing  passage,  bring:. 
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Ing  together  in  a  very  characteristic 
way  two  generations,  Wordsworth 
and  Rogers  on  the  one  Laud,  and 
Tennyson  on  the  other;— 

May  4.— Brought  Alfred  Tennyson, 
murmuring  sore,  to  Hampstead,  to  see 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  Mr.  W.  improved 
upon  him.  Rogers  came,  and  there 
was  an  amusing  scene  in  the  garden, 
Rogers  insisting  upon  Wordsworth’s 
naming  a  day  to  dine  with  him,  and 
Wordsworth  stoutly  exhibiting  his 
mountain  lawlessness,  stating  that  be 
would  dine  or  not  as  it  happened,  or 
as  it  suited  bis  convenience,  and  saying 
that  be  was  sure  be  would  find  the 
best  accommodation  of  every  sort  at 
Mr.  Rogers’,  whether  Mr.  Rogers  was 
in  the  house  or  not.  Mr.  Rogers  at  last 
replied:— “Well,  you  may  as  well  tell 
me  at  once  to  go  to  the  Devil;  I  can 
only  say  that  my  house.  Its  master, 
and  everything  in  it  are  heartily  at 
your  service— come  when  you  will.” 


Returned  to  tea,  and  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother.  Alfred  Tennyson 
came  in  and  smoked  his  pipe.  He  told 
us  with  pleasure  of  his  dinner  with 
Wordsworth— was  pleased  as  well  as 
amused  by  Wordsworth  saying  to  him, 
“Come,  brother  bard,  to  dinner,”  and 
taking  bis  arm;  said  that  be  was 
ashamed  of  paying  Mr.  Wordsworth 
compliments,  but  that  he  bad  at  last, 
in  the  dark,  said  something  about  the 
pleasure  be  bad  had  from  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  writings,  and  that  the  old  poet 
had  taken  his  hand,  and  replied  with 
some  expressions  equally  kind  and 
complimentary.  Tennyson  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  pleased  with  the  old  man, 
and  glad  of  having  learned  to  know 
him. 

Carlyle  was  another  of  the  great  men 
with  whom  Aubrey  de  Vere  was 
fairly  Intimate,  though  the  sweet-tem¬ 
pered  Irish  poet  bad  little  sympathy 
with  the  sage’s  philosophy  of  force,  or, 
of  course,  with  Carlyle’s  attitude 
towards  revealed  religion.  For  a 
purely  literary  criticism  of  Carlyle 


we  know  few  better  passages  than  the 
following  from  a  letter  written  in  1881, 
soon  after  the  Illustrious  author's 
death:— 

Carlyle’s  immense  success  will  never 
be  understood,  I  think,  till  be  is  criti¬ 
cised  simply  as  a  prose-poet  of  the 
“philosophic  school  of  poetry,"  Just  as 
Scott,  in  bis  novels,  was  a  great  prose- 
poet  of  the  narrative  school.  Great 
as  was  Scott’s  success.  It  would  have 
been  twice  as  great  only  that  he  had 
never  formed,  what  is  indispensable 
for  poetry,  whether  metrical  or  in  prose 
—viz.,  a  powerful  style.  I  doubt 
whether  Scott  bad  enough  of  passion 
about  him  to  have  succeeded  in  such 
an  attempt  Carlyle  bad  there  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  him.  Like  Burns,  be  bad 
the  perfervidum  Scotorum  ingenium,  and 
the  educated  and  uneducated  peasant 
broke  bis  way  alike,  and  early,  into  a 
style  full  of  power  and  free  from  the 
conventional.  The  other  merits  of  style 
he  knew  and  cared  little  about;  and 
be  bad  demerits  without  number,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  German  reading,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  which,  however,  only  added 
pungency  to  his  peculiar  form  of  prose 
poetry,  giving  an  apparent  depth 
(which  was  quite  Illusory)  to  his  writ¬ 
ings,  fiattering  young  readers  with  the 
notions  that  they  understood  what  was 
too  hard  for  their  elders,  and  impart¬ 
ing  to  what  be  wrote  a  something 
characteristic,  physiognomic,  and  grim¬ 
ly  exciting,  like  that  which  was  im¬ 
parted  to  bis  discourse 'by  the  dash¬ 
ing  eye,  the  reddening  cheek,  and  the 
vigorous  and  musical  Scotch  brogue. 
When  Scott  (in  most  respects  so  unlike 
him)  was  gone,  prose  poetry  was  a  field 
in  which  he  walked  without  a  compeer 
—for  “poetical  prose”  is  another  thing 
altogether.  Had  he  been  capable  of 
writing  poetry  in  metre,  he  would  have 
been  dlstanc^  by  rivals  greater  than 
himself. 

I 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Car¬ 
lyle  is  among  the  many  tributes  that 
were  paid  to  a  work  published  by  Au¬ 
brey  de  Vere  in  1848,  on  quite 
another  kind  of  subject,  the  Irish 
question.  This  pamphlet,  entitled 
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“English  Misrule  and  Irish  Misdeeds,” 
w'us  the  fruit  of  De  Vere’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Irish  famine,  aud 
of  the  agitations  which  followed  it. 
The  whole  chapter  of  the  Memoir 
which  deals  with  this,  aud  which 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  the  chapters  of  the  “Recoliec- 
tions,”  shows  De  Vere  in  a  rew  ca¬ 
pacity  altogether,  as  an  administrator 
and  a  man  of  action.  Ue  worketl 
hard  on  the  relief  committees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home,  and  speed¬ 
ily  attained  not  only  to  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  people,  but  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  both  of  addressing 
them  In  public  speeches  and  of  copiug 
with  practical  difflculties.  For  the 
moment,  but  only  for  the  moment 
the  meditative  poet  came  forward 
as  a  practical  reformer.  His 
pamphlet  had  a  great  success;  Lord 
John  Manners  declared  that  It  was 
“the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  Irish  political  literature  eince  the 
days  of  Burke”;  John  Stuart  Mill, 
tliough  he  thought  De  Vere  too  ten¬ 
der  to  the  Irish  landlords,  was 
strongly  in  sympathy  with  most  of  his 
views;  Montalembert  praised  the  book 
warmly,  and  Carlyle,  though  he  dis¬ 
agreed,  called  It  “an  eloquent  per¬ 
formance.”  But  perhaps  the  most  In¬ 
teresting  of  all  the  comments  is  one 
which  recalls  attention  to  a  man  who, 
because  he  was  the  leader  in  a  flasco, 
is  commonly  spoken  of  with  too  much 
contempt  This  was  De  Vere’s  kins¬ 
man,  William  Smith  O'Brien,  who.  It 
should  be  recollected,  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  great  Irish  families,  and 
neither  a  Jacobin  nor  a  demagogue. 
His  letter  to  De  Vere  is  a  stirring  plea 
to  the  Irish  gentry  to  take  up  the  po¬ 
sition  adopted  by  the  nobles  of  Sicily, 
the  nobles  of  Hungary,  and  the  nobles 
of  Poland,  and  to  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  national  movement 

Aubrey  de  Vere  never  came  so  near 


again  to  practical  politics,  though  we 
have  frequent  comments  of  his  upon 
schemes  of  Irish  reform  down  to  the 
days  of  Gladstouian  Home  llule,  of 
which  he  whoily  disapproved.  If  he 
declined  to  go  with  Smith  OBrlen  into 
a  revolution  led  by  the  aristocracy,  he 
was  not  likely  to  go  into  another 
which  he  regarded  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  Jacobinism  which  he  bated. 
But  these  practical  politics  and  po¬ 
lemics  occupied  but  a  small  pitrt  of 
his  placid  and  meditative  life.  His 
memory  will  be  cherished,  not  as  that 
of  a  politician,  though  in  politics  be 
tried  to  do  bis  duty  according  to  bis 
lights,  but  as  a  man  who  offered  a 
perfect  latter-day  type  of  one  kind  of 
the  religious  life,  and  who  gave  to  it 
a  very  perfect  expression  In  literature. 
We  have  never  been  abie  to  understand 
why  the  religious  world  is  not  more 
conscious  and  more  proud  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere  as  a  poet  He  was  not  a 
Wordsworth,  and  not  a  Coieridge,  but 
if  some  one  would  make  a  careful  an¬ 
thology  of  his  sonnets,  his  lyrics,  and 
his  legendary  poems,  it  would  be 
found  worthy  to  rank  at  least  with 
“The  Christian  Year.”  No  one  can 
read  such  a  sonnet  as  the  following, 
faulty  as  it  is  in  one  or  two  minor 
phrases,  without  feeling  that  a  mam 
who  could  write  like  that  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  It  is  well 
known  to  his  admirers,  but  we  quote 
it  because  those  admirers  are  not 
nearly  so  many  as  they  ought  to 
be:— 

Connt  each  affliction,  whether  light  or 
grave, 

God’s  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.  Do 
thon 

With  conrtesy  receive  him:  rise  and 
bow. 

And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold, 
crave 

Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to 
lave. 

Then  lay  before  him  all  thon  hast.  Al¬ 
low 
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No  dond  of  poMlon  to  orarp  thy  brow, 
Or  m&r  thy  hospitality,  no  ware 
Of  moral  tnmnlt  to  obliterate 
The  soars  marmoreal  calmness.  Qrlef 
shoold  be 

lilke  Joy.  majestic,  equable,  sedate; 

Lioiidon  Tim— 


Oonflrmlng,  cleansing,  raising,  making 
free; 

Strong  to  consume  small  troubles,  to 
commend 

Great  thoughts,  grare  thoughts, 
thoughts  lasting  to  the  end. 


THE  INN  OF  THE  MARGERIDE. 


Whatever,  keeping  its  proportion  and 
form.  Is  designed  upon  a  scale  much 
greater  or  much  less  than  that  of  our 
general  experience,  produces  upon  the 
mind  an  effect  of  phantasy. 

A  little  perfect  model  of  an  engine 
or  a  ship  does  not  only  amuse  or  sur¬ 
prise.  It  rather  casts  over  the  imagi¬ 
nation  something  of  that  veil  through 
which  the  world  is  transfigured,  and 
which  I  have  heard  called  “the  wing  of 
Dalua”:  the  medium  of  appreciations 
beyond  experience:  the  medium  of 
vision,  of  original  passion  and  of 
dreams.  The  principal  spell  of  child¬ 
hood  returns  as  we  bend  over  the  as¬ 
tonishing  details.  We  are  giants— or 
there  is  no  secure  standard  left  in  our 
intelligence. 

So  it  is  with  the  common  thing 
built  much  larger  than  the  million 
examples  upon  which  we  had  based 
our  petty  security.  It  has  been  always 
in  the  nature  of  worship  that  heroes 
‘or  the  gods  made  manifest  should  be 
men,  but  larger  than  men.  Not  tall 
men  or  men  grander,  but  things  trans¬ 
cendent:  men  only  in  their  form:  in 
their  dimension  so  much  superior  as  to 
be  lifted  out  from  our  world.  An  arch 
as  old  as  Rome,  but  not  yet  ruined, 
found  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  arrests 
the  traveller  in  this  fashion.  In  his 
modern  cities  he  has  seen  greater 
things;  but  here,  where  men  build  so 
squat  and  punily,  cowering  under  the 
heat  upbn  the  parched  ground,  so  noble 
and  so  considerable  a  span,  carved  as 
men  can  carve  under  sober  and  tem¬ 


perate  skies,  catches  the  mind,  and 
clothes  it  with  a  sense  of  the  strange. 
And  of  these  emotions  the  strongest, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  most  of  those 
who  travel  to-day  go  seeking:  the  enr 
chantment  of  mountains:  the  air  by 
which  we  know  them  for  something 
utterly  different  from  high  hills.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  the  contour  of  downs  and 
tors,  or  to  the  valley  and  long  slopes 
that  introduce  a  range,  we  come  to 
some  wider  horizon  and  see,  far  off, 
a  further  line  of  hills.  To  hills  all  the 
mind  is  attuned:  a  moderate  ecstasy. 
The  clouds  are  above  the  hills,  lying 
level  in  the  empty  sky;  and  the  houses 
of  men  and  their  ploughs  have  visited, 
it  seems,  all  the  land  about  us.  Till, 
suddenly,  faint  but  hard,  a  cloud  less 
varied,  a  grayer  portion  of  the  infinite 
sky  itself,  is  seen  to  be  permanent 
above  the  world.  Then  all  our  grasp 
of  the  wide  view  breaks  down.  We 
change.  The  valleys  and  the  tiny 
towns,  the  unseen  mites  of  men,  the 
gleams  or  threads  of  roads,  are  pros¬ 
trate,  covering  a  little  watching-space 
before  the  shrine  of  this  dominant  and 
towering  presence. 

It  is  as  though  humanity  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  break  through  the  vulgar  il¬ 
lusion  of  daily  sense,  and  to  learn  in  a 
physical  experience  how  unreal  are  all 
the  absolute  standards  by  which  we 
build.  It  is  as  though  the  vast  and  the 
unexpected  had  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  were  the  showing  to  mankind 
in  rare  glimpses  what  places  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  soul:  those  ultimate 
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pl&cea  where  things  common  become 
shadows  and  fall,  and  the  divine  part 
In  08,  which  adores  and  desires, 
breathes  its  own  air,  and  is  at  last 
alive. 

This  awful  charm  which  attaches  to 
the  enormous  envelops  the  Causse  of 
Mende;  for  Its  attributes  are  all  of 
them  pushed  beyond  the  ordinary 
limit. 

Each  of  the  four  Gausses  is  a  waste; 
but  the  Causse  of  Mende  is  utterly 
bereft  of  men.  Each  is  a  high  plateau; 
but  this,  I  believe,  the  highest  in  feet 
and  certainly  in  impression:  you  stand 
there  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  a 
lonely  pedestal,  with  nothing  but  a 
rocky  edge  around  you.  Each  is  dried 
up;  but  the  Causse  of  Mende  is  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  dew-pan  or  a  well; 
it  is  wrinkled,  horny,  and  cauterized 
under  the  alternate  frost  and  flame  of 
its  flerce  open  sky,  as  are  the  deserts 
of  the  moon.  Each  of  the  Gausses  is 
silent;  but  the  silence  of  the  Causse  of 
Mende  is  scorched  and  frozen  into  its 
stones,  and  is  as  old  as  they:  all 
around,  the  torrents  which  have  sawn 
their  black  caflons  upon  every  side  of 
the  block  frame  this  silence  with  their 
rumble.  Bach  of  the  Gausses  casts  up 
above  its  plain  fantastic  heaps  of  rock 
consonant  to  the  wild  spirit  of  Its 
isolation;  but  the  Causse  of  Mende 
hoids  a  kind  of  fortress:  a  medley  so 
like  the  ghost  of  a  dead  town  that,  even 
in  full  daylight,  you  expect  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  men,  and  by  night,  as  you  go 
gently,  in  fear  of  waking  the  sleepers, 
you  tread  quite  certainly  among  built 
houses  and  spires.  This  place  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  the  caflons  have  called  “The 
Old  City”;  and  no  one  living  will  go 
near  it  who  knows  it  weh. 

The  Gausses  have  also  this  peculiar 
to  them,  that  the  ravines  by  which 
each  is  cut  off  are  steep  and  sudden. 
But  the  cliffs  of  the  Causs6  of  Mende 
are  walls;  that  the  chief  of  these  walla 
may  seem  the  more  terrible,  it  is  turned 


northward,  so  that  by  day  and  night 
it  is  in  shadow,  and  falls  sheer. 


It  was  when  I  had  abandoned  this 
desolate  wonder  (but  with  its  Influence 
strong  upon  me)  that  I  left  the  town 
of  Mende,  down  on  the  noise  of  its 
river,  and  began  to  climb  the  opposing 
mountain  of  the  Margeride. 

It  was  already  evening,  though  as 
yet  there  were  no  stars.  The  air  was 
fresh,  because  the  year  was  at  that 
season  when  it  is  summer  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  plains,  but  winter  in  the  hills.  A 
twilight,  so  colored  and  translucent  as 
to  suggest  cold,  spanned  like  an  Aurora 
the  western  mouth  of  the  gully.  Upon 
my  eastward  and  upward  way  the  full 
moon,  not  yet  risen,  began  to  throw 
an  uncertain  glory  over  the  sky. 

This  road  was  made  by  the  kings 
when  their  influence  had  crept  so  far 
south  as  to  control  these  mountains. 
They  became  despots;  and  there  despot¬ 
ism,  which  was  everywhere  magnifi¬ 
cent,  engraved  Itself  upon  these  un¬ 
tenanted  bare  rocks.  They  strength¬ 
ened  and  fortified  the  road.  Its 
grandeur  in  so  empty  and  impover¬ 
ished  a  land  was  a  boast  or  a  threat 
of  their  power.  The  Republic  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  kings,  the  Armies  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Republic,  and  every  ex¬ 
periment  succeeded  the  victories  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  Armies.  The 
road  grew  stronger  all  the  while,  bridg¬ 
ing  this  desert,  and  giving  pledge  that 
the  brain  of  the  capital  was  able,  and 
more  able,  to  order  the  whole  of  the 
soil.  So  then,  as  I  followed  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  bear  in  itself,  and  in 
its  contrast  with  untamed  surround¬ 
ings,  the  history  and  the  character  of 
this  one  nation  out  of  the  many  which 
live  by  the  tradition  of  Europe.  As  I 
followed  it  and  saw  its  exact  gradient, 
its  hard  and  even  surface,  its  square 
border  stones,  and,  every  hundred 
yards,  its  carved  mark  of  the  distance 
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done,  these  elaborations,  standing 
quite  new  among  the  tumbled  rocks  of 
a  vague  upland,  made  one  certain  that 
Paris  had  been  at  work.  Very  far  back 
(how  far  was  marked  on  the  mile¬ 
stone)  the  road  had  left  the  swarming 
gate  of  Toulouse.  Very  far  on  (how 
far  was  marked  on  the  milestone)  it 
was  to  cross  the  Saflne  by  its  own 
bridge,  and  feed  the  life  of  Lyons. 
In  between,  it  met  and  surmounted 
(still  civilized,  easy,  and  complete)  this 
barbaric  watershed  of  the  Margeride. 

As  I  followed  It,  law— good  law  and 
evil— seemed  to  go  with  me  up  the 
mountain-side. 

There  was  more  sound  than  on  the 
arid  wastes  of  the  Causse.  There  were 
trees,  and  birds  in  the  trees,  moving 
faintly.  The  great  moon,  which  had 
now  risen,  shone  also  upon  scanty 
grass  and  (from  time  to  time)  upon  the 
trickle  of  water  passing  in  runnels  be¬ 
neath  the  road. 

The  torrent  in  the  depth  below 
roared  openly  and  strong;  and,  beyond 
it,  the  black  wall  of  the  ()ausse,  im¬ 
mense  and  battlemented  above  me 
under  the  moon,  made  what  poor  life 
this  mountain  supported  seem  for  a 
moment  gracious  by  comparison.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  sheep  and  goats  and 
men  could  live  on  the  Margeride. 

But  the  Margeride  has  rightly  com¬ 
pelled  its  very  few  historians  to  melan¬ 
choly  or  fear. 

It  is  a  district,  or  a  mountain  range, 
or  a  single  summit,  which  cuts  off  the 
east  from  the  west,  the  Loire  from  the 
Gironde:  a  long  even  barrow  of  dark 
stone.  Its  people  are  one,  suspicious  of 
the  plains.  Its  line  against  the  sky 
is  also  one:  no  critical  height  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  so  strict  and  unbroken.  You 
may  see  it  from  a  long  wi^  east— from 
the  Velay,  or  even  from  the  last  of  the 
For6z,  and  wonder  whether  it  is  land, 
or  a 'Sullen  bar  of  black  cloud. 

All  the  world  knows  how  snow,  even 
in  mere  gullies  and  streaks,  uplifts  a 


mountain.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  dull 
roof-tile  of  the  Margeride  from  above 
Puy  in  spring,  when  patches  of  snow 
still  clung  to  it:  aud  the  snow  did  no 
more  than  it  would  have  done  to  a 
plain.  It  neither  raised  nor  distin¬ 
guished  this  broodbig  thing. 

But  it  is  indeed  a  barrier.  Its 
rounded  top  is  more  formidable  than  if 
it  were  a  ridge  of  rock;  its  saddle, 
broad  and  indeterminate,  deceives  the 
traveller,  with  new  slight  slopes  fol¬ 
lowing  one  upon  the  other  when  the 
sharp  first  of  the  ascent  is  done. 

Already  the  last  edge  of  the  Causse 
beyond  the  valley  had  disappeared,  and 
already  had  the  great  road  taken  me 
higher  than  the  buttress  which  holds 
up  that  table-land,  when,  thinking  I 
had  gained  the  summit,  I  turned  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  way  and  found  a  vague  roll 
of  rising  land  before  me.  Upon  this 
also,  under  the  strong  moonlight,  I  saw 
the  ruin  of  a  mill.  Water  therefore 
must  have  risen  behind  it.  I  expected 
and  found  yet  another  uncertain  height; 
and  beyond  it  a  third;  and,  a  mile  be¬ 
yond,  another.  This  summit  was  like 
those  random  marshy  steps  which  rise 
continually  and  wearily  between  the 
sluggish  rivers  of  the  prairies. 

I  passed  the  fields  that  gave  his  title 
to  La  Peyrouse.  The  cold,  which  with 
every  hundred  feet  had  increased  un¬ 
noticed,  now  first  disturbed  me.  The 
wind  had  risen  (for  I  had  come  to  that 
last  stretch  of  the  glacis,  over  which, 
from  beyond  the  final  height,  an  east¬ 
ern  wind  can  blow)  and  this  wind  car¬ 
ried  I  know  not  what  dust  of  Ice,  that 
did  not  make  a  i>erceptible  fall,  yet  in 
an  hour  covered  my  clothes  with  tiny 
spangles,  and  stung  upon  the  face  like 
Highland  Miow  in  a  gale.  With  that 
wind  and  that  fine  powdery  frost  went 
no  apparent  clouds.  The  sky  was  still 
clear  above  me.  Such  rare  stars  as  can 
conquer  the  full  moon  shone  palely; 
but  round  the  moon  herself  bent  an 
evanescent  halo,  like  those  one  sees 
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over  the  Cliauuel  upon  clear  nights  be¬ 
fore  a  stormy  morning.  This  halo,  the 
spindrift  of  fine  ice  had,  I  think,  de¬ 
fined. 

How  long  I  climbed  through  the 
night  1  do  not  know.  The  summit  was 
but  a  slight  accident  upon  a  tumbled 
plain.  The  ponds  stood  thick  with 
ice,  the  sound  of  running  water  bad 
ceased,  when  the  slight  downward  of 
the  road  through  a  barren  moor,  and 
past  broad  undrained  films  of  frozen 
bog,  told  me  that  I  was  on  the  further 
northern  slope.  The  wind  also  was 
now  roaring  over  the  platform  of  the 
watershed;  and  great  patches  of  whirl¬ 
ing  snow  lay  to  the  right  and  left,  like 
sand  upon  the  grassy  dunes  of  a  coast. 

Tiirough  all  this  loneliness  and  cold 
I  went  down,  with  the  great  road  for  a 
companion.  Majesty  and  power  were 
imposed  by  it  upon  these  savage  wilds. 
The  hours  uncalculated,  and  the  long 
arrears  of  the  night,  had  confused  my 
attention;  the  wind,  the  little  arrows 
of  the  ice,  the  absence  of  ploughlands 
and  of  men.  Those  standards  of  meas¬ 
ure  which  (I  have  said)  the  Gausses  so 
easily  disturb,  would  not  return  to  me. 
I  took  mile  after  mile  almost  unheed¬ 
ing,  numbed  with  cold,  demanding 
sleep,  but  ignorant  of  where  might  be 
found  the  next  habitation. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  I  noted 
on  a  distant  swirl  of  rocks  before  me 
what  might  have  been  roofs  and  walls; 
but  in  that  haunted  country  the  rocks 
play  such  tricks  as  I  have  told.  The 
moonlight  also,  which  seems  so  much 
too  bright  upon  a  lonely  heath,  fails 
one  altogether  when  distinction  must 
be  made  between  distant  things,  and 
when  men  are  near.  I  did  not  know 
that  these  rocks  (or  houses)  were  the 
high  group  of  Chateauneuf,  till  I  came 
suddenly  upon  the  long  and  low  house 
which  stands  below  it  on  the  road,  and 
is  the  highway  inn  for  the  mountain 
town  beyond. 

I  baited  a  moment,  because  no  light 
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came  from  the  windows.  Just  oppo¬ 
site  the  bouse  a  great  tomb  marked 
the  fall  of  some  hero.  The  wind 
seemed  less  violent.  The  waters  of  the 
marshy  plain  had  gathered.  They  were 
not  frozen,  and  a  little  brook  ran  by. 
As  I  waited  there,  hesitating,  my 
fatigue  came  upon  me,  and  I  knocked 
at  their  great  open  door.  They  opened, 
and  light  poured  upon  the  road,  and 
the  noise  of  peasants  talking  loudly, 
and  the  roaring  welcome  of  a  fire.  In 
this  way  I  ended  my  crossing  of  these 
sombre  and  unrecorded  hills. 


I  that  had  lost  count  of  hours  and 
of  heights  in  the  glamor  of  the  mid¬ 
night  and  of  the  huge  abandoned  places 
of  my  climb,  stepped  now  into  a  ball 
where  the  centuries  also  mingled  and 
lost  their  order.  The  dancing  fire 
filled  one  of  those  great  pent-house 
chimneys  that  witness  to  the  communal 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Around  and 
above  it,  iron  work  of  a  hundred  years 
branched  from  the  ingle-nooks  to  sup¬ 
port  the  drying  meats  of  the  winter 
provision.  A  wide  board,  rude,  over 
massive,  and  shining  with  long  usage, 
reflected  the  stone  ware  and  the  wine. 
Chairs,  carved  grotesquely,  and  as  old 
almost  as  the  walls  about  me,  stood 
round  the  comfort  of  the  fire.  I  saw 
that  the  windows  were  deeper  than  a 
man’s  arms  could  reach,  and  wedge- 
shaped— made  for  arrows.  I  saw  that 
the  beams  of  the  high  roof,  which  the 
firelight  hardly  caught,  were  black  oak 
and  squared  enormously,  like  the  ribs 
of  a  master-galley,  and  In  the  leaves 
and  garden  things  that  bong  from 
them,  in  the  mighty  stones  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beaten  earth  of  the  floor,  the 
strong  simplicity  of  our  past,  and  the 
promise  of  our  endurance,  came  upon 
me. 

The  peasants  sitting  about  the  board 
and  fire  had  risen,  looking  at  the  door; 
for  strangers  were  rare,  and  it  was 
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verj  late  as  I  came  out  of  the  empty 
cold  iuto  that  human  room.  Their  dress 
was  ancestral;  the  master,  as  he  spoke 
to  me,  mixed  new  words  with  old.  He 
had  phrases  that  the  Black  Prince 
used  when  he  went  riding  at  arms 
across  the  Margeride.  He  spoke  also 
of  modern  things,  of  the  news  in  the 
valley  from  which  I  had  come,  and  the 
railway  and  Puy  below  us.  They  put 
before  me  bread  and  wine,  which  I 
most  needed.  I  sat  right  up  against  the 
blaze.  We  all  talked  high  together  of 
the  things  we  knew.  For  when  I  had 
told  them  what  news  there  was  in  the 
valley,  they  also  answered  my  ques* 
tions,  into  which  I  wove  as  best  I 
could  those  still  living  ancient  words  1 
had  caught  from  their  mouths.  I 
jLsked  them  whose  was  that  great  tomb 
under  the  moonlight,  at  which  I  had 
shuddered  as  I  entered  their  doors. 
They  told  me  it  was  Duguesclin’s 
tomb;  for  be  got  bis  death-wound  here 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  above  us 
.five  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  this 
house  be  bad  died.  Then  I  asked  what 
stream  that  was  which  trickled  from 
the  half  frozen  moss,  and  led  down  the 
valley  of  my  next  day’s  journey.  They 
told  me  it  was  called  the  River  Red¬ 
-cap,  and  they  said  that  it  was  Faery. 
I  asked  them  also  what  was  the  name 
«f  the  height  over  which  I  had  come; 
they  answered,  that  the  shepherds 
«alled  it  “The  King’s  House,”  and  that 
hence,  in  clear  weather,  under  an  east- 
<ern  wind,  one  could  sec  far  off,  beyond 
the  Velay,  that  lonely  height  which  is 
called  ‘The  Chair  of  God.” 

So  we  talked  together,  drinking  wine 
snd  telling  each  other  of  many  things, 
I  of  the  world  to  which  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return,  and  they  of  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  streams,  and  ail  the  story 
of  Loz^re.  And,  all  the  while,  not  the 
antiquity  alone,  but  the  endurance,  of 
Christendom  poured  into  me  from 
every  influence  around. 

They  rose  to  go  to  the  homes  which 


were  their  own,  without  a  lord.  We 
exchanged  the  last  salutations.  The 
wooden  soles  of  their  shoes  clattered 
upon  the  stone  threshold  of  the  door. 

The  master  also  rose  and  left  me. 
I  sat  there  for  perhaps  an  hour,  alone, 
with  the  falling  fire  before  me  and  a 
vision  in  my  heart. 

Though  I  was  here  on  the  very  roof 
and  centre  of  the  western  laud,  I  heard 
the  surge  of  the  inner  and  the  roll  of 
the  outer  sea;  the  foam  broke  against 
the  Hebrides,  and  made  a  white  mar¬ 
gin  to  the  cliffs  of  Holy  Ireland.  The 
tide  poured  up  beyond  our  islands  to 
the  darkness  in  the  north.  I  saw  the 
German  towns,  and  Lombardy,  and  the 
light  on  Rome.  And  the  great  land¬ 
scape  I  saw  from  the  summit  to  which 
I  was  exalted  was  not  of  to-day  only, 
but  also  of  yesterday,  and  perhaps  of 
to-morrow. 

Our  Europe  cannot  perish.  Her  re¬ 
ligion— which  is  also  mine— has  in  it 
those  victorious  energies  of  defence, 
which  neither  merchants  nor  philos¬ 
ophers  can  understand,  and  which  are 
yet  the  prime  condition  of  establish¬ 
ment.  Europe,  though  she  must  al¬ 
ways  repel  attacks  from  within  and 
from  without,  is  always  secure;  the 
soul  of  her  is  a  certain  spirit,  at  once 
reasonable  and  cbivalric.  And  the 
gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it 

She  will  not  dissolve  by  expansion, 
nor  be  broken  by  internal  strains.  She 
will  not  suffer  that  loss  of  unity  which 
would  be  for  all  her  members  death, 
and  for  her  history  and  meaning  and 
self  an  utter  oblivion.  She  will  cer¬ 
tainly  remain. 

Her  component  peoples  have  merged 
and  have  remerged.  Her  particular, 
famous  cities  have  fallen  down.  Her 
soldiers  have  believed  the  world  to 
have  lost  all,  because  a  battle  turned 
against  them,  Hlttin  or  Leipsic.  Her 
best  has  at  times  grown  poor,  and  her 
worst  rich.  Her  colonies  have  seemed 
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dangerous  for  a  moment  from  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  their  power,  and  then  again 
(for  a  moment)  from  the  contamination 
of  their  decline.  She  has  suffered  in- 
rasion  of  every  sort,  the  East  has 
wounded  her  in  arms  and  has  corrupted 
her  with  ideas;  her  vigorous  blood  has 
healed  the  wounds  at  once,  and  her 
permauent  sanity  has  turned  such  cor¬ 
ruptions  into  innocuous  follies.  She  will 
certainly  remain. 

So  that  old  room,  by  its  very  age, 
reminded  me,  not  of  decay,  but  of  un¬ 
changeable  things. 

All  this  came  to  me  out  of  the  fire; 
and  upon  such  a  scene  passed  the 
pageantiy  of  our  astounding  history. 
The  armies  marching  perpetually,  the 
guns  and  ring  of  bronze;  I  heard  the 

Tbe  Imlcpeodcnt  BctIuw. 


chaunt  of  our  prayers.  And,  though  so 
great  a  host  went  by  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  myr¬ 
iads  were  contained  in  one  figure  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all. 

I  was  refreshed,  as  though  by  the 
resurrection  of  something  loved  and 
thought  dead.  I  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  Time. 

That  night  I  slept  ten  hours.  Next 
day,  as  1  swang  out  into  the  air,  I  knew 
that  whatever  Power  comforts  men 
had  thrown  wide  open  the  gates  of 
morning;  and  a  gale  sang  strong  and 
clean  across  that  pale  blue  sky  which 
mountains  have  for  a  neighbor. 

I  could  see  the  further  valley  broad¬ 
ening  among  woods  to  the  warmer 
places;  and  I  went  down  beside  tbe 
River  Red-Cap  onwards,  whither  It 
pleased  me  to  go. 

Hilaire  Belloe. 


TWO  SEASONS  HATH  THE  YEAR. 

Two  Seasons  only  bath  tbe  Year  for  me. 

Thou  art  my  Summer;  when  thou  comest.  Sweet, 

The  woodland  wakes  to  song;  the  skies  o'erhead 
Are  deep  as  Love,  blue  as  tbe  summer  sea, 

And  in  my  lonely  heart,  and  at  thy  feet 
The  tender  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  shed. 

Two  Seasons  only  hath  the  Tear  for  me. 

Chill  Winter  reigns  when  Summer  takes  her  filgbt 
'With  thee;  no  songs  are  heard  beneath  the  sad. 

Gray  skies,  no  roses  bloom;  nor  can  there  be 
Sweet  Summer  in  my  heart,  and  Hope’s  dear  light. 
Until  once  more  thy  presence  makes  me  glad! 

Mary  Farrah. 
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The  position  which  literature  holds 
Just  DOW  In  England,  with  critics  as 
with  the  general,  is  almost  precisely 
the  same  that  art— or  If  you  will  paint¬ 
ing— held  with  our  fathers  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  Victorian  time.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
one  DOW,  as  the  other  then,  performs 
its  main  function  of  giving  pleasure; 
It  has  its  amateurs,  its  collectors  of 
books,  and  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
judgments,  but  on  no  other  principle 
than  the  simple  one  of  “like”  or  “dis¬ 
like”— “this  likes  me  more  and  this 
affects  me  less.”  And  those  who  praise 
or  dispraise,  never  think  if  the  pleasure 
the  subject  gives  them  is  inherent  in 
itself  or  in  the  art  of  it  itself,  or 
whether  it  comes  from  some  extra¬ 
neous  source.  For  that  in  truth  is  the 
beginning  of  all  criticism— to  distin¬ 
guish  the  substance  of  a  thing  judged 
from  its  accidents.  Nor  was  that  be¬ 
ginning  of  criticism  ever  applied  by 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  to  paint¬ 
ing  at  the  time  1  speak  of.  That  is 
not,  of  course,  saying  that  all  which 
they  admired  was  bad,  or  that  popu¬ 
larity  was  gained  then  more  than  now 
without  merit.  Landseer  represented 
the  summit  of  English  painting  to  the 
middle  Victorians;  and  he  could  never 
have  done  that  if  he  had  wanted  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  artist.  But  be  did 
want  a  good  many;  and,  what  is  more, 
his  pictures  were  not  liked  for  their 
pictorial  qualities,  but  for  quite  other 
ones,  for  the  story  which  they  told,  for 
a  happy  knack  the  painter  had  of 
bringing  his  creatures  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  border-line  which  separates 
humanity  from  the  brutes.  If  anyone 
bad  written  that  Landseer’s  coloring 
was  deplorable,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
atmosphere  (what  we  call  “values”  to¬ 
day),  and  that  even  his  drawing  was 
far  from  Impeccable,  such  criticism 


would  have  seemed  essentially  Irrele¬ 
vant  and  beside  the  mark. 

It  is  much  the  same  now-a-days  in 
our  judgment  of  books.  They  are  ap¬ 
proved  because  they  give  evidence  of 
study;  because  the  author  really  saw 
the  things  he  describes  (or  essays  to  de¬ 
scribe);  because  they  express  with  a 
due  share  of  vivacity  some  shape  of 
a  controverted  question,  or  appeal  to 
certain  popular  sentiments;  iM'cause 
they  are  constructed  with  a  certain 
mechanical  ingenuity,  or  lack  not  a 
measure  of  wit;  or,  finally,  because 
they  are  “books  which  a  man  can  read 
when  he  comes  home  tired  from  busi¬ 
ness.”  But  they  are  no  more  es¬ 
teemed  for  their  literary  merits  than 
Landseer’s  pictures  were  for  beauty  of 
coloring  and  excellence  of  draughts¬ 
manship. 

In  respect  of  the  Victorian  attitude 
towards  the  arts,  to  Buskin  was  once 
given  the  credit  for  having  changed  all 
that;  now  be  has  of  the  credit  much 
less.  Nevertheless,  Buskin  did  indeed 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  If  be  did 
not  teach  people  to  understand  the 
beauties  of  painting,  he  at  all  events 
taught  them  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  life.  ’The  root  of  the  matter  lay  in 
shifting  the  centre  of  gn:tivity  from 
interest  to  beantp.  One  does  not  like  to 
use  the  term  “the  Beautiful,”  which  the 
eighteenth-century  critics  dealt  with  so 
much— on  the  lucus  a  non  Ivcendo 
principle.  But  that  was  in  fact  Just 
Buskin’s  business:  to  preach,  and  by 
example  to  teach,  a  love  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  more  than  the  Interesting.  The 
preaching,  perhaps,  did  not  go  for 
much;  and  it  ended  rather  sordidly  in 
that  “aesthetic”  movement  of  twenty 
years  ago.  But  the  example,  the  crea¬ 
tive  excellence  of  Buskin’s  prose,  is 
eternal.  The  only  reason  why  Buskin 
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Ig  rather  scouted,  and  even  (ns  the 
French  say)  contpui,  or  spit  out,  by 
niauy  artists,  is,  that  he  stopped  short 
where  Whistler,  say,  began— at  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  itself.  In  that 
matter,  the  author  of  Modern  Painters 
was  really  no  guide.  If  he  was  often 
right  in  his  Judgment,  he  was  more  of¬ 
ten  wrong  in  his  principles.  He 
brought  in  a  crowd  of  foreign  and  lite¬ 
rary  considerations,  which  confused 
the  issue,  and  confused  himself 
much  more.  Notwithstanding,  he 
had  done  the  largest  part,  having, 
as  I  said,  transferred  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  starting  point  of  criticism, 
from  interest  to  beauty;  and  the  others 
only  followed  where  he  bad  shown  the 
way. 

And  so  (to  go  back  to  literature)  the 
essential  of  our  literary  Judgment,  or 
want  of  Judgment,  to-day  is  precisely 
the  same.  We  too  put  “Interest”  in  the 
first  place,  “beauty”  a  long  way  after, 
or  nowhere  at  all.  Just  as  I.andseer’s 
and  Maclise’s  admirers  did.  And  as 
beauty  remains,  when  all  is  said,  the 
aim  and  subject  matter  of  art,  tbat  is 
to  say  no  less  than  that  we  have  for¬ 
gotten,  or  choose  to  ignore,  the  fact 
that  literature  is  indeed  an  art. 

Now  as  touching  official  criticism, 
the  official  criticism  of  newspapers  and 
reviews,  not  the  private  domestic  criti¬ 
cism  on  which  the  fate  of  books  really 
depends— this  fact  needs  first  of  all  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  tbat,  even  when  it 
is  at  its  best,  even  when  it  comes  from 
men  who  have  a  liking  and>  not  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  printed  page,  and,  to  the 
nearest  of  their  self-knowledge,  a  real 
love  for  letters,  their  bias  would  still  be 
always  and  necessarily  in  the  direction 
of  interest,  and  not  in  the  direction  of 
beauty.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  The  chief  is,  H)at  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  critic’s  being  that  bis  intel¬ 
lect  is  much  more  developed  than  his 
imagination,  while  it  is  the  intellect 


which  makes  for  interest  in  any  work 
of  art,  the  imagination  which  makes 
for  beauty.  And  letters  stand  lo  rather 
a  different  position  from  the  other  arts, 
the  plastic  ones  and  music,  for  tbat 
they  shade  away  into  territory  where 
“art,"  properly  speaking,  does  not  re¬ 
main,  but  interest  does.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  ail  those  books  of  travel, 
historical  monographs,  quasi-political 
writings,  which  form  the  staple  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  critic,  for  they  fill  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  space  in  our  reviews  al¬ 
lotted  to  “literature,"  make  some  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  interest,  but  none  at  all  to 
our  imagination  or  our  sense  of 
beauty.  If  the  critic  happened  to  be 
endowed  with  imagination  in  excess  of 
his  intellect,  tbat  would  not  make  him 
a  good  critic,  but  only  a  poet  gone 
wrong.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  in 
respect  to  the  higher  literature,  all 
official  criticism  is  at  fault,  first  or  last. 

Cultivated  taste  in  the  Elizabethan 
days,  and  that  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  official  criticism,  looked  upon  con¬ 
temporary  writing  as  “barbarous,”  side 
by  side  with  the  classics;  it  admitted 
Sydney’s  Arcadia,  and  grudgingly,  may¬ 
be,  Venus  and  Adonis  or  Lurrece,  to  a 
place  in  “letters."  But  it  excluded  the 
drama  altogether;  it  reserved  Its  high¬ 
est  honors  for  Eupheus.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  Eupheus  and  such  like  books  were 
full  of  ingenuity,  of  esprit,  of  what  the 
cultivated  intellect  could  appreciate. 
But  private  criticism,  probably  the 
natural  taste  even  of  these  cultivated 
folk,  reversed  the  verdict  of  the 
Judges,  and  unravelled  by  night  the 
skein  they  bad  woven  by  day.  It  is  like 
enough  that  this  process  goes  on  al¬ 
ways,  even  now  with  us.  But  there 
are  special  reasons  (one,  of  course,  is 
the  vast  hurry  of  our  lives)  why  the 
average  reader  to-day  is  less  disposed 
than  his  forerunners  were  to  look  at 
any  aspect  of  writing  beyond  its  inter¬ 
ests.  'The  most  part  of  renders  go  a 
step  lower  than  legitimate  interest  (as 
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of  a  book  of  travel  or  a  historical 
novel  of  average  merit),  down  to  mere 
curiosity,  which  is  what  the  detective 
story  aud  its  congeners  give  tliem,  or 
those  detiiched  paragrapiiK  in  our  jour- 
nais  which  are  so  popular  to-day.  Here 
you  have  got  beiow  the  possibility  of 
real  criticism  of  any  kind. 

This,  then,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  distinction  between  the  orders  of 
artistic  produce  in  ail  things— in  pic¬ 
tures,  music,  books;  but  most  in  these 
la.«!t:  the  distinction  between  the  work 
of  the  inteilect  or  the  intelligence,  and 
the  work  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a 
kind  of  organon  of  all  criticism,  ail 
Judgments,  all  verdicts,  all  ultimate 
tastes  aud  distastes  in  literature. 

There  have  been  three  or  four  really 
great  Intellectuals  in  the  history  of 
English  letters.  Pope  was  one.  Gibbon 
was  another,  Jolinson  was  another,  a*nd 
Scott  was  a  fourth.  By  that  word  “in¬ 
tellectual”  I  mean  a  man  in  whom  the 
Intelligence  quite  overbalances  the 
imagination.  You  will  see  that  all  the 
four  were  men  of  very  great  Influence 
in  their  art  And  that  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  intellectual  type, 
that  his  influence,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  much  greater  than  the  imagi¬ 
native  man’s— his  personal  influence, 
that  is  to  say;  there  are  besides  subtle 
channels  of  influence  whose  course  we 
cannot  trace.  If  you  leave  out  Shakes¬ 
peare  (as  above  all  niles  and  outside 
all  classifications)  not  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  sixteenth-seventeenth 
century— a  time  so  intoxicated  with 
imagination— has  exercised  one-half  the 
visible  influence  on  our  literature 
which  each  of  the  above  four  writers 
has  exercised.  Had  Shakespeare  never 
lived,  Marlowe’s  mighty  line  would 
have  sunk  into  insignificance  beside  the 
heroic  couplet;  and  even  our  i^ays 
might,  following  the  example  of  the 
French,  have  been  in  rhyme.  What  Is 
the  visible  influence  of  Hooker’s  prose, 
beside  that  of  Gibbon  and  of  Johnson? 


One  reason  of  this  is,  I  think,  that 
the  intellectual  is  generally  more  com¬ 
plete  and  uniform  than  the  iinagin:i- 
tive  writer,  and  probably  a  greater 
master  of  his  material.  And  it  is  on 
these  accounts  that  he  is  a  special  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  critic  and  reviewer.  lie 
is  apt  to  erect  a  formula  and  l)ccoiuc  a 
classic;  which  is  ju.st  what  Pojie  did. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  In¬ 
tellectual  is  that  he  thinks  always  in 
words.  But  the  man  of  iniagiiiatiuu 
thinks  always  more  or  less  in  images, 
as  the  name  of  him  implies — more  or 
less,  and  probably  first  of  all;  so  that 
his  expression  is  a  kind  of  translation. 
Of  course  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Intellectual  is,  of  the  two,  the  better 
master  of  his  material. 

You  will  deny,  I  doubt,  that  Scott 
was  of  this  order.  (“You.”  I  say,  as  It 
were  in  the  singular,  ami  try  to  (liink 
BO.  But  fancy  paints  all  North  Britain 
shaking  a  freckled  fist.)  But  will  you 
persuade  me  that,  even  in  the  “buck¬ 
ram  business,”  Scott  really  saw  all 
those  knights  and  folk  in  their  habit 
as  they  lived?  That  he  could  have 
armed  and  disarmed  them,  adjusting 
greaves,  cuisses,  brasarts,  bassinets, 
beavers,  morions,  as  they  should  have 
been,  each  in  its  proper  epoch?  He 
might  have  been  more  realistic  with 
his  peasant-folk  and  Scottish  oddities, 
his  Dandle  Dinmonts,  Oshaldistoues, 
Caleb  Balderstons.  “Might  have  been” 
—yea,  he  was:  your  great  Intellectual 
is  not  a  pure  Intellectual.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  only  a  man  In  whom  imagi¬ 
nation  came  second  could  have  saved 
himself  trouble,  as  Scott  did,  by  pla¬ 
giarising  from  Shakespeare,  and  spoiling 
so  terribly  in  the  theft.  How  could  he 
have  read  his  Shakespeare  (and  he  did 
read  Shakespeare  much,  we  know.: 
moreover  the  Lyceum  and  Ills 
Majesty’s  did  not  exist  In  Scott’s  day) 
and  then  have  gone  away  and  made— 
a  Shylock  into  an  Isaac  of  York? 
Gonld  have  closed  his  book  at— 
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Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  Hath  not  a 
Jew  bands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions?  Fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weap¬ 
ons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooied  by  the  same  summer  and 
winter  that  a  Christian  is?  If  you 
prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  If  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  And  if  you 
wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge? 

— closed  his  book  and  gone  away  and 
made  bis  Isaac  of  York?  Think  of 
that;  and  then  say  if  the  air  which 
Scott  breathed  most  naturally  was  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  imagination. 

Of  the  other  order,  the  imaginative 
folk,  it  is  needless  to  cite  examples, 
because  in  the  higher  fields  of  literature 
they  are  much  more  common.  The 
whole  of  the  writers  known  to-day  that 
we  call  Elizabethan  would  stand  up  at 
the  challenge.  The  work  done  by  this 
order  has  the  best  chance  of  surviving; 
and  in  that  respect  stands  in  an  in¬ 
verse  relation  to  the  producers  there¬ 
of,  who  are  apt  to  be  individually  an 
ineffective  race,  feeding  on  honey-dew 
one  moment,  drivelling  the  next,  writ¬ 
ing  like  angels,  talking  like  poor  Polls. 

This  distinction,  or  fissure,  runs 
through  all  ranks  of  writers  and  ail 
strata  of  literature— nay,  of  all  the 
arts.  To  the  Intellectual  belong  all 
those  books  wherein  a  spade  is  very 
evidently  a  spade,  where  it  suffices  to 
name  a  thing  to  give  all  that  the 
reader  requires.  History  would  fall  un¬ 
der  this  category,  if  (as  it  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  maintain)  history  is  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  a  branch  of  science.  It  is  the  es¬ 
sential  of  science  that  it  knows  no  am¬ 
biguities  of  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  you  do 
get  ambiguities  of  languaj^e,  there  you 
find  the  province  of  the  imagination; 
and  that  is  an  easy  test,  which  any 
critic  can  apply.  “Hero”  and  “hero¬ 
ine”  (of  a  novel  or  drama)  are  two 
words  which  it  is  not  possible  to  define 


with  exactness.  On  the  practical  stage, 
they  do  their  best  with  their  jetme 
premier,  zvceiter  Liebhaber,  and  so  on; 
and  your  well-seasoned  pbiy-wrighk 
follows  suit.  But,  when  all  is 
done  that  can  be  done,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  shade  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  one  hero  and  heroine  and 
another  couple.  In  this  field,  therefore, 
the  imaginative  man  ougirt  to  have 
first  turn.  But  be  hardly  gets  It.  His 
rival  of  the  other  denomination  is,  we 
have  said,  apt  to  be  the  man  who  sur¬ 
vives,  whatever  his  work  may  do. 
That  seasoned  play-wright  I  spoke 
of,  and  his  brother  the  seasoned 
novel-wrlght  (it  seems  a  better  word 
than  “novelist”;  for  do  we  not 
say  “wheel-wrlght”  too?)  Is  more 
likely  to  be  an  intellectual  than  an 
imaginative  man.  Now  that  literature 
has  become  a  profession,  not  unlucra- 
tive  to  the  wise,  the  Intellectuals  (no 
small  proportion.  It  may  be  guessed, 
from  beyond  Tweed,  the  very  nursery- 
ground  for  that  type  of  mind  in  its 
best  developments)  have  encamped  on 
every  section  of  its  wide  fields;  even 
In  poetry,  as  in  other  things,  they  have 
established  themselves,  and  made  their 
way  and  left  their  mark.  A  typical 
example  of  the  man  of  intellect  in 
belles  lettrea  was  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Besant  He  was  an  excellent  mathe¬ 
matician,  well  read  in  history,  admir¬ 
able  performer  of  his  ofi[lcial  duties  to 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (surely 
there  was  some  understanding  in  the 
courts  of  destiny  which  attached  him 
precisely  to  that  society!)  reckoned  an 
authority  on  French  literature,  and,  in 
addition  to  all  that,  he  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  novelist  in  England.  For¬ 
tune  loves  to  smile  on  the  Intellectual: 
and  Fortune  gave  this  Sir  Walter  as  a 
colleague  a  man  who  had  a  real  sense- 
of  humor.  But  when  James  Rice- 
died  .  .  . 

Yes,  here  in  belles  lettres  and  every¬ 
where,  the  Intellectual  has  too  many  ot 
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the  kernels,  the  other  an  unfair  part  of 
the  shells.  Here  it  is  that  the  critic 
ought  to  come  in  and  do  something  to 
right  the  balance;  for  really  the  man 
of  imagination  is  getting  pushed  too 
much  to  the  wall.  When  you  come  to 
look  through  the  libraries,  the  reviews, 
the  advertisements  of  books,  you  will 
see  to  what  extent  the  work  of  pure  in¬ 
tellect  predominates  over  the  work 
which  should  be  of  the  imagination,  at 
least  in  part. 

It  will  be  urged  against  me  that,  af¬ 
ter  all,  it  is  your  inspired  school-girl 
who  writes  three-quarters  of  our  novels 
and  tales— of  these  at  any  rate—that 
she  could  not  possibly  be  numbered 
among  the  Intellectuals,  and  so  by  ex¬ 
clusion  must  belong  to  the  other  divi¬ 
sion.  And  I  suppose  in  fact  she  does. 
It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  blinked.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  fissure  went 
through  all  strata  of  letters;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  stops,  even  in  the  amoebic  forms 
of  intellectual  life.  Unfortunately,  one 
cannot  answer,  as  one  ought,  that  the  in¬ 
spired  schoolgirl  has  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  place  in  literature  at  all, 
because  this  writing  sisters  of  ours  is 
a  supremely  influential  factor  here, 
though  in  a  negative  way.  She  is  the 
ultimate  reason  why  novels  and  such 
things  are  hardly  reckoned  worth  men¬ 
tion  in  the  reviews.  The  fact  that  al¬ 
most  every  girl  who  can  hold  a  pen, 
and  who  has  an  admiring  parent  able 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  edition, 
writes  one  novel  at  least— this  is.  In¬ 
deed,  the  determining  cause  that  we 
tacitly  admit  or  proclaim  that 
belles  lettres  do  not  exist  in  England. 

“Letters”;  what  do  we  in  fact  under¬ 
stand  by  “letters”?  In  the  slxteenth- 
aeverteenth  centuries,  it  is  the  plays 
that  represent  literature.  In  the  next 
age,  tlie  later  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  four  things:  Milton  flrst  alone,  the 
other  lyri^  with  their  noble  numbers 
sacred  and  profane,  the  writers  of  ser¬ 


mons,  and.  Anally,  the  Restoration 
dramatists.  Theoretically,  Dry  den,  too, 
had  a  large  part  in  it:  for  in  theory 
Dryden  still  holds  a  great  place  in  lit¬ 
erature.  But  in  practice,  in  tbe  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  number  and  the  type  of  his 
readers,  he  holds  a  very  small  one.  In 
the  century  which  followed,  literature 
means  a  much  more  varied  company 
than  ever  before,  precisely  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Intellectuals  for  the 
flrst  time  take  a  notable  place  in  let¬ 
ters.  So  you  have  Pope  and  Hume, 
Johnson  and  Gibbon,  Fielding  and 
Richardson,  Burke  and  Gray,  and 
Goldsmith  and  Cowper.  Scott,  as  an 
Intellectual,  belongs  much  more  to  the 
eighteenth  century  than  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth;  but  not  so  exclusively  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  bis  seeming  a  sort  of  leader  of 
the  Romantics.  Seems:  nay,  criticism 
knows  not  seems.  Scott  is  a  kind  of 
father  to  a  race  to  which  he  did  not 
heart  and  soul  belong.  He  was  not  a 
pure  Intellectual  (as  I  have  confessed): 
be  bad  his  imaginative  vein  and  his 
romantic,  though  'twas  of  rather  a 
watery  kind.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  literature  is  simplified  again: 
it  is  the  poets.  Carlyle  stands  alone. 
But,  after  tbe  second  golden  ng;e  of 
poetry  has  gone,  literature  is  the  novel, 
with  tbe  three  subsequent  poets 
(Browning,  Tennyson,  Swinburne)  look¬ 
ing  on  as  a  sort  of  chorus.  For,  not 
in  England  alone,  but  everywhere  (as 
the  nineteenth  century  draws  to  a 
close)  literature  has  more  and  more 
concentrated  Itself  in  the  novel-^n 
France,  in  Germany,  In  Hungary,  in 
Italy,  in  Russia,  in  the  Scandinavian 
lands.  Reserve,  if  you  choose,  two 
writers  of  plays,  Ibsen  and  Haupt¬ 
mann:  they  make  a  distinction  and  no 
difference. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  s  phMosoph- 
Ical  reason  for  this  preponderance  of 
the  novel  and  drama,  could  philosophy 
be  allowed  a  place  in  such  elementary 
criticism  as  this  we  are  engaged  with. 
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Tbia  flow  of  literature  Into  tbe  cban- 
nela  of  novel  and  drama  la,  I  guesa, 
tbe  natural  counterblast  to  tbe  mechan¬ 
ical  form  which  ail  our  practical  life 
has  taken.  When  statesmen,  econo¬ 
mists,  employers  of  labor  (of  late  histo¬ 
rians  too)  have  been  at  one  in  regard¬ 
ing  human  beings  as  tbe  a’s,  x'^,  y’a  of 
algebraical  formulae,  tbe  study  of  man¬ 
kind  as  man  must  have  a  vent  some¬ 
where.  Among  tbe  vulgar,  its  vent  is 
through  those  “personal  paragraphs" 
which  are  the  pride  of  our  newest 
Journalism.  Or  it  takes  tbe  shape  of 
that  disastrous  series  of  “Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,"  in  all  their  various  forms,  where¬ 
by  those  who  want  to  run  and  read 
learn  everything  belonging  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  foik  of  tbe  past,  except  their 
works.  And  in  letters,  in  tbe  real  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  world,  the  same  Impulse 
has  led  to  a  sincere,  a  naive  study  of 
human  beings  as  such,  stripped  of  the 
foppery  of  mere  adventures,  senti¬ 
mental  idealizations,  and  all  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  convention.  Literature  of  that 
kind  is  the  best  which  is  produced  in 
any  of  the  lands  which  I  have  named. 

The  existence  then  of  a  score  or  (to 
speak  by  the  card)  a  gross  of  inspired 
school-girls  with  us,  and  another  gross 
of  their  male  counterparts  who  write 
for  tbe  same  world,  and  who,  whether 
they  know  It  or  know  it  not,  have  mod¬ 
elled  themselves  upon  their  amiable 
sisters— this  is  not  suflicient  excuse  for 
our  ignoring  the  claims  of  literature  al¬ 
together.  I  know  that  this  phenome¬ 
non,  the  inspired  school-girl,  is  peculiar 
to  our  country;  and  recognize  it  as  the 
direct  cause  that  we  scarcely  take  any¬ 
thing  seriously  in  the  way  of  printed 
stuff,  unless  it  has  some  connection 
with  Journalism.  So  that  Mr.  Kipling, 
tbe  one  really  conspicuous  writer  we 
have  produced  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  so,  the  one  writer  who  has  a  En- 
ropean  reputation,  has  found  himself 
induced  (his  demon,  I  mean,  has  been) 
to  perform  an  extraordinary  feat,  to 


write  literature  with  one  hand,  at  the 
tame  time  that  it  was  writing  loading 
articles  with  the  other.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
complishment  impossible  to  anything 
below  the  rank  of  genius;  and  1  take 
off  my  hat  to  the  wonder  of  tbe  act 
and  of  tbe  result  as  well.  But— it  is 
an  experiment  I  should  not  like  to  see 
tried  by  lesser  men.  There  was  a  toy 
of  my  childhood  which  displayed  a  pic¬ 
ture  painted  on  a  succession  of  card¬ 
boards  suspended  by  tapes  from  a 
handle,  in  so  ingenious  a  wise,  that  by 
tbe  slightest  turn  of  the  band  they  all 
reversed,  and  you  saw  a  quite  different 
picture  composed  of  the  other  sides  of 
the  cards.  In  reading  Mr.  Kipling,  It 
has  sometimes  happened  to  me  in  like 
manner.  But  never  by  design.  I  was 
ravished  with  what  was  before  my 
eyes;  then  my  hand  trembled;  someone 
Jogged  my  elbow;  I  know  not  what, 
and— clatter— me-seemed  I  was  reading 
a  pamphlet  on  tbe  secret  of  our  rule 
in  India,  on  the  necessity  of  more 
Englishmen  to  man  our  navy.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  in  any 
other  land  than  ours,  because  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary.  But  genius, 
like  all  other  forces,  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance. 

Other  lands  bare,  of  course,  their 
novels  and  plays  A  thise,  as  the  French 
call  them;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  of  them  as  such.  But  that 
is  really  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
this  reversal  of  the  cards.  Nor,  for  the 
reason  which  I  have  given,  could  there 
be  need  for  it  elsewhere. 

Scarcely  any  man,  I  imagine,  of 
parts  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  of  magni¬ 
tude,  would  now  set  himself  down  to 
prepare  for  the  career  of  novelist  la 
the  same  way  that  those  young  Tem¬ 
plars,  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
Fletcher,  deliberately  chose  and  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  for  the  work  of 
writing  drama.  For  the  women.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  hardly  any  other  career 
la  literature;  and  we  have  happily  ser- 
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eral  who  are  very  different  from  the 
school-girls.  Next  to  them  come  the 
men  who  see  that  In  some  exceptional, 
out-of-the-way  experience  that  they 
hare  had  they  possess  a  mine  which 
it  were  a  folly  and  a  sin  not  to  work; 
there  are  those  who  take  to  it  because 
they  have  grown  tired  of  journalism 
(but  In  their  abandoned  career  they 
have  ncqulretl  that  blessed  gift,  the 
flair  which  will  set  them  on  the  right 
road  in  the  new  one);  and,  finally, 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  found  themselves  debarred  from 
the  more  recognized  fields  of  literature. 
Quite  enough,  these  classes,  I  daresay, 
for  the  production  of  excellent  work. 
Only,  one  does  not  see  how  It  Is  to  be 
recognized,  except  at  haphazard.  For 
there  is  no  provision  of  critics  for 
them. 

I  believe  every  young  man  or  woman 
hegiuniiig  journalism  is  put  on  first  of 
all  fo  do  the  novels—a  score  a  week  or 
more  the  average— with  perhaps  an 
occasional  turn  at  the  poets.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  ambitious  of  ris¬ 
ing.  he  will  surely  be  preparing  for  the 
higher  walks  of  his  profession,  by 
studying,  when,  his  brain  is  at  Its 
clearest,  fiscal  questions,  arnjy  reform, 
the  constitution  of  our  colonies,  and  so 
forth:  and.  so  far  as  he  associates  with 
his  seniors,  he  will  be  with  men  for 
whom,  practically,  literature  does  not 
exist.  He  will  Indeed  furnish  himself 
for  his  reviewing  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  rules  and  principles,  o^  which 
the  first  will  perhaps  be  a  strong  bias 
In  favor  of  splendid  Isolation  In  litera¬ 
ture  as  In  politics.  Outside  of  what  is 
produced  at  home,  he  is  distinctly 
aware  of  only  one  class  of  novels, 
which  he  calls  Zola-esqne  or  natural¬ 
istic.  and  in  his  heart  believes  them 
to  take  pornography  for  their  hall¬ 
mark.  There  are,  besides,  Ibsen,  whom 
be  looks  upon  as  a  sort  of  joke  (and 
in  truth,  as  he  knows  him  through  Mr. 
Archer’s  translatloDB,  I  for  one  cannot 


find  him  in  the  wrong),  and  Tolstoy, 
who  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  well-meaning  but 
eccentric  moral  reformer,  only  a  novel¬ 
ist  by  accident.  This  is  our  critic's 
stock-in-trade,  so  far  as  regards  what 
one  may  call  knowledge  of  the  Time- 
Spirit,  all  that  he  has  to  guide  him 
in  his  most  painstaking,  his  most  cuu- 
scleutious  moods— at  sucli  times  as  he 
Is  neither  reviewing  the  work  of  some 
school-girl  known  to  him  or  influeu- 
tlally  recommended,  nor  In  so  great  a 
haste  that  any  reminiscence  from  fa¬ 
miliar  fields  of  literature  comes  as  a 
godsend,  nor  so  deep  In  a  political,  or 
sociological  interest  that  the  ihcsis 
novel  captures  him,  either  as  an  inspi¬ 
ration  from  heaven  or  an  emanation  of 
the  pit.  In  those  brief  moments,  what 
other  guide  has  he  than  those  few  gen¬ 
eral  rules? 

And  bow  can  one  ask  him  to  go 
deeper,  if  that  is  to  spoil  his  future 
career?  To  look  abroad  a  little,  and  try 
and  grasp  what  this  great  Impulse  is 
which  Is  pushing  all  other  nations  to 
produce  In  story  form  or  drama  form 
those  simple  and  serious  studies  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  of  human  nature,  of 
life  upon  our  planet,  which  have  (for 
one  thing)  little  more  to  do  with  tlie 
rhetoric  and  parti  prig  of  Zola  than 
they  have  with  the  romanticism  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  writers  of  his 
time?  I  do  not  say  that  Zola  has  not 
played  a  part  In  the  evolution  of  what 
we  may  call  the  New  Fiction.  His 
part  has  been  that  of  a  preacher  and 
a  systematlzer.  He  has  Invented  the 
word  Naturalism:  and.  In  theory  at 
any  rate,  he  was  an  exponent  of  that 
attitude  of  mind  which  Is  Impersonal, 
attentive,  and  unprejudiced;  now  and 
again— nay,  not  so  seldom- If  you 
search  through  Zola’s  work  you  will 
find  this  element  In  It  But  his  south¬ 
ern  nature,  his  love  of  rhetoric,  a  Jour¬ 
nalistic  tendency,  with  a  sort  of  poetic 
vein,  a  vein  of  real  epic  poetry  which 
was  his  own,  ran  across  all  the  Infiu- 
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ence  wbicb  tbe  Time-Spirit  bad  on 
biiu.  On  tbe  other  band,  (brougb  a 
whole  series  of  writers  in  different 
countries,  that  working  can  be  traced 
with  perfect  ease,  it  begins  in  Flau¬ 
bert.  “Begins,”  no!  it  is  never  safe  to 
say  where  any  movement  in  ilterature 
begins.  It  is  not  wanting  in  Balzac; 
it  is  pre-eminent  in  Flaubert;  it  Is 
found  in  Guy  de  Maupassant:  it  is  in 
ail  tbe  best  of  the  Scandinavian 
writ€*rs;  it  culminates  in  Tolstoy;  it 
continues  In  Gorky,  in  Hauptmann, 
even  in  Sudermann,  a  play-wr!ght  of 
much  less  consequence  than  Haupt¬ 
mann.  Only  in  England  it  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  real  thing;  and  you  have  the 
tragic  instance  of  George  Gissing,  who 
has  just  died,  not  quite  unappreciated 
indeed,  but  never  understood.  For 
Gissing,  if  he  had  been  free  to  devel¬ 
op  his  art  in  the  way  that  was  natu¬ 
ral  to  him,  would  have  left  us  a  price¬ 
less  series  of  studies  in  that  section  of 
life  which  he  knew  best,  and  could 
paint  as  no  one  else  has  painted  it.  It 
was  a  particular  aspect  or,  if  you  like, 
section  of  the  lower  middle  class 
wliich  Gissing  knew  so  thoroughly. 
And.  mind  you.  the  lower  middle  class 
In  England  has  no  precise  counterpart 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
The  pictures  Gissing  drew  were  indeed 
sordid  and  terrible;  so  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  which  hates  facts,  would  not  look 
at  them;  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  tlie  novelist  had  turned  aside 
from  that  field  of  study,  and  shut  a 
door  which  perhaps  no  one  will  be 
able  to  open  again. 

But  how  can  one  say  these  things  to 
the  English  critic  who  thinks  that  the 
only  use  of  fiction  is  to  amuse  the  man 
tired  with  business;  that  if  he  adds  a 
little  reading  of  French  novels  to  his 

*  Hr.  Klpllnir’a  beroea  are,  of  coarse,  not  ot 
tbia  klml:  and  tbe  lore  element  counts  tat  Ilttla 
In  Mr.  Kiplinr’s  stories.  Of  Dick  Helder  crit- 
Warn  would  perbaiw  make  a  different  complaint, 
that  be  is  two  sorts  of  "professional  man" 
Nllad  Into  one.  Ho  Is  s  war  carrespondent,  bo- 


reading  of  English,  be  is  amply 
equipped  for  bis  duties:  to  wliom,  as  I 
have  said,  Tolstoy  is  a  monster,  and 
all  Norse  writers  saving  Ibsoo  are  non¬ 
existent;  who  has  not  even  a  suspicion 
that  the  torch  of  literature  has  left 
(for  the  while  only,  let  us  hope)  the  old- 
established  countries;  has  left  England 
and  France;  has  not  been  l!glite<l  up 
again  yet  in  Germany,  though  there 
are  some  hopeful  glimmerings  there; 
but  has  found  a  healthy  atmosphere 
and  a  vital  breath  in  the  Northern 
lands,  in  Russia  and  in  Scandinavia? 

Baudelaire,  who  was  so  fond  of 
le  dandyume,  reckoned  It  a  special  merit 
in  English  romances  that  they  were 
very  much  concerned  with  “high  life.” 
(They  are— or  were:  even  Thackeray 
deals  with  it  more,  much  more,  than 
with  any  other  section  of  society. 
Only  Dickens  not:  rather  with  all  the 
world  or  no-woiid  outside  “high  life.”) 
It  is  of  course  as  good  a  field  as 
another  if  it  Is  treated  with  sincerity; 
it  is  Tolstoy’s  chief  ground.  That 
special  characteristic  of  our  fiction  is, 
however,  past.  Yet  it  has  left  this 
much  of  a  trace  that,  you  will  oiiserve, 
in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  novels  pub¬ 
lished,  and  almost  ail  of  the  plays 
acted,  the  men,  and  notably  the  heroes, 
seem  to  have  no  occupation.  They 
have  possibly  a  profession:  yon  are 
told  perhaps  that  one  is  an  artist, 
another  a  barrister,  a  third  a  soldier; 
but  that  fact  leaves  no  Impress  on 
their  thoughts  or  lives;  for  all  their  r^ 
corded  action  they  might  ns  well  be¬ 
long  to  that  “dandy”  class  that  Baude¬ 
laire  describes  with  gusto.*  Nothing 
could  express  the  insincerity  of  most 
of  our  work  in  fiction  better  than  this 
circumstance.  It  is  a  mere  stm'ival  of 

eauM  Hr.  Kipling  cannot  bellrTa  In  a  bem 
wbo  baa  no  connection  with  war.  But  be 
la  also  so  Intense  an  artist  that  It  gives  btin 
oomfort  In  bis  blindness  to  bare  produced  cos 
picture— as  be  supposes  of  teal  Talus. 
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an  earlier  tjpe.  Tbe  “high  life"  hero 
bad,  or  might  be  supposed  to  bare,  qo 
serious  occupation  but  that  of  making 
love.  So  that  tbe  "love  story”  has  got 
to  seem  tbe  beginning  and  tbe  end  of 
all  romance.  "Might  be  supposed,"  1 
say.  It  was  a  faise  notion  at  all 
times.  Look  at  Tolstoy’s  characters. 
Wronsky  in  Anna  Karenina  Is  indeed  a 
bigb-iife  character,  such  as  could  have 
figured  in  Balzac  or  (distorted,  of 
course)  in  Buiwer  Ljrtton.  But  Prince 
Andr6,  but  Pierre  and  Bostow  in 
La  Overre  et  la  Poto— how  very  smaii 
a  part  of  their  lives  is  occupied  by  the 
romance!  Ibsen’s  plays  again,  such  as 
The  Wild  Duck,  The  Pillars  of  Society, 
they  would  be  impossible  without  tbe 
professional  element  The  League  of 
Youth  still  more  so:  even  HeMa  Oabler 
needs  it.  And  tbe  latest  Little  Eyolf, 
When  IFe  Dead  Aipafcen— but  they  are 
too  symbolic  to  be  cited.  Hauptmann’s 
best  play  (as  yet),  Michel  Kramer,  Is 
chiefly  a  study  of  calf-love  and  its 
consequences.  But  here  tbe  artistic 
side  could  not  on  any  terms  have  been 
omitted. 

am  not  ignoring  a  large  class  of 
novels  and  stories  of  a  different  type, 
on  which  falls  no  shadow  of  the  old 
"high  life’’— all  tbe  slum  stories,  for  in¬ 
stance.  To  these,  when  they  have  been 
really  "lived"  (vicus),  as  the  French 
aay,  and  not  got  up  as  journalists  and 
Members  of  Parliament  get  op  their 
facts  and  opinions,  no  like  reproach 
belongs.  In  truth  the  reproach  fiUls 
not  quite  so  much  on  the  contemporary 
novel  as  on  tha  coovantion.tl  stage. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Pinero  wanted,  as 
be  told  tbe  poblle,  to  bring  the  "scent 
of  bay  across  tbe  footlights,"  he  In¬ 
vented  an  impossible  woman  in  an  im- 
poaslbla  situation,  gave  her  a  conven¬ 
tional  "orficer”  for  a  lover,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  hay  by  the  rustic  "gag," 
which  has  done  doty  time  out  of  mind 
upon  the  stage.  In  a  word  he  "con¬ 
veyed"  from  Mr.  Hardy  and  spoilt  in 


tbe  carrying,  spoilt  Batbsbeba,  spoilt 
'Troy,  and  left  out  all  the  finer,  the 
most  characteristic  scenes  in  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd;  Gabriel  Oak  upon 
tbe  hillside,  for  example,  or  tbe  sheep- 
shearing.  I  should  not  proclaim  La 
Terre  as  a  true  picture  of  rural  life  in 
France.  But,  at  all  events,  Zola  un¬ 
derstood  in  writing  it  that  he  must  try 
and  get  at  tbe  essence  of  tbe  thing. 
Go  to-day  and  see  tbe  dramatized  ver¬ 
sion  of  La  Terre  at  "Antoine’s,”  and 
compare  that  version  with  The  Squire 
when  you  have  come  back:  you  will  at 
least  see  something  of  tbe  difference 
between  real  drama  and  conventional. 

Had  our  author  been  professedly 
precious  or  fantastic  in  bis  work,  it 
would  not  matter.  Lady  Windermere's 
Fan  might  be  described  as  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  Restoration  drama:  we  need 
not  quarrel  with  its  "high  life”  con¬ 
ventionalisms.  But  almost  all  of  Mr. 
Pinero’s  plays  have  tbe  same  element 
of  unreality  that  The  Squire  has:  they 
have  tbe  love  plot  as  their  exclusive 
theme,  and  never  even  know  (so  to  say) 
how  far  away  they  are  from  a  picture 
of  actual  life.  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray  is  an  admirable  instance. 
That  Is  made  tha  more  unreal  by  all 
manner  of  dcnnis  that  are  unlikely  to 
tbe  last  degree.  But  Iris  is  scarcely 
less  so.  We  have  indeed  tbe  typical  fi¬ 
nancier,  not  ill  represented.  But  he  is 
never  engaged  on  finance:  he  too  is  In 
"Ig-llf”  leisure  whenever  we  meet  him 
in  the  play.  It  is  not  introducing  pro¬ 
fessional  life  (and  their  professional 
life  Is  after  all  a  good  half  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  all  men,  three-quarters 
more  likely)  to  call  one  personage 
among  your  minor  characters  a 
“clergyman,"  another  a  "lawyer,”  a 
third  a  “professor,”  and  so  forth.  Tbe 
lawyer  always  plays  the  same  part  on 
the  boards;  the  “professor”  in  The  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  Love  Story  is  not  there  ad  hoe. 
It  is  only  because  the  name  “profes¬ 
sor"  suits  with  a  certain  sentimental 
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presentation.  There  is  no  point  of  like¬ 
ness  between  such  folk  and  the  law¬ 
yer  in  Tht  League  of  Youth,  the  engi¬ 
neer  in  The  Enemy  of  the  People, 
Monders  in  Ghosts,  or  the  financier, 
John  Gabriel  Borkman. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  I  have 
been,  I  know,  guilty  of  an  inconsist¬ 
ency  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  altogether  away.  For  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  I  said  that  the  business  and 
the  aim  of  art  was  beauty;  but  anon 
I  held  up  as  examples  books  which,  I 
have  confessed,  show  things  sordid 
and  terrible.  This  brings  us  upon  the 
very  battle-ground  with  all  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  New  Fiction  and  New 
Drama,  all  who  will  not  see,  or  will 
not  submit  to,  the  working  of  the 
Time-Spirit  and  the  trend  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  arts.  How  many  hundred  times 
has  one  heard:  “I  do  not  want  to  look 
at  the  most  perfect  painting  of  a  pig¬ 
sty  that  you  have  to  show  me,”  and 
such-like  phrases?  I  cannot,  1  own,  in 
so  many  words  explain  away  this  in¬ 
consistency.  Keats’  aphorism  Is  a  part 
answer— perhaps  if  yon  looked  at  it  all 
round  it  is  a  complete  answer— to  the 
objectors,  and  a  perfect  vindication  of 
the  actual  state  of  things.  For  the 
merit  of  the  New  Fiction  and  New 
Drama  is,  that  they  are  sincere;  and 
it  may  be  (for  my  part,  I  believe  it  is) 
that  sincerity  always  makes  for 
beauty,  first  or  last. 

But  let  us  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  about  this  word  “sincerity.”  Take 
half-a-dozen  healthy  men  who  have 
well  dined,  and,  as  they  smoke  their 
after-dinner  cigar,  introduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Death.  Fach  one  will  assure 
you  he  regards  the  idea  of  Death  with 
almost  complete  equanimity.  Is  he 
telling  a  lie?  By  no  means.  Is  he  sin¬ 
cere?  Not  that  either.  The  explana¬ 
tion?  He  la  regarding  the  trord  Death 
with  equanimity:  the  idea  Death  is  not 
present  to  him  at  all.  But  he  cannot 


possibly  be  aware  of  that;  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  lacking.  So  you  cannot  say 
that  he  is  telling  a  lie,  though  lie  is  not 
sincere. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  eupeptic 
man  who  always,  by  an  unfailing  In¬ 
stinct,  presents  himself  in  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  light  possible,  admits  no  vices 
which  you  can  reasonably  call  such, 
and  still  fewer  weaknesses— just  those, 
that  is,  which,  if  you  sound  them  a 
little,  become  proofs  of  strength.  He, 
too,  is  no  liar;  only  the  motto  which 
“came  down  from  heaven”  does  not 
exist  for  him,  and  could  not  exist.  He 
has  not  imagination  enough  to  know 
himself. 

Here,  then,  if  you  will  give  me  your 
thoughts,  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  by  the  sincerity  of  all  creative 
art,  and  in  cons^uence  of  the  New 
Fiction.  I  do  not  say  it  gives  a  true 
view  of  life,  but  It  tries  to  give  it  To 
plumb  this  matter  fully,  we  should 
have  to  go  into  those  metaphysical 
deeps  from  which  it  is  my  aim  to  steer 
quite  clear.  We  should  have  to  con¬ 
sider  why  a  measure  of  pessimism  is 
an  almost  inevitable  part  of  the  'Time- 
Spirit  at  this  moment  of  time.  No 
view  of  life  can  be  “true”  in  which 
either  optimism  or  pessimism  holds  an 
undue  place:  but  we  have  no  business 
to  accuse  our  optimistic  forefathers, 
with  their  poetical  Justice  and  such 
like,  of  insincerity,  no  more  than  we 
have  a  right  to  discover  it  in  our  pes¬ 
simistic  contemporaries.  It  is  only 
those  who  of  force  hold  on  to  tradition 
or  are  swayed  too  much  by  authority— 
the  authority  of  great  writers  dead— 
from  whom  insincerity  comes;  and  in¬ 
sincerity  is  sterility,  so  that  creative  art 
Is  hot  in  them.  It  may  not  be  through 
their  fault,  but  only  their  misfortune 
—that  imagination  fails  them,  as  it 
would  fail  the  six  eupeptic  gentlemen 
face  to  face  with  the  idea  of  Death. 

All  the  critic  need  rest  assured  of  is, 
that  nothing  can  be  got  from  that  con- 
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ventlonal  fiction  and  conventional 
drama  which  lord  It  here,  how¬ 
ever  wholesome  and  comforting  or 
Mnrk-Tnploylsh  It  may  appear  at  a 
first  glnni*e.  He  will  be  the  wiser  if 
he  get  away  from  that  and  wash  hla 
hands  of  It  altogether.  If  the  other 
make  no  appeal  to  him.  let  him  leave 
that  alone  too:  for  by  Its  Inward  force 
it  will  make  Its  way. 

Tta*  laSmMdeat  Berlew. 


After  all,  bow  nnconsidered  and  shal¬ 
low  Is  that  talk  about  ‘*the  best 
paiDte<1  pig-sty”!  Only  a  person  who 
cares  nothing  about  pictures  wniil.l  re¬ 
fuse  to  look  at  such  a  thing.  Did  any¬ 
one  say  that  Darwin  was  a  ddciident 
because  be  made  a  study  of  earth¬ 
worms? 

C.  F.  Keary. 


THE  DULCIMER. 

The  leaves  were  blowing  red  and  brown 
Beneath  the  beech  trees  bare. 

When  the  Dark  Maid  came  to  our  town 
With  gold  pins  in  her  hair 

Her  eyes  were  like  a  forest  pool. 

Her  lips  they  were  so  sweet. 

Every  man  put  aside  bis  tool. 

To  watch  her  down  the  street. 

The  leaves  were  blowing  yellow  and  gray, 

In  the  waning  of  the  moon 
When  the  Dark  Maid  came  along  the  way 
With  silver-buckled  sboon. 

Her  mantle  fell  like  folds  of  mist. 

That  rift  and  shift  and  change: 

Was  never  wandering  lutanist 
That  played  a  tune  so  strange. 

The  leaves  were  blowing  crimson  and  gold. 
The  wind  was  like  a  sigh 
That  sobs  across  a  ferny  wold 
Before  the  rain-drops  fly. 

And  none  beheld  her,  whence  she  came, 

Or  knew  the  way  she  went, 

Our  hearts  being  stirred  to  smouldering  flame 
Of  tenderest  discontent 

The  leaves  were  blowing  ash  and  don  , 

.  Athwart  the  edge  of  night. 

When  the  Dark  Maid  toward  the  setting  sun 
Sang  herself  out  of  sight  .  .  .■ 
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And  every  man,  from  marvel  roused. 

Took  up  bis  toil  again; 

How  should  that  fairy  Joy  be  boused 
In  homes  of  mortal  men? 

But  still  against  a  singing  wind 

In  dreams  we  follow  her.  .  .  . 

The  Dark  Maid  never  looks  behind, 

That  plays  the  dulcimer. 

Th*  Siwctator.  jfay  Byro». 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Henry  James  will  call  the  volume 
of  American  observations  which  he  is 
to  publish  on  his  return  to  England 
'‘America  Revisited.” 

The  venerable  Quarterly  Review  has 
made  a  second  Innovation.  A  year  or 
two  ago  it  began  printing  signed  ar¬ 
ticles.  Now  the  latest  number  contains 
Illustrations.  But  they  are  not  very 
good  illustrations. 

Stevenson’s  “St.  Ives”  has  just  been 
published  in  French,  translated  by  M. 
de  Wyzewa,  well  known  for  his  render¬ 
ings  into  English;  wiiile  Mrs  Ward’s 
“Lady  Rose’s  Daughter”  has  reached 
a  second  edition  in  French. 

It  is  melancholy  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine’s  latest  novel  is  to  appear 
simultaneously  in  nine  languages,  and 
that  the  edition  for  England  will  run 
up  to  six  figures.  But  It  may  not  be  so 
bad  as  that.  The  press  agents  have 
vivid  imaginations. 

A  translation  of  Mr.  George  Moore’s 
“Esther  Waters”  has  already  appeared 
in  Germany.  It  Is  now  arranged  that 
German  versions  of  his  “Sister  Teresa” 
and  “Evelyn  Innes”  are  to  be  issued, 
under  the  titles  of  “Sacred  Love”  and 
“Profane  Love”  respectively. 


Professor  Marcus  Dods  has  in  the 
press  a  new  work  entitled  “The  Bible: 
its  Origin  and  Nature.”  The  book  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh.  The  same  firm  have  also 
added  to  their  autumn  announcements 
a  book  by  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Hender¬ 
son,  M.A.,  Dundee,  on  “The  Religious 
Controversies  of  Scotland.” 

A  new  volume  of  poems  is  coming 
from  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  entitled  "A 
Harvest  of  Chaff”  (Constable),  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  has  some  new  poems 
in  a  collection  of  “Studies  In  Prose  and 
Verse”  which  Messrs.  Dent  have  In 
preparation.  Mr.  Lane,  too,  announces 
an  edition  of  “Collected  Poems  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Watson,”  selected  and  arranged 
in  two  volumes  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Spender. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  of  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  centenary  of  Schiller’s  death 
next  year,  by  presenting  to  every 
school-child  in  the  country  a  copy  of 
bis  “Wilhelm  Tell.”  Those  children 
who  are  of  the  French  or  Italian  speak¬ 
ing  cantons  will  receive  translations  In 
their  own  language.  The  centenary  is 
to  be  celebrated  as  a  national  affair, 
both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

A  notable  literary  landmark  of  Glas- 
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gow  is  about  to  disappear  with  the  dem¬ 
olition  of  the  old  “Saracen’s  Head," 
in  the  Gallowgate.  It  was  at  the 
“Saracen’s  Head’’  that  Johnson  and 
Boswell  put  up  on  their  return  from  the 
Hebrides  in  1773.  Wordsworth  came 
to  it  in  the  course  of  his  tour  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1803;  and  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  Gray,  the  author  of  the  “Elegy,” 
first  met  the  brothers  Foulis,  the  print¬ 
ers,  there. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  is  about  to  publish 
in  two  volumes,  of  which  only  240 
copies  will  be  offered  for  sale,  an  exact 
facsimile  of  the  original  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  German  popular  stories  col¬ 
lected  by  the  brothers  Grimm.  All  the 
illustrations  by  George  Cruiksbank 
which  appeared  in  the  first  and  second 
series  of  the  stories,  issued  in  1823  and 
1826  respectively,  will  be  reproduced, 
and  these  will  be  printed  from  the 
original  plates. 

The  Cassells  are  about  to  publish 
Miss  McCaul’s  diary  of  her  recent  visit 
to  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  Far  East 
to  report  upon  the  nursing  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  Japanese  army. 
Miss  McCaul,  who  had  previously  ac¬ 
companied  Sir  Frederick  Treves  to 
South  Africa  during  the  Boer  war,  was 
not  only  received  In  audience  by  the 
Empress  at  Tokio,  but  was  provided 
by  the  Japanese  War  Office  with  every 
facility  for  proceeding  to  the  field  of 
operations. 

An  English  writer  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  receipts  of  leading  Russian 
authors  for  their  writings.  Tourge- 
nleff,  it  appears,  shortly  before  his 
death,  disposed  of  the  copyright  of  all 
his  works  to  a  publisher  for  $45,000. 
The  productions  of  Gogol  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  $30,000;  Puschkin’s  and 
GontclmrofTs  each  realized  about 
$17,500,  while  KrylofTs  fables  brought 


about  $7,000  and  the  entire  copyrights 
of  many  well  known  writers  have  been 
sold  for  much  smaller  sums. 

A  work  of  much  interest  to  students 
of  Biblical  archseology  will  shortly  be 
issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
The  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Caldecott  believes 
that,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Seukereh  Tablet  and  the  Scale  of 
Gudea,  he  has  solved  the  long-felt 
difficulty  as  to  the  linear  measures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Applying  his  discovery 
to  the  details  of  the  Tabernacle,  he 
obtains  a  reconstruction  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  in  many  ways  new,  yet  an¬ 
swers  admirably  the  requirements  of 
the  text.  Mr.  Caldecott  explains  his 
discovery,  his  reconstruction  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  route  of  the  Desert  wanderings  in 
the  volume,  which  will  be  entitled  “The 
Tabernacle:  its  History  and  Structure.’^ 
Prof.  Sayce  will  contribute  a  preface. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  is  editing  a 
promising  series  of  reprints,  under  the 
general  title  of  “Lives  of  the  Kings” 
which  is  to  present  the  biographies  of 
English  rulers  produced  by  Tudor  and 
Stuart  writers.  The  first  volume  in  the 
new  series  is  to  be  given  to  Edward 
Hall’s  “Chronicle  of  Henry  VIIl,”  first 
published  In  1542,  but  Mr.  Whibley  will 
print  from  the  edition  of  1550.  The 
second  number  will  be  Camden’s 
“Queen  Elizabeth,”  to  which  Mr.  New- 
bolt  will  contribute  an  introduction. 
The  series  will  also  include  Sir  John 
Hayward’s  “Lives  of  the  Three  Nor¬ 
man  Kings  of  England,”  (1613);  “The 
Historie  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  King 
of  England,”  by  William  Habington, 
Esq.  (1640);  Bacon’s  “Life  of  Henry 
VII”;  Strangwaye’s  “Life  of  Mary 
Stuart,”  and  others.  The  series  will 
conclude  with  Holinshed’s  “Chroni¬ 
cles.’* 
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THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  aims  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  intelligent  readers  who  wish  to  keep 
informed  upon  current  affairs.  It  is  published  now 
at  the  reduced  price  of  Three  Dollars  a  year,  and 
Twenty-Five  cents  a  number. 
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FIRST.  It  does  not  print  extracts  from  articles  in  foreigfn  peri* 
odicalst  or  abstracts  of  them,  but  the  articles  themselves. 

SECOND.  Each  number  contains  140  pages,  attractively  printed, 
reproducing  without  abridgment  the  freshest,  most  interesting  and 
most  important  articles  in  foreign  periodicals. 

THIRD.  It  Is  the  ONLY  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  this  field. 

FOURTH.  It  reproduces  the  best  essays,  reviews,  stories,  sketches 
of  travel  and  discovery,  poems,  scientific,  biographical  and  historical 
papers  and  articles  on  social,  political  and  religious  questions  of  current 
Interest. 

FIFTH.  It  is  not  a  new  venture,  but  has  been  published  contin* 
uously  for  sixty  years. 


Special  Trial  Offer! 

'Persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  THE  ECLECTIC 
MAGAZINE  should  send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  at  once 
to  ••Publishers  of  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE,  P.  O.  5206 
Boston:”  upon  the  receipt  of  which  their  names  will  be 
entered  for  a  THREE  MONTHS^  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
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